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INTRODUCTION 


DR. JOSEPH TENENBAUM hag called hig book The Riddle 
of Woman, and though he has not solved the riddle for us, he 
has collected a host of interesting data from the most diverse 
sources, and illuminated them by the radiance of his own 
experience, humour, sympathy, and tolerance. 

It would not be possible, within the space at my disposal, 
nor would it be desirable, for me to attempt to emmierate the 
manifold subjects of interest dealt with in this book; but I 
should like to direct the reader’s attention particularly to the 
author’s discussion of monogamy and polygamy, of pre-marital 
sexual experience, of divorce by consent, of preparation for 
marriage, of artificial defloration, and of prostitution. Dr. 
Tenenbaum is free from religioxis bias and approaches many 
vexed questions in a refreshingly rational spirit. He shows 
again and again how accepted conventions and taboos and 
social attitudes originated and developed, and this knowledge 
alone will enable many readers to emancipate themselves from 
obsolescent and unhelpfid prejudices on matters concerning sex. 

The scope of his reading is enormous and embraces the most 
divergent kinds of hterature. At one moment he traces for us 
the beginnings in pre history of some taboo that has persisted 
up to the present day; at the next he is presenting for our 
edification statistics showing the decline in the number of 
women engaged in domestic service. 

One of his most enjoyable qualities is the impartiality with 
which he offers side by side the diverging views of different 
authorities on some point under discussion. He has no axe to 
grind; he holds no brief for any particular view—all he w ants 
is to put the available evidence before the reader and let the 
latter draw his own conclusions. 
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And how varied is the information he has collected for us 
I feel that my general knowledge has been greatly increased 
by reading this book. Dr. Tenenbaum’s general knowledge is 
so extensive that I began to develop a feeling of acute in¬ 
feriority, so that it was almost a relief when I found Jove 
nodding—on page 19 he states that Finland in 1907 and 
Norway in 1908 were the first countries to give women the 
right to vote. Now I distinctly remembered my mother 
and sisters voting in the Australian Federal Elections 
some time before 1907, though I could not be quite sure 
of the year, so I made inquiries and found that the Common¬ 
wealth of Australia extended the franchise to women in the 
year 1902. 

On page 39 we are told that a new method of discovering 
the sex of the unborn had recently been found—“Foretelling 
of sex . . . has thus been put on a scientific basis.” That 
was written some three years ago, but the method is still 
unknown in England, so we must assume that further investi¬ 
gation did not substantiate the reliability of the method. I 
mention this in order to guard readers against disappointment 
of hopes raised by the author’s statement. 

I cannot support the statement (page 69) that “the gynae¬ 
cologist needs not even a case history to distinguish a woman 
who masturbates from a non-masturbating virgin.” Some 
women who masturbate habitually exhibit some of the symp¬ 
toms enumerated by the various authorities quoted by our 
author, but many of these signs are exhibited by women who 
do not masturbate at all, and many women who masturbate 
habitually do not show any of these signs. 

But it is not often that Jove nods, and the book is full of 
information on all sorts of fascinating topics to interest the 
intelligent reader. The determination of sex, for instance. It 
is true that any reader hoping to learn how to produce a boy 
or girl at choice will have to close the book with the hope 
unfulfilled; but that is not the author’s fault. It is due to the 
fact that nobody—nobody in the world—knows how to do 
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this. And what knowledge of the subject is available is lucidly 
and interestingly expounded by the author. 

Hormones, of which we read almost daily, in newspaper 
and magazine, are explained simply and understandably. So 
are haemophilia (the disease of incurable bleeding which is so 
rife among the royal families of Europe) and colour-blindness. 

Dr. Tenenbaum writes frankly of female masturbation and 
homosexuality, two subjects on which plain speaking, free 
alike from prudishness and prurience, is badly needed. All 
sorts of information, not ordinarily easy to come by, will be 
found in this book—on such matters as the periodicity of 
sexual desire, frigidity, and orgasm, in the female. 

It is, by the way, curious that nobody (so far as I can 
ascertain) has pointed out the importance of the adoption by 
human beings of the face-to-face posture for sexual intercourse, 
in connection with the frequent occurrence of the failure of 
the human female to attain orgasm. Our animal ancestors 
copulated more ferarum, i.e. with the female on hands and 
knees. In this position the anus is uppermost; below this is 
the vaginal opening; and the clitoris is lowest. Thus, when 
the penis is in the vagina, the clitoris would be stimulated by 
the scrotum or testicle-bag of the male. But the adoption of 
the face-to-face posture brings about a radical alteration in 
the relations of the parts. Now the scrotum is below the vaginal 
opening, and the clitoris, which is above, receives little or no 
stimulation. This is so obvious when once it has been pointed 
out, that I hesitate to proclaim it as an important discovery 
of my owTi. But that it is an important factor, though of course 
only one factor among many, in the lack of orgasm, is proven 
by the fact that many women who fail to obtain orgasm in 
the face-to-face posture, reach orgasm easily if the male reverts 
to the posterior position usual among other mammals. 

One word about the literary style. Dr. Tenenbaum is an 
American and writes in an American idiom. To give only one 
example, he uses the term “public house,” not to mean a pub, 
as it is knoTSTi in England (what in America is called a saloon) 
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but to mean a brothel. But such differences of terminolol 
are rare, and the sense is usually clear from the context. 

In conclusion, I recommend the book to the English public, 
for its readability, and for the light it throws on all sorts of 
matters connected with the female of our species, about which 
knowledge is not easy of attainment by the ordinary man or 
woman in the street. 

NORMAN HAIRE 

127, HABLBY STREET, 

LONDON, W.l 
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1 

WOMAN, A SOCIAL PROBLEM 


Whal difference doet it make whether the 
women rule or the rulers are governed by 
women, since the result is the samet 

—Abistotle 


THE WOMAN question has existed since man, bewildered 
or bedeviled, began to apply himself consciously to the 
solution of his perplexities. It has gained momentum with 
the development of culture. With increased differentiation 
between the sexes, there appeared also an accentuation of 
social and other differences. Above race, class, caste, state 
and estate, looms the social question of sex differentiation 
and sex discrimination. 

Nascent feminism .—Primitive woman had problems of 
her own; but on the whole, woman herself presented less 
of a problem in a community where might was right than 
she does in later communities where rights create might. 
To be sure, she had burdensome duties to fulfil. But there 
is little reason to believe that the cliff dweller woman was 
any less happy than is the skyscraper tenant of the modem 
capitalistic era. Primitive woman had her work and her 
special place in the fight with, or the flight from, an ex¬ 
acting environment. She was considered in the light of her 
usefulness; wherever she was useful, she was also valuable; 
and where there is value, there is social standing. 

Moreover, as culture and cultivation progressed, and 
club and bow were exchanged for scraper and hoe, woman’s 
domestic genius opened almost untapped possibilities of 
acquisition and requisition. In early agricultural society 

1 
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she was morally uplifted, socially exalted, and materially 
compensated. She became the goddess of fertility, the chief 
source of wealth, the queen of the herd and of the hearth. 
Divinity was of her sex, and temples were erected to her 
worship. She was the high priestess of the Mother Earth 
cult. 

With the acquisition by man of wealth and power, the 
sacred became impure; the holy, uncanny. Forthwith, 
woman was degraded and abused; chosen as the object of 
lust and passion. Esteem sank to aversion. From being re¬ 
garded as a model of virtue, she became the incarnation of 
evil. With the patriarch at the head, woman trailed at the 
tail end of the social order. She found her place again when, 
in the more intensive stages of cultivation of the soil and 
with the emergence of the single-family household, man’s 
economic monopoly and patriarchal domination began to 
wane. Woman shared in all the labors and in some of the 
joys of her singular position as mother and wife. But the 
pollution of past calumnies stuck to her station like an 
indelible stain. Subconsciously, she was feared and sus¬ 
pected, even when loved conscientiously or wooed ardently. 

Her ambiguous position was not improved by the influx 
of commercial wealth and the spread of commercial gal¬ 
lantry, with enough money in the hands of her lord and 
master to buy her body and damn her soul. She exchanged 
her productive functions for those which were purely re- 
j)roductive. She became a commodity, to be bought or bid 
for. Once bought, she lost her individuality, her charm, and 
her class. 

Yet, in a strictly mercantile sense, a wife was not even a 
commodity. Possession congealed desire, and without desire 
there was no incentive for possession. She was bought for 
consumption, and consumption destroys equity. The only 
woman who had retained her value in the market of change 
and exchange was the free woman who sold her services but 
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not her substance. The courtesan, the hetaira, the delicata, 
had a price; a wife was not for sale. 

Forthwith, there emerged two classes of women: the re¬ 
spectable and the respected; the desirable and the desired. 
Irrespective of rank, caste and wealth, these two represen¬ 
tatives of the female sex have been in perpetual compe¬ 
tition. Of the many problems within and without the 
periphery of the woman question, the mesalliance of 
woman, wife, and whore is as fundamental as any. 

Historical precedents .—In ancient Greece, except in 
Sparta, where a kind of matriarchate long existed, the 
woman-wife was merely a reproductive animal considered 
to be devoid of soul and intelligence. Only the hetaira en¬ 
joyed freedom, esteem, and unrestricted companionship. We 
can trace a similar line of cleavage in the later stages of 
Roman society. While the position of the Roman matron in 
the republic stood sky-high above that of the Greek, Rome 
at the height of power, “poisoned” by Greek influences, re¬ 
produced almost to the letter the patterns of Greek society. 
“The upper class generally went Greek.” In the closing cen¬ 
turies of pagan Rome, the border line between wife and 
whore was slowly effaced. And though women of all classes 
enjoyed a greater degree of sex liberty, women as a sex lost 
much in social esteem. 

The Christian church, born out of a decaying world, rent 
by a sensuous-ascetic philosophy of life, accepted the East¬ 
ern version of Neo-Platonic mysticism with its dualism of 
the flesh and the spirit as the basic dogma of its faith. 
Woman, the symbol of the flesh, became anathema. Woman 
hatred was sacramental. The dichotomy of wife and hetaira 
of the ancient world was replaced by the trinity of wife, 
whore, and virgin. Only the virgin, the sterile woman, the 
ungraceful spinster, the bride of Christ were deserving of 
the Lord’s grace. The doors of Paradise stood open only for 
those who forsook earthly pleasures. And as woman could 
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not very well unmake what God had given her for man’s 
perpetual delight and torment, she was elevated to heaven 
or damned to hell according to the use or abuse to which 
she was subjected. 

In any event, woman was a slave without voice or pro¬ 
test, without the right to live freely. She had to obey and to 
serve. Never was power given to man over his fellow man 
like the power given to man over woman. 

Simonides of Amorgos, the Greek iambic poet of the 
seventh century before Christ, said: “Women are the great¬ 
est evil that Zeus ever created.” The author of The Pedigree 
of Women, according to whom the dirty woman was de¬ 
rived from a hog, the cunning one from a fox, and the fussy 
one from a dog (to quote only a few of the lovely epithets 
he heaps upon “the bad woman”), had at least a few good 
words, and indeed much beauty of expression, when speak¬ 
ing of “the good woman.” Anselm of Canterbury, writing 
some eighteen centuries later, knew no such distinction. In 
his poem De Contemptu Mundi we find the following non- 
poetic jersion coming from the pen of this bishop-philoso¬ 
pher: “Woman has a pure face and lovely form. She pleases 
you not a Uttle, this milk-white creature. But, ah, what foul 
tissues this white skin is shown to contain!” 

It was woman as such, and not a particular brand of 
woman, who filled the sensuous ascetic with dread and hor¬ 
ror. There was no good woman—for the good woman was 
no woman at aU; she was “a holy virgin.” Thus, Christian¬ 
ity, despite its early equalitarian and communistic tenden- 
ci^, widened rather than closed up the chasm between man 
and woman. To the problems of wife, concubine, and prosti- 

^ iUegitimacy, it added the hotch- 

poteh of the celibate, of spinsterhood, virginity, witchcraft 
and rigid unenforceable monogamy. There were, however' 
rifts and cracks in the all-encompassing system of the eccle¬ 
siastic philosophy which permitted a ray of light to pene- 
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trate into the dungeon of dogmatic tyranny. One of 
was chivalric love. n. 

Chivalry, the knight’s catechbm of service and minstrelsy, 
which reached its climax in the poetry of Dante and 
Petrarch, was indeed a wild flower springing from the 
ground of religious ecstasy. Though woman was adored with 
hedonistic impiety, it was not woman per se that was re¬ 
vered and loved; it was the female principle in the inflamed 
and extravagant mind of the soldier-adventurer. For the 
knight’s lady was pure imagery. When fancy entered the 
knight’s, heart he could sing her praises, castrate himself for 
her sake, even throw his very life away at a nod of her pig¬ 
eon head. On the surface at least, there was something like 
a mock gynecracy. Women held open courts of chivalry in 
which blundering knights were whipped, tortured, and mu¬ 
tilated. Lovers were humiliated, subjected to trial nights, 
compelled to drink the lady’s wash water; their fingers were 
chopped off, their nails torn out. “By the end of the fif¬ 
teenth century, during the Renaissance, it was common for 
a man of refinement to select a lady and become her slave- 
man.” 

But to woman’s inner self little heed was given. At home 
she was held in less esteem than her lord’s steed or his cat¬ 
tle. Like a bird in a golden cage, she was locked up in the 
castle, from which she made imaginary flights into the land 
of romance, or indulged in more prosaic escapades if her 
jealous husband neglected to turn the key in the girdle of 
chastity. 

The lady .—During the age of chivalry there emerged yet 
another significant phase of the woman question. Woman, 
the object of passion and desire since creation, became in 
time the pivot upon which revolved not only the base senti¬ 
ments of the human heart but also the loftier ones. She was 
elevated and elevating. Her head was haloed with the scin- 
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glow of a rare jewel approached with awe and 

As if from heaven she came to show 
Upon the earth a wondrovis mystery. . . ■ 

writes Dante in one of his sonnets. And Arnaud of Merveil, 
one of the best known troubadours, touches the most inti¬ 
mate strings of the heart in his ecstatic invocation to 
la belle passion: 

Heaven, who formed a thing so fair, 

Knows that never yet another 
Lived, who can with thee compare. 

Of course, there was a sorry dissonance between the click 
of the knight’s spurs and the clash of the knight’s rapiers. 
The harp strings were not always in accord with the 
rhythm of the minstrel’s pulse. However, there is no deny¬ 
ing the tenor of the period. 

A new kind of love was born during the age of chivalry, a 
love that was more spiritual than physical, a love not only 
"foolish,” but foolhardy, daringly provocative, and divinely 
ennobling. The lady, thus ennobled, could not be a common 
woman. To rise beyond reach, the woman of choice had to 
be uncommon, conspicuous for leisure, power, caste, glamor, 
and beauty—a lady with a "past” or at least with a back¬ 
ground. 

The lady of the heart was a lady of the castle. The great 
mass of women—the peasant in the hovel, the barmaid, as 
well as the barrister’s wife and daughter—were tawdry 
wenches, good enough for the knight’s lust but not for his 
love. The division of women into two classes according to 
station and pedigree was even sharper than that between 
virgin and wench of early Christianity. The wench might 
become a repenting saint, and the virgin, a whore; but no 
such transmutation was possible in the new differential 
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order. Commoner and lady were incompatible, ergo non¬ 
competitive. There yawned an unbridged gap between them. 

And so the woman question—an age-old problem—was 
saddled with two new types; the lady who had many privi¬ 
leges and few rights; and the bourgeois and the peasant 
woman who had neither privileges nor rights, a chattel who, 
according to the feudal code, possessed neither vice nor vir¬ 
tue. Forthwith, the wife and the daughter of the commoner 
dreamed of nothing more fervently than of becoming a 
“lady.” All these types, barely sketched as they have 
emerged.from their respective historical backgrounds, have 
left their unmistakable traces on the social consciousness. 

Chivalry, despite its flourish of gallantry and daring, did 
not solve woman’s problems, but rather complicated them 
still more. The most one can say is that chivalric love, in 
addition to the factors previously mentioned, had a catalytic 
effect on the social position of women, an effect that took 
centuries to sprout from the seeds. Love became the pasture 
of good society: and love meant individual love, the love 
of an individual freed from the stigma of being a pariah 
and liberated from the chains of class discrimination. 

One may pity an outcast, but as a rule one does not love 
a pariah. Thus, through this very tendency to spiritualize 
love, the church committed an unintentional act of grace 
with regard to woman’s social position. Indeed, through this 
very “blunder,” the church wrought more for the emancipa¬ 
tion of women than did some of the later suffragists. How¬ 
ever. when the final victory approached, it was not through 
the church, but in opposition to its stubborn refusal to 
draw the logical conclusions from its own premises. 

The French Revolution crushed the power of the church 
and freed men and ideas from its tutelage. It democratized 
love and romance. Woman, too, was coming of age. She be¬ 
came conscious of her potentialities and of the opportunities 
for her sex. She was ripe for emancipation. 
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The woman’s caiise under diverse influences .—This was 
not the first time that woman’s voice was heard in protest 
against her legal disabilities. We find echoes of it in Greek 
civilization. Schiicker ^ divides Greek history roughly into 
three periods. In the first period, extending up to 700 B.C., 
woman played no political role whatsoever. From 700 to 
400 B.C., woman became a “problem.” A wave of misogyny 
swept from the Orient through Asia Minor to the Peninsula 
of Greece and permeated Hellenic culture. To illustrate, we 
may quote a saying of Hipponax: “There are two days in 
your life in which you derive joy from your wife: the wed¬ 
ding day and her funeral day.” But woman, too, had some¬ 
thing to say, and she was not going to wait until her funeral 
day. 

By the beginning of the fourth century before Christ, the 
movement reached its zenith at Athens. AEschylus, Euripi¬ 
des, and Aristophanes, each in his own way. were the bards 
of the movement. The great tragedian .(Esohylus was able 
to visualize women as individuals. The satirical and roman¬ 
tic dramatist Euripides demanded respect for womankind, 
despite his personal disappointments with two wives which 
often made him bitter against the female sex as a whole. 
Aristophanes, that inimitable virtuoso of comedy, made 
woman’s emancipation the object of wit and subtle irony. 
In The Ecclesiazusae (Women in Council), the government 
is seized by women. Marriage, family, and private property 
are abolished. Women don men’s clothes. There is commu¬ 
nism also in matters of sex. In order that the ugliest women 
may not be discriminated against, they get the first choice 
of the handsomest men. “The women have decreed that, if 
a young man desires a young girl, he can possess her only 
after having satisfied an old woman; and if he refuses to go 
seek the maiden, the old women are authorized to seize him 

1 Dr. Anton Schiicker, Zur Psychopathologie dcr Frauenbewegung (Leip- 
*ig), pp. 20-21. 
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and drag him in.” Such is the tenor of the immortal comedy, 
sparkling with laughter, yet not without a moral. 

As in drama, so in philosophy, the woman question found 
a loud echo. There was a sharp division of opinion and a 
clash of ideas concerning the abilities and disabilities of the 
sexes. Plato thought that men and women did not differ in 
essentials—that there were no professions which women 
could not master. They should be encouraged to enter busi¬ 
ness, military service, and state employment. Women should 
have the same educational privileges as men, and their chil¬ 
dren should be raised by the state. This did not meet with 
the approval of Aristotle, who put the emphasis on the 
differences of sex and on the necessity of differential educa¬ 
tion for men and women. 

In the Roman Empire, woman’s emancipation made 
rapid strides, not so much in her legal status as in her per¬ 
sonal liberties and the influence she wielded on social life 
indirectly. The jaundiced misogyny of a Juvenal may seem 
out of tune, but his oratorical question: “How often does a 
gilded bed contain a woman that is lying-in?” has a familiar 
sound to modern ears. Perhaps no one has better summed 
up the situation than Cato the Elder in his famous epi¬ 
gram: “Men of foreign races rule their wives; we Romans 
extend our rule over all men and are in turn ruled by our 
own wives.” 

The Germanic peoples knew no woman question up to 
the end of the first millennium after Christ. Woman was 
taken for granted with all her virtues and foibles. With 
the penetration of Christian mores, and the slow but per¬ 
sistent infiltration of its double- or triple-breasted morality, 
woman’s status in mid-Europe became a most diflScult prob¬ 
lem. In the thirteenth century a nun named Guglielmina 
wrote on the rights of women. Somewhat later a pamphlet 
by Moderate Fonte, a Venetian by domicile, propounded 
feministic doctrines anticipating modern ideas. The church. 
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however, continued to oppose all attempts at making 
women articulate. The following is a characteristic decree 
of the University of Bologna, which had previously admit¬ 
ted women to its teaching curriculum; “And whereas 
woman is the foundation of sin, the weapon of the devil, 
the cause of man’s banishment from Paradifee, and whereas 
for these reasons all association with her is to be diligently 
avoided. Therefore do we interdict and expressly forbid that 
any one presume to introduce in the said college any woman 
whatsoever, however honorable she may be, and if any 
one should perpetrate such an act he shall be severely 
punished.” ® 

Women oj the Renaissance.—A. high degree of emancipa¬ 
tion was achieved during the Renaissance period in Italy 
and later in France. The Renaissance gave rise to a rebirth 
of individualistic tendencies. Woman was recognized as an 
individual in her own right. Boys and girls enjoyed the same 
opportunities of education. Modesta di Pozzi di Tori and 
Lucretia Marinelli extolled the superiority of women over 
men. Some of the leading women of the age, like Batista 
Malatesta, Isotta Nugarola, Cassandra Fedele and others, 
were celebrated for their wit, oratory, and scientific achieve¬ 
ments. Among them were poets, painters, and scientists, 
salon lionesses and cubs. Many of them renounced femi¬ 
nine interests and despised marr’age. Women like Vittoria 
Colonna, friend and inspiration of Michelangelo, Isabella 
d’Este in Mantua, patroness of painters, and Veronica Gam- 
barra in Bologna wielded great influence on the literary 
men, artists and scientists of their time. 

The Renaissance of Italy was transplanted to France, 
where soon the literary salons found a fruitful soil. The first 
brilliant salon was inaugurated in the house of “the beau¬ 
tiful, witty, amiable Marquise de Rambouillet.” Christine 

»See excellent revjew, “Woman Suffrage,” by Carrie Chapman Catt in 
Current History, Vol. XXVII, No. 1. 
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de Pisan, a linguist, writer and poet, “with her flair for 
political progress . . . , who acclimatized the classics in 
France in the late fourteenth century,” wrote a book en¬ 
titled Cite des Dames (1407), in which she charged that 
man discriminated unjustly against woman in education, 
“for fear lest woman may surpass him in achievement.” 

Marguerite de Navarre, the brilliant author of The Hep- 
tameron and one of the chief patronesses of letters that 
France possessed, Marguerite de Valois, “the third Mar¬ 
guerite,” whose letters and memoirs rank among the best of 
the sixteenth century, Mile de Cournay, “one of the most 
learned ladies of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,” 
the fille d’alliance of Montaigne; Madeleine Scudery, the 
“Sappho” of the seventeenth century, and Mme de Mainte- 
non, of great heart and of an uncommon though bigoted 
mind, who founded in St. Cyr the first college for women— 
all lent their voices and influence to the cause of emanci¬ 
pating women. 

Descartes’ rationalism, which in France found its bold 
apostles and commentators in Mme de Sevigne and Mme 
de Grignan, also had an indirect though powerful influence 
on the rationalization of the sex question. The hostesses of 
the French drawing rooms were flattered and adored for 
their erudition, wit, intuitive understanding, and the sym¬ 
pathetic encouragement which they generously lent to men 
of genius and talent. The jemmes savantes, ridiculed by 
Moliere, supplied the leaven that brought the revolutionary 
ideas to fermentation and so led to the ultimate triumph 
of the new order. 

In Germany the influence of the Renaissance came some¬ 
what belatedly. It culminated in the lofty movement of 
humanism on the one hand and in fanatical puritanism on 
the other. At the close of the fifteenth, and all through the 
sixteenth century, the woman question engendered a great 
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deal of theoretical discussion. Some denied that woman was 
a human being, while others thought her superhuman. 

A curious book of the German writer, soldier, physician, 
magician and diplomat, Heinrich Cornehus Agrippa von 
Nettesheim, dealing with the nobility and excellence of 
the female sex, appeared in the year 1505 and was reprinted 
for about two hundred years. It was one of the first femi¬ 
nistic products of sixteenth-century Germany, and remained 
the bible of women’s rights in the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and part of the eighteenth centuries. The book. Of the 
Nobility and Superiority of the Female Sex, dedicated to 
Margaret of Burgundy, took as its point of issue the doc¬ 
trine of woman’s innate moral superiority. Her status, 
teaches the author, was kept down by unfortunate circum¬ 
stances; discrimination in the field of education bears the 
guilt for her lesser achievements. 

To justify the assumption of woman’s superiority the 
author resorted to Biblical exegesis. “Adam means Earth; 
Eve stands for life; ergo, Adam is the product of nature, 
and Eve the creation of God. Adam was admitted to Para¬ 
dise for the sole purpose that Eve might be created . . . 
for God knew well that woman should be free from the 
beginning of things; consequently only man sinned in 
having tasted the apple, but not woman.” 

This and similar mental gymnastics, which oven for a 
sixteenth-century feminist seem rather loose, were repeated 
century after century. However, it was not until two cen¬ 
turies later that there began to appear signs of practical 
agitation for the opening of institutions of higher learning 
to women. That opposition was not lacking even among 
the leading spirits of the time is proved by the sarcastic 
remarks of no less a philosopher than Immanuel Kant: 
“A woman that has her head cramped with Greek like Frau 
Dacier, or who participates in learned discussions on 
mechanics like the Marquise de Chatelet, may she not 
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acquire also a beard to match? This would greatly add to 
her mien of deep thought to which women greatly aspire.” 

One can repeat of the greater part of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury what was said with regard to the seventeenth century: 
“The poor woman was still a beast of burden; she was still 
subject to overwork and to unspeakable cruelty; but the 
rich woman was still a woman of the Renaissance.” How¬ 
ever, a new wind was blowing which, while too weak to carry 
off old prejudices, presaged the coming of a new spring. 

For, meanwhile, individualism had become a mass article. 
Rousseau, teaching the equality of man in nature, forgot 
to include woman in his scheme of democracy. But his ideas 
of the natural man were soon transferred to the female 
code. The natural man needed a natural woman. Freedom 
of women became an axiom. Forthwith, the woman move¬ 
ment assumed an international aspect, shifting its center 
of gravity from France and Italy to England, then again 
to France and Germany, and culminating in the practical 
genius of American womanhood. 

Emancipation championed and chaperoned .—In Ger¬ 
many, the Romantic movement idealized woman and cham¬ 
pioned her rights to live and love freely with men and like 
men. The Sturm und Drang period gave impetus to the 
ripening of the woman question in Germany and elsewhere. 
Friedrich Daniel Schleiermacher, with his slogan, “Human¬ 
ity above sex,” Rahel Varnhagen, Caroline Schlegel, Hen- 
riette Herz, and a few minor stars and starlets heralded the 
advent of the free woman—free in movement, learning, 
self-assertion and deportment without the customary 
matron or patron to chaperon her virtues and damn her 
vices. What the “women stars” did for Germany, the full 
moon of Mme de Stael’s genius—admirer and propounder 
of German literature—reflected for French enlightenment. 

In the year 1792, Mary Wollstonecraft in England put 
forth a stinging reply to Edmund Burke’s Vindication of 
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the Rights of Men in her epoch-making book Vindication 
of the Rights of Women. She demanded coeducation of the 
sexes and admission to all professions as important steps 
in abolishing the slavery of woman. Her contemporary, 
Hannah More, called her a “political hyena,” so little 
understanding did Mary WoUstonecraft find even among 
some of her own sex. However, her voice did not remain 
isolated. 

Her Vindication created a stir that did not subside for 
almost a century, giving rise to a flood of commentaries, 
criticisms, and pamphlets. And though Mary Wollstone- 
craft was not the first woman to raise her voice in behalf 
of her sex, she was a pioneer in the theoretical and practical 
aspects of what became known later as the movement for 
woman’s emancipation. 

In 1869, John Stuart Mill pubhshed his essay, The Sub¬ 
jection of Women. Deploring the disabilities to which the 
fair sex was being subjected, he goes on to say: “When we 
consider the positive evil caused to the disqualified half 
of the human race . . . one feels that, among all the 
lessons which men require for carrying on the struggle 
against the inevitable imperfections of their lot on earth, 
there is no lesson which they more need than not to add 
to the evils which nature inflicts, by their jealous and 
prejudiced restrictions on one another.” ® 

A draft put forward by Mill to admit women to political 
franchise was defeated in the House of Commons. Instead, 
a modest beginning was made in granting the vote in 
minor municipal elections. The world was being made ripe 
for woman suffrage. Women began to mobilize their forces 
for the oncoming battle. In 1864, the International 
Woman’s Organization was founded, and a year later the 
General German Woman’s Association and the Lette 

» John Stuart Mill, On Liberty and Other Essays (The Macmillan Co) 
p. 311. 
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Society were founded in Germany. Their aim at first was 
to advance woman’s earning power; later, they also entered 
the political arena. In England, the Association for Educa¬ 
tion and Reforms for Woman was founded in 1888. In 1893, 
the first Gymnasium for girls opened its doors in Karlsruhe; 
and in 1902, the Prussian school reform bill standardized 
the curriculum in the higher education institutions. The 
universities began admitting female applicants. This im¬ 
plied, in turn, freedom to enter the academic professions, 
and the last to yield its exclusiveness was the legal pro¬ 
fession. - 

In 1894, the Bund Deutscher Frauenvereine amalga¬ 
mated the most important women’s organizations, except 
for the radical wing, the so-called League of Progressive 
Women Associations. In 1902, the Association for Woman 
Suffrage came into being, splitting later into several distinct 
wings, some with a more radical and others with a more 
conservative orientation. However, the greatest success in 
the history of woman’s struggle for equal rights was 
achieved in America. 

Woman’s emancipation in America .—The position of the 
first women settlers w’as determined by English traditions 
brought over from the old homeland. The patriarchal 
Puritan had absolute power, and the divine rights of the 
American Esaus were softened individually and collectively 
by the angelic charms of the American maidens who, in 
colonial times, made the best use of their scarcity in the 
New World. 

But the Pilgrim Fathers were not the only ones who 
sought a haven of refuge in the New World. Soon other 
racial influences made themselves felt, and they were of 
such a nature as to make puritanism flush with anger. 
Neither the Spanish conquistadors nor the French immi¬ 
grants (some of whom recruited their wives and mistresses 
from the slums, the foundling asylums, and the stews of 
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their respective home countries) nor the Dutch (known for 
the freedom of their sex mores) were very discriminating in 
their moral tastes. The conduct of some slave owners in 
the South was even less indicative of a rigid sex morality. 
But all this did not apply to New England. There, at least, 
the colonists kept a vigilant eye and rigorous tab on sex. 

The puritan spirit was especially conspicuous in the field 
of education. There were heated debates on such momen¬ 
tous questions as, for instance, whether schools should be 
opened for “she’s,” a controversial question that inflamed 
the minds of the taxpayers. “Shall girls study geography 
or not?” was another problem which precipitated discus¬ 
sion lasting a full century. But for all these narrow-minded 
controversies, the first high school for girls was opened in 
the city of Boston in the year 1826. Though soon closed 
(in 1828), it was reopened in 1852. Boston had made a 
breach in the walls of Jericho. From 1789 up to 1842, girls 
could attend public schools during the summer months 
when boys were relieved from school attendance for work 
on the farms. In 1853 the doors of Oberlin College were 
opened, admitting both boys and girls to the academic 
curriculum. 

These “concessions” did not spring from any deep moral 
conviction or change of heart. They were dictated by the 
new conditions of life. For by 1816 machine industry had 
invaded the old system of house industry and loosened the 
bonds of the patriarchal family. In its wake came a weak¬ 
ening of the rigid family ties, and a resultant detachment 
of young girls from parental control. This caused a French 
visitor to remark; “In France it would be difficult to con¬ 
ceive of a state of things in which young girls, generally 
pretty, should be separated from their families and thrown 
together, at a distance of fifty or a hundred miles from 
home.” Thus the machine had conquered the Puritan before 
the Puritan could consult the Bible, which in any case 
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could hardly furnish a precedent in so unbiblical a state of 
society. 

In 1830, De Tocqueville could already report: "Long 
before an American girl arrives at the marriageable age, 
her emancipation from maternal control begins; she has 
scarcely ceased to be a child when she already thinks for 
herself, speaks with freedom, and acts on her impulse.” 
This, however, did not apply to married women, who—in 
1844, when Mansfield ■* described their crass disabilities— 
enjoyed as little freedom as when the Mayflower had landed 
at Plymouth Rock, a state of affairs that persisted almost 
to the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Even De 
Tocqueville, for all his enthusiasm over the freedom of 
American girls, had to admit that "the independence of 
woman is irrevocably lost in the bonds of matrimony . . , 
the wife lives in the home of her husband as if it were a 
cloister.” 

As for rights, women had few if any. True, Connecticut, 
as early as 1809, gave married women the right of disposal 
of some of their property to which their husbands had no 
legal claim. But down to the Civil War, only seven states 
had followed the example of Connecticut, and only six 
others granted married women the right "to own and man¬ 
age their property by gift or bequest.” 

The organized movement of women for equality started 
during the War of Independence, but it reached a more 
concrete form during the Civil War in the 1860’s. The 
slavery controversy called women to the fore. They were 
among the most ardent abohtionists, taking active part 
in public meetings and on the platform amidst the howls 
and denunciations of an enraged male opposition fearful 
of losing its cherished monopoly in pubhc life. Women 
began to take part in politics, not yet as women voters, but 

* Edward Mansfield, The Legal Rights, Liabilities and thUiea oj Ameri¬ 
can Women (Salem, 1843). 
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as women attending meetings and voicing their opinions 
clamorously and insistently. For it was not only the Negroes 
who looked to a Lincoln for liberation; women—^meaning 
married women—faced a situation little short of slavery. 

In 1848, Ehzabeth Cady Stanton called the first Woman's 
Eights Convention at Seneca Falls, New York, on a pro¬ 
gram of equal rights, civic enfranchisement, and equal 
opportunities for women. Like other movements of a 
similar nature, it was primarily “a declaration of woman’s 
wrongs at the hands of men, wrongs which called for 
redress.” The fact that the demand for the vote was in¬ 
cluded only as an afterthought is a well-known bit of his¬ 
tory. Susan B. Anthony, a distinguished woman who took 
a prominent part in the anti-slavery and temperance move¬ 
ments, was also a pioneer in the movement for woman 
suffrage. She was probably the first woman in the history 
of this country to vote for a president. In the presidential 
election of 1872 she cast a vote and was promptly arrested 
and fined 3100—a “debt” which is still owing to the 
Treasury. She served as vice-president, and later as presi¬ 
dent, of the National American Woman Suffrage Associa¬ 
tion. She was also editor of Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s 
weekly. The Revolution, which bore the significant motto: 
“The True Republic—men, their rights and nothing more; 
women, their rights and nothing less.” In 1898, Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, in a widely read book, Women and Eco¬ 
nomics, charged women with being oversexed and said that 
“the economic dependence of the human female on her 
mate poisons love and marriage, family and social life, at 
their source.” It is not possible in a sketch of this kind to 
include the contributions of many more writers and social 
workers who participated in this great controversy. The 
fight which began in Seneca Falls lasted for seven decades 
amidst strong opposition, denunciation, and even violence. 
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The pioneers of woman suffrage were ridiculed, ostracized, 
and bullied, but their stubborn persistence finally bore fruit. 

The first in the Union to grant woman suffrage in the 
late seventies was the state of Wyoming. Colorado followed 
suit in the year 1893. Before 1900, all states had granted 
to married women the right to make a will, and eight states 
had adopted the system of “community property rights.” 
Other states modified the common law provision by per¬ 
mitting married women to own private property separately. 
As lately as 1930, however, there were still eight states 
which put certain reservations on married women’s prop¬ 
erty rights. Only eight states have adopted provisions 
recognizing the right of a wife to separate domicile. The 
crowning success came in the year 1920, when the franchise 
for women was finally inserted into the Constitution of 
the United States and made the law of the land. 

Suffrage before and after. —That the suffragist had no 
easy sledding is shown by the fact that the United States 
was not the first country to adopt woman suffrage. The 
first to give women the right to vote were Finland in 1907 
and Norway in 1908. The German election of 1919 brought 
thirty-seven women into the Reichstag and forty-five into 
the Prussian Diet. Nor was the struggle in Europe any too 
easy. The Continent was the battleground of a heated con¬ 
troversy, which appeared in literature and on the stage 
before it was realized in everyday life. Henrik Ibsen, the 
foremost dramatist of the latter nineteenth century, prob¬ 
ably did more for the cause of woman than any other 
person since Mary WoUstonecraft. The Wild Duck, Hedda 
Gabler, and A Doll’s House made a rent in masculine com¬ 
placency and shattered the inhibitions imposed on woman. 
A Doll’s House was presented to the public in 1879. From 
the rising of the curtain to the flight of Nora, “the caged 
bird,” there ran a bitter outcry of wounded sensibilities 
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which ended in the momentous “I have other duties just 
as sacred . . . duties to myself.” 

It proved to be more than a sob; it became an avalanche. 
Ibsen’s fame percolated to England through his excellent 
English translator, William Archer, and his revolutionary 
ideas soon became part of the social consciousness. Ibsenism 
conquered Victorianism. In 1905 began an era of militant 
feminism in England. Mrs. Pankhurst and her daughter, 
Christabel, were the leaders of the revolt, the generals of 
a growing army of desperadoes who started an embarrassing 
campaign of heckling, picketing, and petitioning, and finally 
loosed a fury of violence and destruction against which the 
police and repressive policies proved powerless. There were 
hunger strikes, suicides, incendiarism, bloodshed; and at 
last even the phlegmatic lords lost head and temper. 

The Great War supervened in time to save the govern¬ 
ment from defeat by an Amazon soldiery of fighting 
mothers and shouting daughters. But these same mothers 
and daughters then proved their patriotism and their fight¬ 
ing nerve, not only in violent demonstrations, but also in 
the most important line of combat; in the factories, offices 
and the mobilization centers of industrial power which gave 
the final decision between defeat and victory. 

After the war, the pre-war lesson was promptly heeded. 
The English Parliament, this time with commendable 
speed, righted the wrongs of ages and granted woman 
suffrage. Germany followed suit. America fell in line grudg¬ 
ingly and belatedly. France, which was among the first 
nations of the world to announce the rights of man, kept 
strictly to the letter; man meant man, not woman. And 
France is consequently the only great European country 
that has so far resisted the tide of woman suffrage. 

Women have gained the right to vote in forty-one 
countries, including Australia, Austria, Canada, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, Germany, Great 
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Britain, Ireland, Holland, Hungary, Iceland, Latvia, Lithu¬ 
ania, Luxembourg, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, Ukrainia, and the United States of America. 

“Seven other nations have extended unequal suffrage to 
women. India has full suffrage for women in all but one 
province of British India and in several native states; 
Belgium and South Africa have full municipal suffrage; 
Roumania and Mexico have a limited municipal suffrage; 
Italy has a limited vote.’’ ® Kenya, Rhodesia, Burma, The 
Isle of Man, Jamaica, Tasmania, Newfoundland, Trinidad, 
the Tongo Islands, Channel Island, and the Windward 
Islands have equal suffrage with (in some of these coun¬ 
tries) certain modifications as to age and qualifications. 

And now, when woman suffrage has been incorporated in 
the constitutions of most of the enlightened countries, the 
question arises: What next? 

Woman’s enfranchisement, hailed as the climax of true 
equality, destroyed many of the legal disabilities of women, 
but in the end it was a post jactum rather than a victory. 
Perhaps, indeed, it created more problems than it solved. 
For, as Professor Leta B. Hollingsworth has so well said, 
“Suffrage can be used to modernize law, but it has very 
limited use as an instrument to modernize people.” The 
real issue is not whether women are ripe for equality. A 
much bigger problem is raised by the query; Do women 
want equality? This may sound impertinent; certainly the 
long-drawn-out struggle for suffrage would seem proof 
enough of the “will to power.” But, somehow, power and 
equality do not always or inevitably harmonize. There is 
a hiatus between the two which presents a real obstacle 
to the newly won freedom of women. This is of such great 
social importance that no man or woman interested in the 
progress of civilization can afford to disregard it, 

f Carrie Chapman Catt, loc, cit. 
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Superman feminism .—The woman movement started 
from the assumption that woman is “not unlike man.” The 
ideal was social masculinization. The race for equality was 
nearly won when, nearing the home stretch, the horse ran 
away with the rider. Realizing that to be like men would 
entail sacrifices and heavy burdens, the leaders of emanci¬ 
pation trimmed their sails. The slogan “like man” assumed 
the meaning “more than man ”—plus homme que I’homme. 
One has only to read the literary output of the more radical 
supporters of the new movement to realize how tarnished ‘ 
has become the polished shield of a mere appeal for social 
justice. Originally, the ideal of aspirants for equal rights 
was the male, whom they sought to emulate politically, 
industrially, morally, and even physically. But man showed 
his vulnerable heel. As Cato the Elder was prompt to 
realize more than two thousand years ago: “Once women 
are our equals, they soon try to supplant us.” 

The left radical wing in Germany, grouped around Helen 
Stoecker, preached social recognition of free love as the 
only proper expression of sex freedom. Others understood 
marriage to mean mother and child with the father ex¬ 
cluded from the family circle after his sordid part had* 
been played to conclusion. “The free woman who craves 
mother rights will own the children all to herself,” an¬ 
nounces one of the leaders of the left wing of the “all- 
power-to-women” movement. The Swiss suffragist, Alwine 
Hoffmann, expects that when women will have gained their 
political and social objectives nobody immoral will be a 
candidate for parliament, for “only women alone can judge 
what is beautiful, gentle and satisfactory.” Miss Helene von 
Druskowitz, in her Vademecum, chimes in: “Just to his 
nature, the man is unworthy of his consort; he is a hin¬ 
drance and not a link to marriage. He does not fit in at all 
in a world of reason. He is brutal, mendacious, his mentality 
too fragmentary and distraught, his ugliness too obvi- 
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ous. . . . Man is a median form between human and 
animal. . . Of course, we do not think for a moment to 
burden the feminist movement with the responsibility for 
the insanity of some of its radical leaders. Yet all this is not 
without significance. 

That a sharp distinction between rights and duties is 
made even by the moderate wing of the American feminist 
movement we may surmise from one of the many incidents 
worth recording. The National Woman’s Party proposed an 
amendment to the Constitution reading; “Men and women 
shall have equal rights throughout the United States and 
in every place subject to its jurisdiction.’’ The measure was 
sternly opposed by the League of Women Voters and by the 
Women’s Joint Congre.ssional Committee, as “self-defeating 
as to equality and destructive of valuable existing laws.’’ 
The endorsers of the amendment were duly penalized by 
exclusion from the International Conference of Suffragists 
which took place in Paris in 1926. 

What motivated this opposition to a move that is appar¬ 
ently a logical step toward full political enfranchisement 
can be gleaned from the following argument taken from 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s article, Woman’s Achievements 
since the Franchise. “It will be seen,’’ says the famous 
feminist, “that the Equal Rights amendment would compel 
the wife to support an incompetent husband and that the 
mother would be punished for failure to provide for her 
child or for abandoning it, and that kind of equality is not 
desired by all women.’’ A rather curious twist of logic. The 
law still recognizes the responsibility of the husband to 
provide for a dependent wife and for abandoned children 
—why then this unequal burden in the new era of equality? 

Meyrick Booth has compiled a long list of the rights of 
emancipated women contrasted with those of men.® Oppo¬ 
site the entry “Rights of Husbands’’ the space is blank save 

•Meyrick Booth, Woman and Society (Longmans, Green & Co.). 
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for a single word, "None.” This fact is recognized by 
sensible women writers—for there are still some who can 
free themselves from the ballyhoo and write like Kathe 
Sturmfels, for instance. “By reason of their high demands,” 
she says, "women in all social classes are making slaves of 
their men-folk. Husbands are becoming beasts of burden, 
occupied in producing the wealth necessary for the comfort 
of their wives, who are themselves too lazy and ineflBcient 
to discharge their domestic duties.” Perhaps it is no more 
than a passing whim of the historical Nemesis which on 
occasion delights in a change of the roles from that of the 
oppressed to that of the oppressor. Equality hangs on a 
slender thread, and no ruling class can successfully with¬ 
stand the moral ravages of power. For the dictatorship of 
one sex can succeed only through the enslavement of the 
opposite sex; and it may well be that after woman’s eman¬ 
cipation, the next chapter in history will be written on the 
struggle to secure the emancipation of the male. Indeed, the 
WoUstonecrafts of the next generation may have to reverse 
the order, arguing from the rights of women to the rights 
of men. 

Nor is this a question of balance of power between 
the two sexes. The old order was based on the static, pre- 
Darwinian tendency to classify woman as a zoological 
product, a species mi generis, created from time imme¬ 
morial with two breasts to feed as many babies as nature 
was willing to grant her, and with two hands to serve her 
master’s bidding. Her social status was unalterably fixed in 
all its minutise by a power greater than man’s. But just as 
extreme and unscientific is the ultramodern school of 
thought which created the “sociologic woman,” a phan¬ 
tom of womanhood denied her specific physiology and 
subject to conditioned social reflexes—like a manikin to 
the designs of the fashion maker. In other words, woman is 
woman only as much or as little as the changing tides or 
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moods of the social conscience permit or decree. To some, 
sex is a matter of temperament; to others, a matter of 
prejudice; but the common denominator of all these frac¬ 
tional sex theorists is its dependence on social convenience 
or convention. Margaret Mead, who, in her Sex and Tem¬ 
perament, deplores the existence of “a dichotomy of social 
personality, of a sex-determined, sex-limited personality” 
in our civilization, emphasizes how little weight the 
anatomical evidence of one’s own sex has as over against 
social conditioning. We do not intend to discuss the advan¬ 
tages of such leveling of standards, not only to civilization 
as a whole, but even to the unlucky deviants; the real 
question is if it is really as simple as all that. Is anatomical 
(biologic) sex such a negligible power that by merely 
adopting the magic formula of social reconditioning we 
shall be able to obtain the wanted “standardization of sex 
temperament”? 

The truth is that woman (or man, for that matter) is 
more than a bit of functional symbolism. Emancipation, 
if it means anything at all, means freedom, not from 
woman’s sex personality, but freedom to develop her specific 
biologic and psychologic background to the fullest advan¬ 
tage in the interest of social progress. As Professor Hollings¬ 
worth, who apparently has little faith in the theories of 
the neo-feminists, has somewhat overstated the matter: 
“Woman was caged not by man, but by her own physiologi¬ 
cal nature.” We have seen women fighting, toiling, hoping, 
' and perhaps failing through success, and now w'hat about 
her “cage,” her biologic frame? 
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What had been decided among prehiatonc pro¬ 
tozoa cannot be canceled by parliament. 

Huxley 


WOMAN is woman because of her sex. Her womanhood 
is not a caprice of-nature or a personal whim, but a firmly 
planted biological fact. Even the iconoclast Bernard Shaw, 
whose mordant wit spares the law of physiology as little 
as it does the House of Lords, has reserved for Mrs. 
Methuselah the exclusive job of ovulation. Radical fem¬ 
inists may decry their lot and call for a revolt against the 
dictates of the heavenly Patriarch, but there is little that 
they can substitute for what nature has granted so gen¬ 
erously. 

Physiology of woman. —Physiologically, woman is 
“woman” from head to toes. Sex has engraved its image with 
indelible marks not only on the sex organs proper, where 
the sexual differences are most specifically emphasized, but 
on every part of woman’s body. Next in importance to^ihe 
sex organs themselves are the secondary sex characters, 
among which are the breasts, the hair distribution, the con¬ 
tour of the pelvis. To these secondary sex characters some 
writers add a subdivision of tertiary sex signs or sig¬ 
nals which have a more remote connection with repro¬ 
duction. Though physiologically this group of characters 
has a definite field all its own, it includes practically every¬ 
thing from head to toe nail. 

The average man is taller than the average woman of 
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the same race. The proportional arrangement of the skele¬ 
ton results in a shorter trunk and longer extremities in men, 
and a more infantile build in women. The average height 
of a man of North European stock is five feet seven inches; 
that of a woman, five feet three inches. Woman’s physical 
strength is only seven- or eight-tenths that of man. This sex 
differential in strength applies to savages no less than to 
civilized races. The hand grip of a woman is calculated to 
be one-third less in strength than that of man. Women have 
a smaller weight coefficient of the muscular system amount¬ 
ing to about'twenty pounds on the average (45-50 in males 
to 25-30 in females). 

Much has been written on the assumption that women 
are less “brainy” on account of the lesser volume of the 
female brain as compared with the male. Now, it is true 
that differences in bulk alone have little relation to func¬ 
tional efficiency. The degree of intelligence can hardly be 
measured by the yardstick of size. Yet the differential of 
brain capacity, estimated at about 150 grams in absolute 
size, being a more or less constant segregation value, must 
also have some physiologic significance. Lately there has 
been introduced by Dubois and Lapicque the so-called 
“cephalization factor,” which purports to demonstrate that 
“the two sexes remain in regard to the ‘cephahzation factor' 
on an equal footing; there are no sex differences in the 
degree of mental development.” * This new “factor,” instead 
of clarifying, added to the confusion. Whatever future 
research may have up its sleeve, it surely is highly instruc¬ 
tive to find the same sex differential of brain volume in 
females unearthed from the Stone Age as in the brain 
volume of the average modern woman. 

The smaller number of red blood cells in the female (i.e., 
4,500,000 in one cubic millimeter of blood to 5,000.000 in 
the male), the lower specific gravity of female blood, and 

^ Floss and Bartels, Das Weib, Vol. I, pp. 96-97. 
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r ether more subtle, though not always arithmetically expres¬ 
sible, differences in circulation, metabolism, and breathing 
—these show that nature has allied herself definitely with 
the non-equalitarians. The finer texture of the skin in the 
female, the distribution of fat, the increased dimensions of 
the larynx (the Adam's apple) in men, the greater length 
of the vocal cords and the corresponding higher pitch of 
voice in women amounting to about one octave—all these 
major and minor deviations of structure are the physical 
signs of sex differentiation. Even more pronounced are the 
hormonal and functional attributes of sex. 

The elusive hormone .—The hormonal constitution in 
man and in woman differs both qualitatively and quanti¬ 
tatively. Hormones are chemical messengers circulating 
through the blood stream to the tissues ot the body. The 
laboratories of these chemical impulses are located in the 
ductless glands or endocrines. Philogenetically, these chemi¬ 
cal mechanisms were the original organic adjusters of the 
body before the voluntary nervous system had become 
sufficiently developed. Through their influence on and 
through the vegetative nervous system, their continuous 
supply of impulses is of great importance for the welfare 
of the body and the shaping of the mind. Most important 
of all for our subject, there are two different sex hormones: 
that of the male, secreted from the testicles, and that of the 
female, from the ovaries. 

Through the diffusion of these minute secretions into the 
blood stream, the whole personality becomes tinged with 
specific sex impulses. The secondary sex characters and 
many of the so-called tertiary sex phenomena are directly 
influenced, regulated, and molded under the powerful im¬ 
pulse of the hormonal charge. A woman in the climacteric 
loses some of her sex peculiarities. She does not, to be sure, 
become transformed into a male despite her harsh voice and 
shriveled breasts; she reverts instead to an intermediate 
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type, thereby proving the existence of a link in the chain 
of hormone and sex development. 

But there are more sex hormones than merely the in¬ 
ternal secretions of the ovaries and of the testicles, which 
are sex hormones in the strict sense. All, or almost all, of 
the glands of internal secretion are directly or indirectly 
concerned in the upbuilding of the sexual personality. 
Foremost among them is the pituitary gland, a small struc¬ 
ture the size of a bean—7 to 8 grains in weight—located at 
the base of the brain. Harvey Cushing says of this small 
body: “Here, in this well-concealed spot, lies the very 
mainspring of primitive existence—vegetative, emotional 
and reproductive—on which man, chiefly, has come to 
superimpose a cortex of inhibitions.” 

There are in this masterful gland three parts of different 
origin and functions, each of them concerned with the 
production of a specific set of hormones. The anterior por¬ 
tion (the anterior pituitary lobe) is responsible for some 
six or eight hormones. The size of the individual depends 
on the growth hormone produced by the anterior pituitary 
gland. The maturity hormone complex stimulates and 
directs the ovarian follicles to “mature, ovulate and 
luteinize.” Under the influence of pituitary stimulation, 
the maturing ovarian follicle and its successor, the corpus 
luteum, produce specific hormones of their own (estrogenic 
substances) which control the menstrual cycle and play a 
dominant role in the growth and function of the genitalia. 
“The sexual drive of mating instincts is at least partly 
dependent on ovarian follicular hormone,” says Edgar 
Allen. Adding the recently discovered lactogenic (breast- 
milk stimulating) pituitary hormone, the dominant role 
played by the pituitary gland in the sexual life cycle of 
woman becomes eminently evident. 

The cortical hormone of the adrenal glands, which cap 
the upper poles of the kidneys, has likewise a large share 
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in the business of sex. Whereas the medullar portion 
secretes adrenalin (adrenin) and controls the “biotonus” 
(vitality) of the body, the responses of the sympathetic 
nervous system, muscular eflBciency, blood pressure, etc., 
the secretion of the cortex (cortin), among other functions, 
stimulates sex development and the various color shades 
of the skin. Hypertrophy of the adrenal cortex results in 
precocious sex development. More recent investigation 
makes it plausible that the hormone of the adrenal cortex 
has a masculinizing function (virilism) similar to that of 
the testes. An overdose of “cortin” in the female causes 
atrophy of the uterus, underdevelopment of the external 
genitals, and bodily changes toward mascubnity with symp¬ 
toms of hypertrichosis (excessive hair growth), muscular 
athleticism, or adiposity. 

The thyroid, a glandular structure at the base of the 
neck, not only has a paramount influence on metabolism, 
but is also an important factor in the development of the 
mental and sexual personality traits. Dysfunction of the 
thyroid produces mongolism, associated with bodily and 
mental retardation (cretinism), myxedema, and eunuchism. 
Hypothyroidism and hypogonadism (deficiency of the sex 
hormones) form a close partnership. The thymus (chest 
gland) holds sexual development in check, and its atrophy 
coincides with the onset of puberty. Persistent or delayed 
involution creates infantilism and sexual subdevelopment. 

All this proves that sexual differentiation is more than 
a matter of the proper or the improper functioning of the 
sex glands, that it is directly or indirectly the concern of 
almost all the known endocrines, with the pituitary body 
acting as the head master. More, every single cell of the 
body not only receives a specific sex charge, but registers 
its vote and decision in the life processes of the organism 
through impulses of its own. Sex thus becomes more than 
^ single phenomenon or a single response of this or that 
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organic agency; it is to be thought of rather as a powerfully 
ionized medium of complex biochemic processes with far- 
reaching reactions. 

Why women are women .-—Woman is woman because of 
the obligations which nature has imposed or bestowed upon 
her. She is the mother of the race, and her physiology and 
biology are primarily and principally concerned with the 
business of propagation. She may, individually, forego her 
privilege or evade her ordeal by wilfully flouting the com¬ 
mand of “barbarous” nature, but she cannot rebuild her 
mechanism to suit her fancy or her misguided judgment. 
But then, does not science, the liberator of men from the 
fatalistic forces of nature, offer an alternative to those who 
chafe under the intolerable laws of blind nature? The prob¬ 
lem of the predetermination of sex has fascinated mankind 
ever since the day when man first learned to doubt and 
question, ever since, that is, man took the first steps on 
the unmapped road of thinking. It has been estimated that 
there are some five hundred hypotheses purporting to ex¬ 
plain the causes of sex differentiation, all of which can be 
summed up under three general headings. 

Theoretically, sex may be determined prior to pregnancy 
by some obscure cause ranging from God’s will, or the 
intervention of supernatural spirits, to special biologic 
faculties emanating from some peculiarities of the indi¬ 
vidual or individuals concerned—the progamous theory. 
AUied to this is the preformation theory of the eighteenth 
century, which assumed the existence of the complete 
animal or homunculus in one or the other germ cell. Among 
progamous influences (excluding theosophical beliefs), 
various hypothetical assumptions were accepted, such as 
the use of dolls, the conception of males in full moon, the 
association of male-bearing tendencies with the right ovary, 
etc. Here, too, belong Starkweather’s law of “cross heredity 
of sex,” according to which the stronger partner reproduces 
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his (or her) own sex, and the newer, more scientific con¬ 
ception of predetermination according to which the germ 
cells before uniting are either male- or female-bearing. 

The epigamous or epigenetic theory holds that the con¬ 
tributions of father and mother—the germ cells, as we would 
say today—are both sexless, and so is the embryo. But in 
the process of development, some unknown influence 
(spiritus rector or vis jormativa) or some other hypotheti¬ 
cal forces are brought to bear upon the embryo, which afiix 
their indelible mark of one or the other sex. 

As far as natural causes are concerned, we may assume, 
with more modern investigators, that nutritional elements, 
perhaps also climate, light, heat, etc., have a bearing on the 
development of sex. That scanty nourishment tends to pro¬ 
duce male children has been a persistent belief. To this 
category belongs also the assertion of Schenk of Vienna, 
that a rich sugar diet favors female birth, whereas a pre¬ 
dominant meat diet produces males. 

The third of these theories is the syngamous, which main¬ 
tains that sex is determined at the instant of conception 
by some sort of hormone liberated at the time of the union. 

All three theories, cleansed of their rust and riggings and 
translated into modern scientific language, have something 
valuable to offer, especially when all three are properly 
combined and scientifically balanced. 

Inheritance inherited ,—It would be preposterous to as¬ 
sume that heredity, which plays such a predominant role d 
in the transmission of some of the most trivial characters ' 
(such as the sixth-finger deformity or the excessive length 
of a few eyebrow hairs), should be less concerned in a 
matter so vital as sex transmission. The latter being subject 
to heredity, it is by the same token a matter of chance 
which sex in a given case is given preference by nature. 
But chance in biology is a thoroughly regulated, well-oiled 
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machine, which runs according to a set schedule. To under¬ 
stand this schedule, we must go down to fundamentals. 

The molecule of living matter is called protoplasm. The 
cell, a life unit in itself, consists of protoplasm. Though 
of microscopic size, the cell is a highly complex structure 
composed of many parts, the most important of which 
are its peripheral body, the cytoplasm, and its central part, 
called the nucleus. The nucleus contains granules or threads 
which absorb certain dyes with great avidity. This strongly 
stainable substance bears the name of chromatin. In 
mitosis or indirect cell division, the chromatin granules 
rearrange themselves in beads and threads, at first “long 
and slender and much coiled,” which subsequently grow 
“shorter and straighter” and group themselves in the direc¬ 
tion of the equatorial plane of the cell in a spindle-shaped 
structure. These thread-like, loop-like or granular structures 
are called chromosomes. The chromosomes subsequently 
split into doubles, each of which moves apart in the polar 
direction of the cell, becoming in time two separate nuclei, 
preparatory to the division into two daughter cells. 

The chromosomes vary in number from two to two hun¬ 
dred, the number being constant and specific for each 
species. Minute and insignificant though they seem, they 
are in themselves complex structures. They contain in¬ 
heritance factors or genes. Genes are the physical differ¬ 
entials of heredity units. Nobody has ever seen a gene. Its 
size is believed to be approximately that of a molecule, 
that is, 5 to 8 millimicrons, a millimicron representing 
1/25,400,000 part of an inch. The chance, therefore, of 
seeing a gene is slim indeed. Yet there they are. We know 
them by their acts. Each chromosome contains probably 
thousands of such invisible beads, arranged in the linear 
direction on its string. The countless billions of cells in the 
human body have forty-eight chromosomes per unit, and on 
every new division the daughter cells receive the same 
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number of chromosomes with a full set of genes, “since each 
half-gene is a living particle and can grow into a full-sized 
gene.” ® 

All this sounds plausible enough, but the problem be¬ 
comes more complicated when we try to apply the foregoing 
principles to the germ cells. The germ cells, or sex cells, 
have a special generic function—that of reproduction and 
transmission of hereditary traits from the parental organ¬ 
ism to that of the offspring. The female germ cell—the egg 
cell or ovum—varies in size according to the quantity of 
yolk it contains, from the large egg of the ostrich to that 
of microscopic dimensions. The human egg is 0.2 milli¬ 
meter in diameter. The sperm or male germ cell is many 
thousand tiroes smaller. Fertilization occurs whenever the 
head and the’ middle portion of a live spermatozoon enter 
the ovum, the female germ cell. There occurs an exchange 
of two germ cells equipped with two diverse sets of genes. 
Starting out with the fusion of two sets of chromosomes 
and genes, the fertilized egg undergoes a series of transfor¬ 
mation and differentiation, cleavage and division, grows 
into an embryo, and finally gives rise to a new human being 
endowed with the traits transmitted from father and from 
mother. 

Having stated that each individual cell has forty-eight 
chromosomes, we would expect that the fertilized egg, being 
a union of two germ cells, would now have a double set of 
chromosomes, i.e., ninety-six instead of forty-eight. As each ( 
chromosome has a definite set of genes, the offspring would 
literally reproduce both father and mother; each successive 
child would be an exact copy of the same pattera> and 
every new generation a duplicate of the older one. If ever 
such an event actually took place, it would make heredity 
not only a cumbersome business, but a monstrosity. To 

*H. M. Parshley, The Science of Human Reproduction (W. W. Norton). 
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obviate such a possibility, nature has resorted to an in¬ 
genious trick known as maturation of the germ cells. 

The germ cells’ coming of age .—The germ cells are 
specific cells to which nature has confided her most precious 
charge—the duty of carrying life onward and forward. 
Germ cells produce germ cells. Unless destroyed by acci¬ 
dent, or not fertilized before the death of the organism, 
germ plasm is transmitted from progeny to offspring. 
Yet, though germ plasm knows no age, the germ cells 
“count their years”: they are “infantile,” “adolescent,” or 
“mature.” As a matter of fact, they are the last among the 
cells of the organism to reach maturity, though perhaps 
among the first to be born, at any rate in some species. 

At first, their only virtue lies in being less differentiated 
than other cells of the body. The primorc^al germ cells, 
known as “gonia” (oogonia and spermatogonia), undergo 
repeated cell division and multiplication. Following the 
multiplication period comes the growth period, when the 
oogonia become oocytes, and the spermatogonia, sperma¬ 
tocytes. The growth period of the germ cells lasts a rela¬ 
tively long time—in the female, practically from birth to 
the cessation of the reproductive period. Growth implies, 
as a matter of course, increase in size and greater absorption 
of nutritive material from the tissues of the sex glands. The 
growth period is concluded by a process of synapsis of the 
chromosomes. 

Divested of technical verbiage, synapsis means fusion of 
the two members of each pair of chromosomes belonging 
to the same hereditary denomination (homologous chromo- 
sorngi), resulting in the formation of two new entities in 
theTOvelopment of the germ cells: the so-called primary 
spermatocytes and oocytes, respectively. Growth is followed 
by maturation. What synapsis had joined together— 
namely, each pair of homologous chromosomes—maturation 
puts asunder by a process of division called reduction or 
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tearing apart the fused chromosomal units along the line 
of junction. We now have two cells derived from the pri¬ 
mary spermatocytes, each containing only half the num¬ 
ber of chromosomes. We call them secondary spermatocytes 
or oocytes. This is followed by another process of division 
which represents the last chapter of the germ-cell Odyssey. 
The result of these divisions is that each primary sperma¬ 
tocyte produces four ripe spermatozoa; while in the female 
germ cell, out of the four division products only one ovum 
grows to full maturity. 

Speaking in numbers, every mature sperm cell or ovum 
will have at this stage, instead of the legitimate forty-eight 
chromosomes, only half that number, i.e., twenty-four 
chromosomes. Moreover, the process of reduction or tearing 
apart the mated halves of the parental chromosomes is 
efiFected in such a way that there remain a number of 
maternal and a number of paternal chromosomes in each 
of the mature spermatozoa. These “homologous chromo¬ 
somes show general resemblances but individual differences,” 
and it is a matter of chance which particular combination 
of genes may have gone to one or to the other cell. Each 
character being conditioned by a combination of genes, any 
change in the grouping or constitution of any one gene will 
result in alteration of the inherited character. In otl^er 
words, though every cell receives a complete set of chromo¬ 
somes, those chromosomes may carry more of the father’s 
heritage than of the mother’s, and vice versa. Thus, of two 
brothers, one may resemble the father and one the mother, 
though they have received the gift of heredity from both 
parents. ^ f* 

Now as to sex transmission. One of the most far-reSftng 
“accidental” findings in the field of sex biology was made 
when, at the beginning of the present century, scientists hit 
on the discovery that there are apparently two kinds of 
sperm cells; one kind of spermatozoa contains a peculiar 
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‘'odd” chromosome which is lacking in the other. Professor 
Thomas Hunt Morgan of Columbia University, in his 
monumental work on the fruit fly, discovered a special pair 
of chromosomes for sex transmission. He found that there 
is a marked difference between the chromosomes of the 
female and some of the male chromosomes. The female has 
a homologous pair of rod-shaped sex chromosomes. In the 
male fly, the pair differ in shape. One looks straight (the X- 
chromosome), whereas the other is hoe-shaped, with a 
hook-like twist at the tail end. The latter is the so-called Y- 
chromosome which represents the male-bearing element. 
Thus we perceive the existence of a differential, accessory, 
or odd chromosome, expressed either in numbers or in 
shape. 

If we could count the chromosomes in all the mature 
spermatozoa of an individual male, we would find that 
among the 339 billion sperm cells which an average male 
produces during his lifetime, one-half the spermatozoa'con¬ 
tain the full number of twenty-four chromosomes, the 
other half having only twenty-three chromosomes. The half 
with the reduced number of chromosomes are the repre¬ 
sentatives of the unfair sex. Twenty-four,. paternal chromo¬ 
somes coupled with twenty-four maternal make for an 
individual according to the pattern XX —that is, containing 
the germ of a female. On the other hand, twenty-four 
maternal and twenty-three paternal chrofiiosomes entering 
conception give rise to a fertilized egg along the pattern 
XY, or minus one X, containing the germ of a male embryo, 
^e s£w the fertilized egg is “predisposed” to maleness. 

mpper investigations seem to lean more to the assump¬ 
tion that the chromosomes in human spermatozoa are uni¬ 
formly equal in numbers, with one-half exhibiting an odd 
chromosome differing as to size. But this does not alter the 
general theory that there is a differential chromosome in 
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half the number of the spermatozoa, representing the 
male-bearing element. 

Inheritance of sex .—Sex is inherited. Expressed in Men- 
delian terms, one can say that sex is a Mendelian character, 
every egg cell having one determiner for sex, and the sperm 
cell being either with or without it. The union of two 
determiners gives rise to a female; the presence of one 
determiner in the egg without a homologous detenniner in 
the sperm favors the male. 

Consequently, the sex of the future individual is pre¬ 
destined progamously, i.e., during the process of maturation 
of the germ cells; also syngamously, at the entry of the par¬ 
ticular male- or female-bearing spermatozoon into the 
ovum to the exclusion of others; and finally postgamously, 
there being factors that hinder or favor the development 
of the seed planted at conception for the propagation of 
one or the other sex. Theoretically, at least, at each end or 
.beginning of the three stages of individual sex evolution, 
there is a possibility of interference and complication. 

First, there is the possibility of influencing the process of 
reduction so that, instead of there being exactly one-half 
male-bearing and one-half female-bearing spermatozoa, 
there would be a preponderance of one or the other. This 
has been done artificially in insects and fishes; through 
changes in temperature and light, and through water¬ 
absorbing chemicals that dry up the germ plasm, an excess 
of male offspring was actually produced. In man, such an 
experiment has so far proved unworkable, though we shall 
perhaps be able in time, through such powerful agencies 
as the x-rays or through the intricate machinery of np,etab- 
olic changes, to direct the reduction process of the ^!^«rm 
cells into the desired channels. 

Then, too, the hormonal factor is to be taken into 
account. Whichever sex is favored by the mechanism of 
fertilization, the development of the embryo and its sex 
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seems to be guided by special hormonal influences (Gold¬ 
schmidt’s “gynase” or “andrase”). Now these hormones, as 
we know them from other fields of physiology, are rather 
sensitive to metabolic changes; thus, theoretically, at least, 
the notion that sex can be influenced through diet, heat, 
changed mode of living, etc., may after all not be so hare¬ 
brained as it appears at first glance. Even after the child 
has been born, elimination of one of the foremost sex 
hormones through early castration may retard or alter the 
development of the secondary sex characteristics, not in 
the sense that the boy infant becomes a girl, but that he 
remains somewhere in an intermediate stage, neither male 
nor female. Also at a later period of individual development 
a functional disorder of the pituitary or a tumor of the 
adrenal cortex can influence the cycle of sex maturity. If 
this be so, then, as a matter of course, there is reasonable 
ground for assuming that early in embryonal life—perhaps 
in the first hours, days, or weeks, before sex differentiation 
becomes fixed—a change in the mysterious hormonal or 
enzymal activities may alter the path of sex determination 
already entered by the embryo, which has not yet, however, 
gone far enough to have lost the trail back. 

Though at present sex determination in the human 
species by artificial means is on the whole no more than a 
hope, we may with a certain degree of assurance anticipate 
that in the more or less distant future this hope may be¬ 
come a reality. Quite recently a new method has been found 
for ascertaining the sex of the unborn child through a dis¬ 
covery of what are probably two specific hormones: one is 
present in the blood of a woman pregnant with a boy, and 
another one in an expectant mother with girl. Foretelling 
of sex, for thousands of years a field for soothsayers and 
quacks, has thus been put on a scientific basis. 

Females preferred. —Supposing, then, that at some future 
date, the world, equipped with the means of sex determina- 
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tion, suddenly becomes “male crazy”? Is the female sex, 
then, doomed to die an inglorious death? Hardly. Nature 
is too wise to be caught unawares by her rampant children. 
First, the prevalent notion that “nobody wants girls” lacks 
confirmation in fact. Of all the applications received from 
childless couples for the adoption of children from orphan 
asylums, the majority call for girls and not for boys. More¬ 
over, nature has other more direct and also more brutal 
means of protecting her interests. 

On the principle of equality in the number of “male¬ 
bearing” and "female-bearing” spermatozoa, the laws of 
chance would justify the expectation of exactly the same 
number of male conceptions and male births as that of 
females. But in reality nothing of the sort happens. There 
is an almost universal excess of male fertilizations, embryos, 
and births. In Japan, the country with the lowest male 
excess, there were recorded 102,7 male babies born, to 100 
females; whereas in Hungary, for instance, the correspond¬ 
ing proportion was 108.3 males per hundred females. 

In the United States infant mortality has been declining 
in the last few decades “on an average of 2 points per year; 
from 87 per thousand live births in 1919 to 64 in 1930.” 
Since 1915, the index of male deaths under one year of age 
has been 1,298 to 1,332 for every 1,000 female deaths. A 
still larger excess of males is reported in fertilizations. Ac¬ 
cording to Crew, “there are about 170 male fertilizations 
to 100 females.” Among quadrupeds, too, an excess of male 
births has been traced. The farther back in embryonal de¬ 
velopment we go, the greater is the excess of males. “In a 
series of stillbirths, 2,696 were males and 2,080 females, a 
ratio of 129.6:100. In the same period of time and for the 
same city, 1,808 male premature births occurred and 1,325 
female premature births, a ratio of 136.4:100. Collected 
statistics of over thirteen million stillbirths gave a ratio of 
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131.6 males to 100 females.” * In miscarriages, too, male to 
female ranged at a ratio of 156:100. The preponderance of 
males is progressively diminishing through higher mortality 
of male babes, reaching—at about the time of maturity or 
over—a deficiency in male population instead of a surplus. 

Sex personality .—Besides sex, every woman inherits some 
of the characteristics of paternity and maternity, or the 
personalities of both sexes. All inherited characters in a 
given individual are directly or indirectly sex-tinged. Besides 
the characters which are specifically sex-tinged, there are 
characteristics which are generally sex-linked. These relate 
to bodily structures or reactions which in themselves have 
no direct connection with the business of sex, neither 
mating nor reproduction being their special province. These 
sex-linked characters are not always strictly limited to 
one sex but, as a rule, are inherited from fathers to daugh¬ 
ters or mothers to sons (cross-inheritance). In other words, 
the sex-linked peculiarities have in themselves nothing 
essential for any of the purposes of sex, but are, strangely 
enough, inoculated in one or the other sex. 

Such a sex-linked peculiarity of the blood is hemophilia. 
A hemophilic is a bleeder who has an impaired ability 
of blood coagulation by which, normally, bleeding points 
become automatically sealed. The hemophilic taint is trans¬ 
mitted from father to grandson through the mother, who 
herself is not a bleeder. It is never transmitted to daughters 
directly, but through the daughter of a bleeder to her male 
descendants, unless the daughter herself was born from 
parents who were both bleeders, in which case she too may 
become a hemophilic. 

Another sex-linked deficiency is color blindness (Dalton¬ 
ism), the inability to distinguish between red and green. 
Only males suffer from color blindness, unless again the 

•A. L. Benedict, Why We Are Men and Women (Allen. Ross & Co.), 
p. 217. 
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daughters receive two determiners for color blindness—one 
from the father and one from the mother. As for the mecha¬ 
nism of inheritance, we find that the daughters of a color¬ 
blind father and a normal mother are all normal as far as 
their own color vision is concerned; but all of them transmit 
to half of their male children the “single determiner for 
color blindness” which they carry by inheritance from their 
father. 

Many other sex-linked factors are known, and there are 
probably more awaiting discovery. But these few examples 
may perhaps suffice to demonstrate how utterly childish 
it is to concede sex differentiation in the physical sphere 
only and to deny the existence of a peculiar feminine genus 
which no amount of protest can talk down. 

Yet the two sexes, although distinct psychophysical en¬ 
tities, follow a like pattern in build, polarity, symmetry, and 
the relative position of skeleton and organs. Man has rudi¬ 
mentary breasts and nipples, and even the procreative and 
mating organs—highly specialized though they ultimately 
become for each sex—show rudiments of those of the 
opposite sex. Man, for example, lacks a uterus but has a 
utricle; woman lacks a phallus but has a highly sensitive 
phallic rudiment in the clitoris. The beginning of sex dif¬ 
ferentiation in the embryo cannot be detected until the 
fifth week of embryonal life, and actual differentiation is 
not completed before the end of the third month. From this 
we may conclude that the individual, like the egg cell, is 
to a certain extent bisexual, i.e., contains elements of both 
sexes, one element being developed according to the specific 
charge on fertilization and what follows, and the other being 
suppressed. These sex differences diverge more and more, 
as the individual grows older, and are finally fixed during 
adolescence. 

At first glance this would seem to support the ultra¬ 
feminist contention. If man and woman are biologically 
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bisexual, even though only to a limited extent, then all the 
arguments of biologically minded dissenters would seem to 
rest on shaky premises. Moreover, there are periods in the 
development of civilization when woman approaches or 
crosses the middle line, coming ever closer to the male 
polarity. All this can be summed up under the heading of 
sex metatropism. 

Sex metatropism .—From what we have said thus far, 
one may deduce the existence of two abstract types of male 
and female polarity. Between these two extremes there is a 
plane filled in -with various patterns, colorfully designed, 
woven from the same thread or coil but in varying propor¬ 
tions. To use a mathematical formula of Liepmann, there 
are individual types three-quarters masculine and one- 
quarter feminine—% M plus W (M meaning man, W 
meaning woman); and others who represent various grades 
all the way down to M and % W. However this may be, 
there certainly are no men who are 54 M, and no women 
who are % W—100 per cent t3rpes. It is difficult, in matters 
of heredity, to lay down hard and fast rules; there are 
transitional shades so small as to defy observation. And on 
the other hand there are, among a large number of women, 
such individual differences within the same sex that they 
may in certain instances almost seem to overrule the uni¬ 
versal law of sex differentiation. 

Some writers believe, for instance, that the Nordic race is 
schizothymic in temperament and character. They contend 
that the Nordic mentality is intellectually rather than emo¬ 
tionally toned, and is therefore more prone to leveling of 
sex differences and to desexualization of life’s problems— 
a condition generally spoken of as sex metatropism. Though 
the entire hypothesis of Nordic supremacy may be—prob¬ 
ably is—unscientific rubbish, the racial element has un¬ 
doubtedly had its influence on the development of sex per¬ 
sonality. There certainly is a great difference between the 
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conditions of life among the Chinese, for example, and 
those among the European peoples, a difference that is 
climatic and cultural, and to some extent temperamental 
also. But apart from racial influences, history confirms that 
there have been periods when the feminine predominated, 
when the three H’s—House, Husband, Heirs—were glorified 
as the highest ideals of womanhood; and other periods 
when sex metatropism prevailed, when the three H’s were 
abandoned for three M’s—Masculinity, Money, Merry¬ 
making—with motherhood in low esteem, sexual frigidity 
a virtue, and marriage being thought of as a rather sub¬ 
ordinate, if not inglorious venture. It is during these latter 
periods that women seek to become men in spite of their 
physical make-up. 

Metatropism, as will readily be noticed, does not imply 
physiological modification so much as it does a change in 
behavior. One of its principal characteristics is the reversal 
of erotic roles, the male acting or loving like a female and 
the female like a male. The choice of opposite sex roles and 
sex characters happens to be the fashion today—our fash¬ 
ionable contemporary beauties are women with narrow hips 
and bobbed hair, women who smoke and swear. Such periods 
in the history of civilization usually coincide with an in¬ 
crease of homosexuality, travestism, androgynisra (the 
femininity of males), and gynandrism (the masculinity of 
females). The Renaissance was an age of metatropism, and 
—still earlier—we find traces of it in Greek and Roman his¬ 
tory. The Satires of Juvenal call certain feminine customs 
unfair, just as they are sometimes called today. 

Curiously enough, the change is not only psychological 
and partly somatic—it is primarily social. Metatropism, a 
form of sexual equalization, coincides with waves of femi¬ 
nist agitation and revolt against masculine social predomi¬ 
nance. It does not militate against the soundness of the 
doctrine of emancipation to realize that in the forefront of 
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feminism we find unmarried maidens with voices sounding 
a bit too harsh for true representatives of the feminine sex. 
Emancipation from the male goes hand in hand with the 
striving to look and be like the male not only in social 
position but also in the psychological approach to the prob¬ 
lems of the day. One of the ways of overcoming the male 
prejudice is to steal his show. 

However, metatropism and its counterpart, hypertropism, 
are essentially transitory phenomena. Such deviations from 
the normal are acquired and therefore artificial, not perma¬ 
nent of* racial.- They are not “sports” or mutants, their 
emergence and typification being caused by purely environ¬ 
mental, extragerminal conditions, without equivalent 
changes in the hereditary constitution. Through the direct 
or indirect influence of environment on the endocrines, 
the secondary and tertiary sex characters may become 
dwarfed and brought down to a mean, “sexless” level, 
but here also the devil exorcised from the church steps 
returns through the back door. “Mentality, morality, con¬ 
duct, career, fate are affected by the hereditary materials 
with which the individual starts life.” * Our women-folk, 
educated according to male standards, may ape the silly 
male in all the splendor of his sunken glory, may act Hke 
males and think in masculine terms. But a reaction is 
bound to set in, and those who like full bosoms may live 
yet to see them as fashionable as they were in the gay 
nineties. And if not they themselves, their children or 
children’s children are sure to make up for the disappoint¬ 
ment of their cheated elders. 

Let us conclude with a memorable passage borrowed from 
Dr. C. G. Jung; “A man can live the feminine in himself 
and a woman the masculine in herself. None the less, in 
man the feminine is in the background, as is the masculine 

* H. S. Jennings, Geneticn (W. W. Norton), p. 203. 
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in woman. If one lives the opposite sex in one’s self, one 
is living in one’s own background, and that restricts too 
much the essential individuality. A man should live as a 
man, and a woman as a woman.” 
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WOMAN’S SEX PSYCHOLOGY 


Human thought and conduct can only he 
treated broadly and truly in a mood of tol¬ 
erant irony. 

—James Harvet Robinson 


- « - 

SEX differentiation of the body is so obvious that not even 
the most enthusiastic feminist can deny its existence. But 
somatic sex is one thing, and mental sex another; at least, 
this is the contention of certain behavioristic psychologists 
today who deny mental sex differentiation. Mme de Stael 
expressed this view when she wrote: "Les ames n’ont pas 
de sexe” (souls have no sex), and Dr. Olga Knopf in a 
recent book states emphatically: “The physiological differ¬ 
ences of sex play no part in the development of character.” 
On the other side of the fence stands Professor W. Liepmann 
with his assertion that “the fundamental laws of biogenetics 
determine not only the morphological differences [of sex] 
but also its psychology.” ^ Apparently, it all depends on 
how we interpret the meaning of “psychology.” 

The complex .—The significance of conflict in mental proc¬ 
esses cannot be denied. Conflict is the yeast of mental search 
and research. But the ultimate goal of all mental processes 
is action. The mind is essentially purposive and conative. 
The instincts are conative or, if you prefer a less technical 
expression, volitional dispositions. Intelligence is the search¬ 
light pointing the way for the most purposive discharge of 
mental energy in the service of adaptation. Affect, the 

1 Walter Liepmann, Psychologie der Frau (Urban & Schwarzenberg, 
Vienna, 1920). 
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faulty of perceiving pain and pleasure, joy and distress, 
is the signal of success or failure, and reciprocally serves as 
the drive or the urge. The mind, like any process in life, is 
directed toward leveling the opposing potentials, toward 
unity, harmony, and homogeneity. It strives for peace or 
armistice, without which conation (action) is hampered, 
crippled, and ineffective. The aim cannot be clearly per¬ 
ceived in a fog, and conation without an aim is like shoot¬ 
ing in the dark. 

Anything in the mind which disturbs the intrinsic har¬ 
mony is detrimental to unity of action. It acts like a foreign 
body. It forms a “complex.” It engenders conflict and strife, 
from which the conscious mind tries to dissociate itself in a 
variety of ways by quarantining it in closed quarters, locking 
it up in tight compartments, or repressing it into the 
bottomless depth of the unconscious. The mind is full of 
such complexes. 

Instincts caged and gagged are great trouble makers. 
Thwarted in their normal activities, they engender most of 
the painful complexes which trouble the modem mind. They 
foment turbulence, breed neurosis, or drive to insanity. 
“The beliefs of the sane, whether true or false, are generally 
supported by the opinion of a class, and are the result of 
the operation of the herd instinct. The delusions of the 
lunatic, on the other hand, are not so supported, but are 
individual aberrations working in direct opposition to the 
herd instinct.” ® Insanity, or neurosis, is the way of escape 
of the individual from an intolerable impasse reached in 
the fratricidal strife among the various complexes and pow¬ 
ers of the mind. 

Whatever the ultimate result, repression through fear, 
punishment, or censorious intimidation is not an innocuous 
method of building up personality and character. Another 

* Bernard Hart, Psychology 0 } Insanity (Cambridge University Press, 
1028 ). 
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way of adjustment which does not use the axe to lop off 
the rough edges of personality is that of “sublimation.” 
Sublimation tends toward elimination of a turbulent audi¬ 
ence, but by a more refined method than brutal expulsion 
from the mental show. Here the herd instinct, instead of 
baring its savage teeth, uses suggestion, persuasion, admoni¬ 
tion, and almost parental solicitude. Speaking in terms of 
the mind, the noisy detrimental complexes, instinctual or 
otherwise, are not barred into inactivity, but are given a 
more useful field for play and self-assertion. 

The surplus energy of the sex instinct, the most powerful 
and therefore the most doctored by the veterinarians of 
the herd, may be skilfully conducted into the channels of 
creative or recreational activities in play, artistic perform¬ 
ances, or the political arena of professional altruism. We 
then speak of sublimation rather than repression. Of the 
two methods of dealing'with painful complexes, sublimation 
is the more desirable and the more social, but also the more 
difficult. 

The sex complexes. —Sex, including the pairing and the 
maternal instincts, occupies physiologically and bio-psycho- 
logically such a dominant position in woman’s life that it 
would be absurd to deny its differential potentialities in the 
mental as well as the biological processes. Everyone, of 
either sex, who has a mind has a psychology so filled with 
specific impulses derived from native sources—principally 
from the mine of the procreative instincts and from the 
vegetative, gonadal, and other endocrinological laboratories 
—that to hear a physician-psychologist deny the specific 
sex tinge of character, conduct, and other psychophysical 
phenomena proves once more how difficult it is to free 
psychology from prejudice. 

Disregarding for the moment minor complexes and com¬ 
plexities, there are three large dominant spheres of the 
sex complex. There is first the primitive desire for physical 
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union—liie sex urge stricte aemu, intense and direct, purely 
instinctual and irrational. Secondly, there is the intellectual 
superstructure of love and identification with the chosen 
personality, almost to complete confluence and mutual ab¬ 
sorption of individualities. Physical sex is polygamous, ex¬ 
tensive, objective, and realistic; sex hypnotized by love is 
exclusive, coextensive, object-centered and choice-limited— 
monogamous, at least as long as love finds a single direction. 
And lastly, there is the third in the union—the “altruistic” 
parental complex. 

In the male, the three complexes are split into three com- 
partmental units. A man may rise above the purely physical 
and accentuate the ideal, the platonic, poetical side of sex 
love. Or he may love one woman and seek another outlet 
or outlets for purely physical sex satisfaction. For that 
matter, the same may occur in woman, though not with the 
same degree of ease or expeditiousness. 

In the female, these three-part complexes form a unit 
more closely knit than in the male and, while not always 
working in complete harmony, they are not so easily segre¬ 
gated as in the male. 

Of the three, the parental complex shows perhaps the 
highest points of divergence between man and woman, in 
that it is more organic in woman, and more artificial in man. 
Now, all these modabties of kindred dispositions are a source 
of strength and conflict, friction and comfort. In the male, 
owing to the loose connection of the three, the mind resorts 
to its old trick of building logic- and moral-tight compart¬ 
ments for each of the three complexes and subcomplexes. 
He may love his wife and not neglect the servant girl. He 
may be a good husband and not care for the children. In 
woman, owing to strong cohesiveness or “cathexis” among 
the three, such a split is scarcely compatible with any degree 
of satisfactory adjustment; moreover, because of the inter- 
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locking of the three complexes, woman cannot resort to the 
same degree of sublimation as can a man. 

One other fundamental feature of great consequence de¬ 
serves special consideration. The three mental complexes, 
especially that of motherhood—not to speak of the tidal 
and cyclic, physiological, and therefore also psychological 
functions inherent in woman’s life processes—make such a 
drain on woman’s mental and physical energies that com¬ 
paratively little remains for pure intellectual pursuits. 
Woman is not only sex, but all sex. There are, we admit, 
exceptional women burdened with the seeds and fruits of 
procreation who have made lasting contributions to science, 
literature, or social progress; but these are exceptional 
geniuses of their sex. To express it somewhat drastically; 
a woman cannot be all sex and more than sex. Her libido, in 
the sense of Jung’s definition as the total store of all avail¬ 
able mental energy, is sex-centered to a great extent. Most 
of it is invested in conservative issues of the primary sex 
functions: in the instincts, complexes and subcomplexes of 
sex. A great deal of energy is being lavished on the various 
power plants and substations, whose sole aim is protective 
and prophylactic rather than productive, in order to sup¬ 
press and isolate the “dangerous” elements and ehminate 
friction so far as possible. For, “whoever deals with a primal 
urge by means of repression must pay by losing control 
of the urge, which will attempt in all sorts of disguises to 
assert its independence. ... In any case, there is bound to 
be some crippling of the ego.” ® 

The amount of energy thus expended is variable in each 
individual case, but on the whole it is much greater in the 
female than in the male. What remains for speculation and 
new investments (to continue the same figure of speech) is 

® William Healy, Aupista F. Bronner, and Anna Mae Bowers, The 
Structure and Meaning of Psychoanalysia (Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 
1930). 
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a mere fraction of the total capital which, unless prudently 
husbanded, is soon dissipated in unproductive fashion. 
Woman’s investment of energy is to a great extent sex 
bound, and from whichever viewpoint one attempts to ap¬ 
proach woman’s psychology, one stumbles on the primary 
function of woman as something so fundamental as to be 
not only physical but also mental. And this brings us to the 
main issue. 

The she and the “id ”.—The great engineer of the mind 
cannot create new energy, but he can shift the available 
energy from power to power, according to the most vital 
needs of the individual, provided the chief engineer is not 
only capable but also free from undue handicaps. The sex 
urge attached firmly to the instinctual power plant, to the 
more primary structures of mental energy (called by Freud 
the “id"), shows great cohesive power which must be 
broken down by force, by the strength of some great, stir¬ 
ring interest in order to divert its energy for some 
purpose. " 

In woman, the cohesive power of investments in the 
service of the primary functions of sex is stronger and 
more absorbing than in man. Consequently, only an equally 
strong or a stronger stimulus or interest can tear away from 
the capital and principal—for whatever new interests seem 
vital—enough to warrant such a shift of energies. In other 
words, all other interests must be strongly affective to be¬ 
come effective, powerful enough emotionally to lend 
strength to their claim on attention. 

All this means great effort. The constant strain engenders 
a certain degree of mental exhaustion or psychasthenia. 
Moebius has mistaken the physiologic penury of choice for 
the poverty of means, and advanced the claim of woman’s 
physiologic mental debility (physiologischer Schwachsinn). 
Nothing could be more preposterously stated. Woman’s 
mental powers are not diminished. If anything, woman 
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could be justified in putting in a claim to the contrary. 
Neither is she lacking in any of the fundamental patterns 
of the mind, which are universally distributed in the primi¬ 
tive mind of the savage no less than in the highly cultivated 
mind of a Nobel prize-winner. Where she differs from the 
male is in the investment plan and the shifting rate of her 
available mental energy, in the qualitatively differential 
coloring of the universal patterns. 

To speak in more specialized terms, her libido is less dif¬ 
fusive for the same reason that it is more intensely absorbed 
in connection with her primal instincts of sex. She is more 
"emotional” because only strongly affective motives can dis¬ 
lodge her principal preoccupation with and absorption in 
the primal instincts of sex and procreation. Her mind is less 
abstract because it is deeply anchored in the realities of life 
and the reproduction of life. She differs from the male in 
character, temper, and temperament because of her differ¬ 
ential native dispositions. “We perceive things in their rela¬ 
tion to our interest, narrow or wide; and adequately we do 
things in our interest, narrow or wide” (Haldane). Woman 
is different because her interests in life are different. It must 
be a lucrative proposition indeed, glowing with all the lure 
and intensity that a strongly emotional appeal can show, 
that can make her acquire a new perspective farther away 
from her main goal. Even so, the new goal is mostly a chip 
of the old block, connected directly or in a roundabout way 
with her primary functions. 

Goethe once said: “Sehr viel vermag die Pflicht, unendlich 
mehr die Diebe” (strong is the power of duty, infinitely more 
so that of love). This expresses exactly what we have said: 
a woman who loves can perform wonders, even in a sphere 
which is not the stronghold of her mental proclivities. Any¬ 
thing that has some central or even tangential points of 
contact with her primary function as & woman receives 
added strength from the main reservoir of the “id” and 
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IjecomeB focal or sex-tinged, no matter what its source and 
province may be. The entire mental life of woman is sex- 
Colored. In a certain sense, then, we may conclude that 
women feel differently, think differently, and act differently 
from men. The physical woman is paralleled by the mental 
woman. The same applies to the sex urge in woman. 
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THE SEX URGE IN WOMAN 


Nature doet not wish that a woman should 
be satisfied with one man, and the genius oj 
nature i« Qod. 

—PiEBBE Col 


“ARE women human beings?” was the topic of a heated 
debate at the Council of Macon in a. d. 585. We today 
marvel at the temerity of the fathers who knew not their 
daughters. Yet, though opinions may have differed as to 
theory, in practice at least the world had been acting for 
many centuries as if women had no souls. Having no souls, 
they had no sex consciences. Woman was either a whore 
or a virgin. But in neither capacity was she ever considered 
a sex subject belonging to herself; rather, she was a sex 
object, the means to an end—or without the end. Devotion 
to the divine, or homage paid to the fiendish principle—one 
of these decided woman’s allegiance. Either way she was 
merely an instrument playing the tune of her seducer or 
her uplifter. She had no legitimate excuse for craving sex 
experiences, unless indeed she was possessed by the evil one. 
She was bom to bear, and for this purpose her body was 
furnished with receptacles of lust for the use of her lord 
and master. But that she, too, might experience desire— 
such a thought could not be reconciled with the reputation 
of a good woman. In other words, w'oman belonged to a 
definite sex, but in her innermost desires she was to remain 
sexless. Thus Christianity solved one of the most fascinat¬ 
ing problems—and incidentally the most difficult one of all 
ages. 
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starting with denial, it ended in betrayal. wS 
typical aex golem of early Christianity, became i^/ j 
day of the church the embodiment of all sex j 
clay in the hands of the masculine potter, she j 

and deformity, a poison chalice filled to overflowing with 
the most vicious ingredients of humanity. The rough and 
ready pattern of the sexless woman becEime a scarecrow 
of sex. 

As in everything else, here also ready-made forms were 
appropriated, cut and molded to suit the special require¬ 
ments of the age. The ascetic and the libertine met on the 
same ground. Por essentially they are twins born from the 
same womb. Both detest woman, for each desires her im- 
providently or impotently. Both rob her of individuality, 
deny her soul and substance, since their craving is beyond 
saturation or earthly satisfaction. Both are condemned to 
eternal longing, yearning and striving beyond hope of pos¬ 
session. Only by destroying the personality of woman—one 
by denying her soul, the other by raping her body—can 
they ever hope to reach out for the mystery of sex. 

Indeed, while almost every epoch has had its own code of 
sex morals, the few cardinal patterns in the masculine ap¬ 
praisal of the sex function of woman, widely though they 
may differ in essentials or in details, show the closest 
similarity in the final analysis. The wise man’s code is the 
fool’s cud. A review of a few cogent, cryptic, or sententious 
remarks of the wisest of their respective ages will give us a 
fair estimate of the opinions coming from the different levels 
of civilization. 

“Woman, thy name is shame”.—The question of sexual 
tension between men and women has occupied writers and 
investigators for thousands of years. Judging from appear¬ 
ances, it would seem that women, playing the passive role 
in the sex approach, are also less inclined to make advances 
and more prone to resist temptation. This alone could be 
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taken as a victory over the senses such as the male is rarely 
capable pf. And de facto, taking into account the declara¬ 
tions of various authorities, one finds a great many voices 
clamoring in favor of female sex inhibitions as a natural 
process, interpreted at times as downright frigidity, at others 
as an exhibition of a higher moral sense. Even Lecky, whose 
History of European Morals may be counted among the 
best books of a generation, utters the solemn conviction 
that “morally, the general superiority of women over men 
is, I think, unquestionable.” ^ Still, taking such experienced 
connoisseurs of the fair sex as Solomon, for instance, whose 
harem contained a thousand women, we find a characteristic 
passage credited to this blase philosopher; 

The horseleech hath two daughters crying, “Give, give!” 

There are three things that are never satisfied, 

Yea, four things say not: “It is enough”: 

The grave; and the barren womib; 

The earth that is not filled with water; 

And the fire that said not: “It is enough.” 

Proverbs 30: 15, 16 

A Hindu saying expresses a similar thought: “The flame 
does not consume itself on wood, the sea on rivers, and the 
bright-eyed on men.” 

In the Kdmasutrdm (the Ars Amandi of the ancient 
Hindus), desire in women is calculated to be eight times 
stronger than in men; wherefore, though a woman cannot 
be satisfied with one man, man’s desire is uniform and 
simple. And in the Andngardnga'. “The urge of love in 
women is eight times as potent as that of men.” 

The code of Manu, that wise mystic, has this warning: 
“One has to endeavor to keep women from evil influences; 
if not supervised they bring misfortune to the home. Women 
are by their very nature experts in the seduction of men; 

^W. E. H. Lecky, History oj Ewopeart Morals (D. Appleton & Co.), 
Vol. II, p. 359. 
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hence, man should avoid being found even with his nearest 
kin [a woman, of course] in lonely places. The cause of dis¬ 
honor is woman; the cause of strife is woman; the worldly 
existence cause is woman; yea, one must avoid woman.” 

Juvenal, the most modernistic among the old Roman 
writers, plainly shows his contempt for the moral baseness 
of womanhood. In the sixth book of the Satires he thus 
remonstrates against the ladies of Rome: "Why tell of love 
potions and incantations, of poisons brewed and adminis¬ 
tered to stepsons, or of the grosser crimes to which women 
are driven by the imperious power of sex? Their sins of 
lust are the least of all their sins.” 

The law of Heliogabalus decreed that no woman, not 
even a vestal virgin, was to be persecuted for a breach of 
the vows of chastity, because “women are too pitifully frail 
to keep their promises.” 

Ovid says in The Art oj Love: “It [woman’s uncontrol¬ 
lable passion] is ten times fiercer than ours and full of 
madness. . . . Not one in ten thousand will offer resistance.” 

In the Roman de la Rose, the most widely read book in 
the last two centuries of the Middle Ages (translated from 
the French by Chaucer), we find the following passage: 
“A virtuous woman: Nay, I swear by good St. Denis that 
this is more rare than is a phoenix.” 

In the Malleus, woman fares even worse: “What is 
woman but the ruin of friendship, an inescapable punish¬ 
ment, a necessary disaster, a fascinating evil, a natural 
temptation, a domestic peril, a despicable danger, a uni¬ 
versal evil in fine colors?” 

In a work of Vendette, of the seventeenth century, we 
find the following home-brewed maxim: “In love affairs, 
men are mere children in comparison with women; women 
have, in such matters, a greater imagination, and command 
more time to dwell on the affairs of the heart; they are more 
lascivious and love-sick than men.” 
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Plazono, in 1621, gave expression to the thought that 
women have a greater delight in sexual contact because of 
the larger contact surface. Indeed, many physician-authors 
of the seventeenth century clung to the belief of the greater 
love intensity in the female in comparison with the male. 

Such views, prevalent from the days of antiquity, were 
passed on to later generations. There were, of course, varia¬ 
tions. The age of chivalry had raised woman to the pedestal 
of an ethereal being—a sort of half-angel or mascot. But 
this applied only to somebody else’s woman—wife or 
daughter—and not to the woman with whom one consorted 
in daily contact. Christian teachings elevated the Holy Vir¬ 
gin to vestal purity. She was sexless, untouched and un¬ 
polluted by sex desire. But Maiy was in Heaven. Here, in 
the purgatory of our mother earth, woman was a monster, 
“sexy, hexy, and whory.” It was the Protestant church 
which, while repudiating the Mary cult, saw in every woman 
a Mary or at least a Margaret. The Pietistic movement 
added scenery to chivalry and dolled up the schone Seele 
as a soulful, sweetish, sentimental sob sister, who “loves all 
but yields naught.” 

However, all this was not the expression of a mere change 
of taste but was based on deeper sociological motives. The 
middle class needed a thrifty type of woman, the woman 
of “kitchen, kirk and kids,” and created her according to 
its own pattern. The mosaic of the sexless woman, which 
Christianity had accepted in stock and mock, was renovated 
in the laboratory of the new middle-class conscience, and to 
suggest to a Puritan that a woman had any other desire 
than to please God and her husband would have shocked 
him. Thus, during the eighteenth century, writer after 
writer championed the cause of woman as the prototype of 
angelic innocence and high moral standards. The ever 
recurring leitmotif in belles lettres is innocence raped by 
a cunning sensualist. Woman yields nothing except when 
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charmed, duped, possessed by force or obsessed by the devil. 
There were, to be sure, undercurrents of feminine deviltry 
pictured in defiance of the middle-class melodrama. Letters, 
like life, are spun on many patterns. But even so, woman 
was usually the victim, sometimes the transgressor, only 
rarely the aggressor. 

Science, like fiction, bears the stamp of the age. The 
scientist proves what the artist dares dream and what the 
crowd deems daring. The sex manuals of this period, almost 
up to its close, invariably make it a point to prove the 
“law” of the lesser desire in the female. 

Around the middle of the nineteenth century, Lord Acton, 
an English surgeon, published a book which remained a 
standard authority on sexual questions for nearly half a 
century. He was a staunch believer in inborn chastity, prov¬ 
ing that the majority of women are rather poorly sexed 
"to the greater advantage of our social system.” An au¬ 
thority like Fehling saw something pathological in the 
sexual proclivities of young girls. Even Moll, who knows 
his physiology as few others do, is inclined to credit women 
with less sensuality than men. Krafft-Ebing endorses the 
view of Acton, with a rather gratuitous remark that were 
it not for this difference, “the whole world would have been 
transformed into a public house, and marriage as well as 
family life would become unthinkable.” No less a scientist 
than Darwin thought that the males of almost all the 
species are endowed with a stronger passion than the fe¬ 
males. “The male searches, the female chooses.” The male 
will mate with any woman, irrespective of her status or 
standing; the female, as a rule, only with the man of her 
choice. 

Analogy and physiology.—The tenor of nineteenth- 
century science was thus predominantly partial to w'oman. 
Whence this “feministic” taint? 

In the appraisal of woman’s sexuality, as in any appraisal 
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of values, the subjective viewpoint of the appraiser is of 
as much consequence as the objective facts, based on ob¬ 
servations, deductions, and inductions. Public opinion, being 
a stereotyped code of prevalent beliefs, ergo unprobed and 
uncritical, is molded according to the general trend. But 
even the best minds of the age are patterned on the prin¬ 
ciples of their particular environment. 

All these views on sexual proclivities of women are fully 
comprehensible in the light of the accepted standards of the 
age. But what is comprehensible from the point of view of 
psychology is reprehensible in “science,” priding itself on its 
biological insight. Instead—or perhaps better, in fortifica¬ 
tion—of thinking by mere analogy, physiology, itself a child 
of the age, must be consulted on a subject as “objectively” 
subjective as is the appraisal of woman's sexuality. 

Let it then he said emphatically; Woman’s sensibility and 
sexual excitability are not inferior physically or superior 
morally, but are sensations mi generis, and as there can be 
no eongruity of two sensations, there can be little if any 
quantitative correlation between them. Sex in man and sex 
in woman are controlled by two different hormonal secre¬ 
tions, specific for each sex. Though newer research has wid¬ 
ened the scope of hormonal interrelations in proving also 
that the male shows traces of the so-called female hormone, 
the strength of the specific hormone and its influence on sex 
life cannot be denied. Besides the different biochemical 
qualities of the two gonadal (i.e., sex glandular) systems, 
there are other elements contributing to qualitative special¬ 
ization of desire and satisfaction. Organic differentiation is 
backed up by functional antithetical behavior. Man’s urge 
has a high potential, capable of discharge with spark-like 
rapidity. It is focal and pivotal, leaving other parts of the 
body free from undue sex encumbrances. In woman, the 
sex urge is more infantile and is probably never totally 
discharged, thus leaving her less energy for other uses. 
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Bousfield alludes to this state of woman’s sexuality as “con¬ 
tinual leakage of energy, draining on her reservoir of energy 
and efficiency.” 

In man, physically and also psychically, sexual perception 
is to a greater extent centered in one organ. In woman, 
while the clitoris is most responsive to sexual turgor, it is 
not the only organ concerned in the sexual act or acts. In¬ 
deed, woman is omnisexual—much more so than man. Her 
erogenous zones (the parts capable of receiving sexual 
stimuli) are spread over the entire surface of the body. The 
vagina, the anal region, the cervix, and the breast nipples 
are highly sensitive parts of the body, most responsive to 
direct sex stimuli. Excitation of the vaginal structures brings 
forth orgiastic sensations and erection of the nipples. Sexual 
excitement causes turgor and fulne.ss of the breasts. Strok¬ 
ing of the nipples calls forth contraction of the uterine 
muscles. It is often noticed in childbed that during suckling 
there is a larger flow of puerperal discharge. 

Nor is the breast the only extra-gonadal organ concerned 
in sexual potentialities. The whole surface of the skim is 
sexually charged. A stroke over the arm, a touch on the 
bare skin, is often sufiicient to call forth sexual stimulation; 
whereas in men, the same stimuli generally fall on a dead 
level. There are reports of orgiastic sex experiences among 
some of the Scoptes women (a Russian religious sect prac¬ 
tising castration) whose clitoris, breasts, and labia had been 
partially or totally removed. 

Anatomically speaking, the clitoris is extraordinarily rich 
in nerve fibers. The clitoris is “an erectile structure homo¬ 
logous with the penis. It is situated beneath the anterior 
labial commissure. ... It consists of two corpora cavernosa 
[spongy blood-flooded bodies] composed of erectile tissues; 
. . . th.e free extremity (glans clitoridis) is a small, rounded 
tubercle, consisting of spongy erectile tissue, and highly 
sensitive” (Gray’s Anatomy). 
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From this description alone, one would be inclined to 
credit the clitoris with as much sensation as the male organ, 
c’’ more. The small labia—two small skin folds situated 
between the larger outer lips of the vulva—are also endowed 
with considerable erotic receptiveness. They are abundantly 
supplied with blood vessels which impart a measure of erec¬ 
tile response to stimulation. Masturbation is mostly per¬ 
formed by rubbing the small labia and clitoris. Also the 
vaginal surfaces, with their scattered friction bodies, corru¬ 
gations, and erectile zones, are centers of cumulative 
pleasure sensations. In short, women have at least three 
zones, if not more, which directly participate in sexual ex¬ 
citation during the act. The uterus, too, notably the pro¬ 
jecting cervix, seems capable of participating in pleasurable 
sensations. Ejaculation around the uterus completes the arc 
of orgiastic discharge. In the Orient, masturbation of the 
uterus is quite common. 

The male reaches the height of tension during ejacula¬ 
tion, following which he falls back exhausted and more or 
less disillusioned. There is an instantaneous release and 
relaxation. Galen’s remark, Triste est omne animal post 
coitum praeter mulierem gallumque (every animal is sad¬ 
dened after coitus save the woman and the cock), points 
to the difference that exists between the sexes in the char¬ 
acter of the fore- and after-pleasure. In woman, tension in¬ 
creases slowly, reaches the height of orgasm which seems 
to transcend that of the male in intensity and extensiveness, 
and then slowly decreases, falling to the zero level of the 
desire either late or never. 

That women are seldom fuUy satisfied with a single 
orgasm is the contention of many wmmen writers. One writer 
goes so far as to assert that from the purely physical point of 
view women should be more prone to polyandry than men 
to polygyny, monogamy being for the former an adopted 
means of security, a male-captivating device. “Sex for the 
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males is an episode—for women it is the quintessence of 
life.” The woman writer, Crete Meissel-Hess, calls male 
sexuality a function; woman’s an organic state. 

Pathology corroborates physiology. In women who have 
become insane, i.e., freed from the normal inhibitive influ¬ 
ences, lurid obscenity is among the most manifest symp¬ 
toms; whereas in the male, insanity obscures rather than 
increases sexual interests. Likewise, under anesthesia women 
exhibit more erotic excitation than men. 

And so we may conclude without hesitation: The ancient 
theories imputing to women a higher degree of sexual excit¬ 
ability and greater sensuality are nearer the truth than was 
the Victorian cant which set up anemic idols, both lifeless 
and sexless. Woman’s behavior in matters of selection is 
not to be confused with her sexual feelings. The former is 
dictated by the social code and cannot be used as a standard 
measurement of inner sexual values. 

“Women,” says Ellis, “are fully as well able as men to 
experience affection for more than one person of the oppo¬ 
site sex, though on account of the deeper significance of 
sex for women they may be instinctively more fastidious 
than men in sexual choice, and on account of social and 
other considerations, more reticent and cautious than men 
in manifesting or yielding to their affections.” 

Theory in practice .—Many readers will concur in the 
foregoing conclusion. More will object to such sweeping 
generalizations. At least one class of women is exempt from 
the category of the sensuous. For idealization of the mother 
type lives subconsciously in the mind of man and, quite 
fortunately, prevents his total disillusionment. It keeps his 
vision blurred. He cannot see because he does not dare to 
see. He will always find a corner in his heart too sacred 
to be swept by the broom of generalizations. 

This unintentional bias, as it were, projects itself still 
more in the attitude of the male toward girls of a tender 
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age. Here, not only a residuum of the mother image, but 
also the sister or daughter sentiment, clouds the outlook. 
It is almost generally—and erroneously—believed by men 
that while the adolescent boy may have visitations of the 
sex urge, his sister at an equal age, unless led astray by 
improper influences, is pure innocence. False modesty has 
too long been an obsession even among scientists. There are 
still books and pamphlets on publishers’ shelves, and new 
ones appear from time to time, stating emphatically that 
there is no such thing as a genuine sexual desire in women, 
and that only after a girl has tasted of the forbidden fruit 
does she become knowing and desiring. “It is rare,’’ says 
Ellis, “for girls to have their fxst experience of sexual excite¬ 
ment (with 01- w'ithf)ut orgasm) in sleep, and the supposition 
that they commonly do is due to ignorance.” These state¬ 
ments are ready for revision. 

Newer investigations have clarified our understanding of 
sex phenomena. In one form or other, the sex urge starts 
with the swaddling clothes and ends with the shroud. In¬ 
fantile sex expressions, much though they may differ quali¬ 
tatively from adult sexuality, are highly significant, not 
only per se but also in their bearing on the entire develop¬ 
ment of personality. Margaret Mead reports that in Samoa 
nearly every little girl masturbates from the age of six or 
seven, and the same fact has been noted among other 
primitive peoples. And it would be strange indeed if civil¬ 
ized man proved to be more “natural” than the man of 
nature. As a matter of fact, it is coming to be realized 
that women resort to masturbation from early childhood 
and continue up to senility. 

Comparing boy infants with girls, the latter seem to 
show’ an even stronger manipulative response to the latent 
sex urge than boys. From the pregenital stage, focalization 
of the desire on the genital zone is accomplished around the 
second or third year of life in the female as well as in the 
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male sex, though in the female this tendency proceeds at a 
slower pace and is never accomplished with finality. Con¬ 
sidering masturbation as the mechanism of genital local¬ 
ization, we ought not be surprised that girls resort to mas¬ 
turbation from their earliest childhood and continue beyond 
the age of latency, when temporarily most boys lose inter¬ 
est in sex. 

Of twenty-six children investigated by Neter,* eighteen 
were girls who masturbated between the first and the third 
year of childhood. For this, their sex anatomy may be 
greatly responsible. Irritation by stagnant secretions and 
excretions, the facility of friction by rubbing, stroking, and 
other modes of excitation or merely by crossing the legs, 
riding or even walking, not to speak of inflammatory condi¬ 
tions Like vulvovaginitis, worms, etc., make masturbation 
an almost foregone conclusion. 

In boys, adolescence brings a new influx of sex sensa¬ 
tions which seek relief in increased masturbation. And 
though girls in puberty do not neglect the masturbatory 
arts, the frequency and intensity of the act for them are 
probably less than for boys of equal age. As if in compensa¬ 
tion for this deficiency, there is in girls a widespread tend¬ 
ency to continue masturbation well beyond the limit of the 
masturbatory age in the strict sense. 

This agrees with the observations of another authority 
who is of the opinion that, generally speaking, young girls 
ten to sixteen years old masturbate less than do boys of the 
same age, but that from eighteen to nineteen and twenty, 
auto-erotic manipulations are resorted to by women almost 
universally with or without moderation. 

A still more debatable subject is the problem of so-called 
pollutions (the wet dream or dream masturbation). Ellis 
thinks that, while in chaste boys erotic dreams pre a definite 
and regular phenomenon, it seems to be an exception for 

“PlosB and Bartels, Das Weib, Vol. 1, p. 138. 
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girls to experience definitely erotic dreams during the period 
of puberty or adolescence. Other authorities of repute and 
merit deny the possibility of dream reveries in a virgo 
intacta. Rohleder stoutly maintains that a chaste virgin ex¬ 
periences nothing of the kind, and Frankel admits the possi¬ 
bility of sex dreams but not of “lust dreams." As a matter 
of fact, all these fine distinctions are pointless. To admit— 
in one breath—that girls do masturbate and deny the possi¬ 
bility of dream masturbation is against the dictates of logic 
and the results of common experience. Young girls and older 
women have pollutions with and without orgasm. The latter 
is not even a peculiar female deficiency. There are in men, 
as well as in women, cases of interrupted, incomplete mas¬ 
turbation and pollution. On moral grounds or from fear of 
scattering the precious “sex stuff,” men and women may 
stop short of ejaculation and remain in the stage of “fore¬ 
pleasure.” 

Marcuse substitutes an ingenious explanation for some 
of the puzzling interferences w'hich may cut short wet- 
dream reveries. Pollutions, being dream phenomena, occur 
in sleep with the connivance and under the supervision of 
the dream censor. In stubborn conscientious objectors, the 
dream censor is particularly watchful, and the watchdog of 
the super-ego barks loudlj' at the approach of a dangerous 
stranger, not too late to ward off the scaling of the fence. 
When the danger signal is particularly violent, the mental 
alarm clock starts ringing even more distressingly, and the 
person wakes up. The same result may be accomplished by 
less drastic means of dream distortion. On the other hand, 
many a frigid woman, frigid through a deeply rooted incest 
wish or through homosexual cravings, experiences orgiastic 
pollutions with the dream material of the forbidden fruit 
adequately^camouflaged and distorted.* 

•See author’s article, “Masturbation,” in the Encyclopedia Sextialis, 
edited by Dr. Victor Robinson (Dingwall-Rock, Ltd.), pp. 542-47. 
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The significant point in the argument of those author¬ 
ities who refuse to admit the possibility of pollutions in 
virginal subjects lies not in the question as to whether a 
virgin does or does not experience dream masturbation, but 
rather in the mechanics of the dream. A woman who has 
never had intercourse cannot dream of it as of an actual 
experience equipped with all the factual paraphernalia. But, 
then, intercourse is not the only mode of sexual satisfaction. 
The contents of the dream derive their strength and flavor 
from unconscious or latent wish remnants. The trappings 
and actual mechanics are taken from the remnants of the 
waking hours. It may be mere petting, kissing, the approach 
or touch of the desired person, a stranger or animal, or 
the material taken from the habit of masturbation. What¬ 
ever it may be at the particular moment is of little im¬ 
portance. The dream is “wet” or “dry” just the same, 
depending on the deep conflicts taking place in the dream¬ 
er’s subconscious personality. 

Moreover, the dreams of women, unlike men’s, have far- 
reaching repercussions in that they continue to exercise a 
potent influence in the waking state. Owing to the superior 
imagination and diffused sexuality of the female, dreams 
replenish and color the conscious mind long after the 
shadows have vanished with the dusk of sleep. Especially 
in the neurotic woman, the dream contents persist, and 
some may be unable to distinguish between dream and 
reality. A dream may thus become a tragic deception, a hal¬ 
lucination or delusion influencing belief and action. In the 
hysterical, it engenders hyperesthetic and anesthetic symp¬ 
toms affecting, curiously enough, the very same zones which 
are involved in masturbation or erotic dreams. This makes 
the reliance on case history a hazardous venture. Hence 
the depositions and testimonies of the “offendws” are by 
their very nature unreliable and ought to be taken with a 
grain of salt. Even where there is no wilful prevarication 
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there is plenty of “subconscious lying,” especially among 
the representatives of the “chaste” sex. 

Symptoms and statistics—The gynecologist needs not 
even a case history to distinguish a woman who masturbates 
from a non-masturbating virgin. Kisch ^ cites as conse¬ 
quences of excessive masturbation vaginal and endometrial 
inflammations (“virginal metritis”), hypertrophy of the 
nyraphse, thickening of the hymen, ovarian irritation, pain¬ 
ful and profuse menstruation, and many more like them. 
He adds: “Girls thus addicted [to masturbation] have 
sometimes a very striking general appearance. They are 
pale, with a weary expression of countenance, their eyes 
are duU-looking and darkly ringed, their movements are 
sluggish. . . .” 

According to Robert Latou Dickinson, the diagnostic signs 
of prolonged auto-erotic practices are chiefly in the labia 
minora, which appear “thickened, elongated, curled on 
themselves, thrown into tiny, close-set, unequal folds that 
cross at all angles as in a cockscomb. . . . One labium is 
sometimes greater than its fellow.” ® 

As a sign of discouragement, of necessity, false modesty, 
and fear, masturbation finds a virgin soil in women sexually 
warped or inhibited. A woman, a typical nymphomaniac of 
forty-four described by Dickinson, declared: “I am so that 
if the world were on fire, I would go on and do it.” 

Katharine Bement Davis,® in her inquiry on the sex life 
of 2,200 women, found between 60 and 65 per cent of 
positive answers relating to masturbatory habits. Nearly 33 
per cent denied “any practice.” She concludes: “It will be 
noted that . . . there is a drop [in masturbation] during 

* E, Heinrich Kisch, The Serual Life of Woman (Allied Book Co., 192S), 
p. 85. 

' Robert Latou Dickinson and Lura Beam, A Thousand Marriages (The 
Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore), p. 52. 

® Katharine Bement Davis, Factors in the Sex Life of Twenty-Two 
Hundred Women (Harper & Bros.), p. 105. 
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bureau asking for a license to marry the woman wnter, 
Collette Villy, may be cited as one of the instances, strange 
but not singular. Several other cases of such unions lasting 
for decades are reported in the literature.® 

Homosexuality, the vice of antiquity, has outlasted its 
time limits. In medieval and post-medieval Europe periodic 
waves of homosexual epidemics swept over whole countries 
and embraced the most heterogeneous peoples and races. In 
Czarist Russia, that country of sexual vices and excesses, 
homosexuality was deeply rooted and became a veritable 
epidemic at the beginning of the twentieth century. In 1907 
a novel appeared by the St. Petersburg actress, Sinowjewa 
Annibal, called Thirty-Three Monsters. It dealt exclusively 
with Lesbian love. Kusmin’s novel. The Net, dealing with 
the homosexual life of the male, appeared at about the 
same time. Immediately homosexuality became the topic 
erf, the day. Meetings were held for the discussion of this 
fascinating subject, and clubs for homosexuals sprang up 
, byshundreds. Homosexuality was preached, defended, and 
practiced by young and old in the Russian empire. A novel 
of a few years ago. The Well of Loneliness, may be taken 
as one of the many documents of personal confession by the 
contemporary homosexual fraternity in Great Britain. 

The more the sex differentiation becomes leveled, the 
higher will homosexual tendencies mount. There is no doubt 
that homosexuality is on the increase, and it would be sheer 
ingratitude not to recognize the great services that prostitu¬ 
tion has rendered and is rendering to society as a vicarious 
homosexual surrogate at a time when so many legislatures 
among civilized peoples are framing laws to suppress overt 
homosexuality with a barbaric show of sadistic delight. 

Tumescence and detumescence. —^Whatever form or de¬ 
formity the sex urge may take on, its immediate goal is to 

“For more such cases see: Curt Moreck, KvJtur- und Sittenge^chichte 
Der Neuesten Zeit (Dresden, 1928), Vol. III. 
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get relief from tension. It is accomplished by means of the 
climax, the so-called orgasm. Sex contact—normal or ab¬ 
normal, spurious or fully consummated—shows two distinct 
phases of a rhythm, called by sex physiologists tumescence 
and detumescence. Tumescence represents the stage of fore¬ 
pleasure leading up to the engorgement of the erectile bodies 
and intensification of the pent-up urge. Detumescence repre¬ 
sents the climax of the drama, culminating in orgasm and 
ejaculation. The first can be compared to a stormy sea with 
swelling tides and rising billows, the latter to a last swish 
of the storm followed by perfect calm and exhaustion. 

In women these two phases are less sharply divided than 
in men. There is a more gradual ascent of the urge and a 
less precipitous decline. Graphically, the whole process can 
be illustrated by a wide curve with a flattened-out arc. 
Indeed, in many women, the urge never attains the inten¬ 
sity that would carry them to an acme, for the following 
reason. We know from the physiology of male sexuality 
that there are special functional, and in all probability also 
organic, centers controlling the phase of erection and that of 
ejaculation. In the male these two are separate functions 
regulated by two separate sets of controls. In women these 
two functions are less sharply differentiated and there is 
much overlapping of controls. 

Yet, on more careful analysis, one must arrive at the 
conclusion that women, like men. have both a special center 
for erection and another for ejaculation. Friction of the 
clitoris and similar sensitive structures induces stimulation 
of the erectile structures and excitation of the ejaculation 
center. A woman, then, reacts to stimulation by sexual 
contact, with turgor and erection of the clitoris which, in 
time, leads to something akin to ejaculation. However, the 
ejaculation center proper may never be reached, either be¬ 
cause the clitoris is anesthetic (unresponsive to stimulation) 
or because the stimulus is too weak to put the ejaculation 
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mechanism in motion; or again, the ejaculation center itself 
may be relatively unresponsive to stimulation. In some of 
these conditions the woman may be passionate and even 
responsive to stimuh as far as tumescence and erection are 
concerned, but is never really able to transcend the pre- 
ejaculation stage. Or, to use Moll’s terminology, such a 
woman may be subject to Vorlust (fore-pleasure) but not 
to Wollust (the culmination of lust and rapture). 

This state of affairs is further complicated by the peculiar . 
circumstances affecting the fore-pleasure stage of the fe¬ 
male. Sexual desire, like any other desire, is inborn; it 
cannot be created. There is a physiology of desire, just as 
there is a physiology of nutrition. Biochemically, the sex 
desire is fed and controlled by impulses from the so-called 
gonadal glands and the various other sex hormones. Some 
women are born with a glowing sex temperament; others 
with little natural desire. By natural or artificial means, 
it may be intensified, but where it does not exist nothing 
can induce it. Unless born a freak, no woman remains for¬ 
ever glacial or without some modicum of sex urge. 

Besides the fundamental biologic factors, certain psycho¬ 
logical ones must be taken into account. The desire can be 
fanned to white heat by mental effort or repressed to mere 
flickering embers. This is especially true of women who are 
essentially selective in their urge. The male, too, will not 
easily be swayed toward a sex partner who generates disgust 
and displeasure; though when his sex hunger reaches the 
peak, any woman will do, for then the act becomes more 
important than the actress. This Is not the case, however, 
with a wom^an, in whom the selective process plays such a 
dominant role that it may obscure the desire. 

To this must be added the peculiar technique of generat¬ 
ing fore-pleasure. Man is a dynamo. As soon as the switch 
18 turaed on, there are revolutions and convolutions, charges 
and discharges. In woman the fore-pleasure phase is of more 
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importance than the pleasure itself. In order to bring her 
erection center into action, a whole series of preliminaries 
must be carried out, acts that to her have as much value as 
the orgasm itself, if not more. Man’s love is direct and inten¬ 
tional; woman’s is ceremonial. Indeed, a great many women 
never experience anything beyond the rudiments of fore¬ 
pleasure. 

The woman’s erectile center responds when properly 
charged; and, properly charged, it can be, through stimuli, 
directed toward the erogenous zones—the mouth, the 
tongue, the breasts, the skin, the ear lobes, and the eyes— 
besides the stimuli applied directly to the generative organs. 
In some women all of these stimuli, in others one or more, 
are the focal points of induction or seduction. Next to stimu¬ 
lation, erection is the sine qua non of tumescence, the latter 
being tantamount to increased desire; and as said above, 
desire may be stimulated but it cannot be created. It has its 
own mechanism. 

A factor which has a great bearing on the intensity of 
desire is the law of periodicity. 

Periodicity of the desire .—Periodicity of sex in the animal 
kingdom needs little amplification. There are certain months 
when one or the other species goes through a rutting time 
and becomes fully sex-charged, not evincing the slightest 
interest in the opposite sex at other times. In domestic 
animals, periodicity has been modified by the influences of 
domestication. The only animals living under natural condi¬ 
tions which seem to be exempt from the dictatorship of 
periodicity are some of the primates. In man, the highest 
domesticated being, natural periodicity has been obhterated. 
Yet even in man there are atavistic remnants of it. The 
Eskimos have been mentioned as a people who exhibit 
periodicity of the animal-rutting type. “The wild Indians 
of California have their rutting seasons as regularly as have 
the deer. The Watch-an-dies in Western Australia have but 
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one time for copulation in the year, while a marked sea¬ 
sonal increase in the sexual impulse, amounting almost to 
a primitive rutting period, has been observed among the 
lios, an Indian hill tribe.” ® 

It is possible, however, to trace rhythmic oscillations of 
the sex urge even among civilized peoples, showing that 
our animal heritage has not been entirely obliterated. 
Julius Nelson, in the nineties of the last century, assumed 
the existence of a monthly cycle in men; Perry-Coste be¬ 
lieved that there is a lunar rhythm of enhanced sexual 
activities appearing every 29>4 days. Everyone knows the 
influence of spring and autumn on increasing sexual desire. 
In The Riddle of Sex the writer has devoted a chapter to 
the human life and sex cycle, tracing the larger and smaller 
monthly and weekly swings of the sex rhythm. It i.s only 
natural to assume that woman, the primitive of the race, is 
likely to show this curve of periodicity more obviously than 
the male. For one thing, there is the menstrual cycle, and 
parallel with this (or independent of it) there are quite 
definite oscillations of the sex urge which present a problem 
of great theoretical and practical importance. Dr. M. C. 
Stopes calls this phenomenon “the law of periodicity of 
recurrence of desire in women.” She concludes: “There 
are fortnightly periods of desire, arranged so that one period 
comes always just before each menstrual flow. . , . Some¬ 
times for the whole of as much as, or even more than, three 
days, she may be ardently and quite naturally stimulated, 
while at another time, the same v/oman, if she is tired and 
overworked, may be conscious of desire for only a few hours, 
or even less.” In others, it is every fortnight—one week be¬ 
fore the menstruation, and a week or more following it. 
Dr. Stopes has constructed an interesting chart of those 
wave-like oscillations and gives the practical advice that 

•Ralph de Pomerai, Marriage (Richard R. Smith, New York, 1930) 
Married Love (Eugenics Publishing Co., New York), p. 41. 
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“the mutually best regulation of intercourse in marriage is 
to have three or four days of repeated unions, followed by 
about ten days without any union at all, unless some strong 
external stimulus has stirred a mutual desire.” 

The whole periodicity question is moot, and some au¬ 
thorities have abandoned any attempt at classification. 
Though the writer’s own observations indicate that peri¬ 
odicity undoubtedly exists, it is certain that before laying 
down hard and fast rules, greater effort should be made to 
exclude all such extraneous influences as are likely to 
obscure the proper proportions. Moil may be right—though 
it is doubtful—in dissociating “biologic periodicity” from 
“urge periodicity.” All that can be said with any certainty 
at this time is that woman shows to a marked degree 
periodic, wave-like elevations and depressions of her sex 
urge. 

The female orgasm .—In normal, healthy persons cohabi¬ 
tation, properly performed after the preliminaries of wooing, 
leads to an orgiastic ravishment culminating in the orgasm. 
What is orgasm? 

In the male this is easily answered: it coincides with the 
moment of the highest potential, culminating in the dis¬ 
charge of spermatic fluid (ejaculation). Ejaculation accom¬ 
plished, the drama ends abruptly. The curtain comes down, 
and the principal actor retires within himself. 

In the female, the matter is not so simple. First, as to 
the timing of the various reactions. By contrast with the 
male orgasm, the female orgasm may precede, coincide 
with, or follow the male’s ejaculation. The woman may be 
too slow to catch up with the final spark needed for the 
explosion. In this case she rarely attains her goal unless 
she has been sufficiently aroused not to lose contact. If her 
orgasm coincides with that of her partner, all is well indeed. 
Orgasm transports a wave of ecstasy and ravishment 

Loc. cit., p. 61. 
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throughout her whole body. Every nerve fiber, as well as 
the vascular and the muscular systems, directly or indirectly 
takes part in the acme of passion. Passionate women may go 
the limit of savagery and self-abandonment. 

Concurrent with or following the orgasm, there are 
muscular contractions of the womb, spasmodic constriction 
of the pelvic muscles, and the discharge of a mucoid plug 
from the cervix, this discharge being the equivalent of 
ejaculation. The sucking-like motions of the cervix are 
considered a device of nature to facilitate aspiration of the 
semen; the constriction of the pelvic muscles (constrictor 
cunni) prevents the escape of the semen, and the alkaline 
cervical secretion modifies the acid reaction of the vaginal 
lubricant to a more favorable medium for the health and 
life of the spermatozoa. There is also peristalsis and secre¬ 
tion of the mucous membrane of the tubes—another con¬ 
comitant of ejaculation. 

Thus, the mechanisms of both ejaculation and orgasm are 
so arranged and timed as to serve both the subjective urge 
and the objective goal. But this ideal state of affairs is often 
interfered with by omission of one or the other link. 

As in men, so also in women, there may be ejaculation 
without the sweeping transport of exaltatioi., as normally 
experienced in orgasm. Commonly, these two are so closely 
interlocked that one can hardly be separated from the 
other. Still, if we try to disentangle the intricate fabric of 
orgiastic pleasure, we find that orgasm precedes, if only by 
a moment, the completion of actual ejaculation, just as in 
the male the vibrations of the involuntary muscle fibers of 
the vesicles and vas precede in time the powerful spasmodic 
contractions of the ischio- and bulbo-cavernosus muscles. 
This is more than an organic play of muscles, acting rhyth- 
micaUy, synchronically, or anachronistically at the acme of 
ejaculation. 

But orgasm is not so much a physical as it is a psychic 
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or a psy^^iophysical phenomenon. Some authorities dis¬ 
sociate oJ'gasm from ejaculation anatomically also. They 
assume ^he existence of a separate center for orgasm, in 
adr^iion to the centers for erection and ejaculation. While 
tb' center for erection is located in the second sacral seg- 
vint of the spinal cord, and that of ejaculation in the third 
sacral segment,the center for orgasm, wherever its proper 
location may be, is more than anything else a matter of 
the brain. It is true that the orgasm is precipitated by the 
sensation of the muscle contractions during the act of 
ejaculation, but this is to be viewed more in the light of 
cumulative stimulation. Marcuse assumes that in order to 
experience orgasm, certain powerful stimuli must be regis¬ 
tered in the brain, i.e., powerful enough to be transmitted 
from the brain through the spinal cord. Interruption of the 
tracks, sensory or motor, will interfere with orgasm. Psycho¬ 
logically speaking, only where there is a sympathetic re¬ 
sponse of affinity (whatever that may mean) does there 
follow that degree of perfect satisfaction which generates 
complete orgasm. Hence a homosexual, for instance, may 
be able to cohabit with a heterosexual partner and experi¬ 
ence the partial relief of ejaculation; but true orgasm fol¬ 
lowed by a satisfactory release and relaxation he or she 
can find only with the partner of superior choice. 

The missing thrill .—Some authorities speak of “idi- 
ogamy,” meaning that a man or a woman may be potent 
with one partner and impotent or frigid with another one. 
This applies especially to women, in whom the dissociation 
fit erection, orgasm, and to a certain degree perhaps also 

While the subject of innen ation of these two funetioas canaot be 
onsidercd as definitely settled, it appears, according to newer investiga- 
ions, that the erection center lies in the third sacral segment, while the 
'jaculation reflex arc lies higher and passes over the upper lumbar seg- 
. nent. Besides the spinal center for erection, there probably exists a periph- 
Ijk'ral automatic arc for erection. At any rate, there may be absence or 
'‘diminution of the ability of ejaculation while the capacity for erection is 
fully maintained. 
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ejaculation, is carried much farther than in the male; the 
first two certainly are much more dissociated. E'^en Moll 
while deprecating the artificial distinction betwen these 
two or three components, admits that there are instan 0 g 
of dissociation and of deficiency in the urge of tumesceUv, 
and detumescence. Such a dissociation of feelings is esp^ 
cially developed in women with an infantile twist to thei 
sexuality, whose desire does not go jusgu’d bout. They maj 
enjoy the playing aspect of love, but not the cohabitative. 
Of these we say that they suffer from impotence at detu¬ 
mescence. Indeed, there are w’omen with a perfectly normal 
or exaggerated urge to be “loved,” who do not have any de¬ 
sire for genital contact. Perhaps this, along with details 
which will be taken up later, explains the extremely large 
number of orgasm-deficient women, some of whom never 
experience the climax despite almost daily consummation of 
the act. Dr. M. C. Stopes has calculated that “though in 
some instances, the woman may have one or more ctises 
before the man achieves his, it is, perhaps, hardly an ex¬ 
aggeration to say that 70 per cent or 80 per cent of ou 
married women (in the middle classes) are deprived of th 
full orgasm through the excessive speed of the husband’ 
reactions, or through some maladjustment of the relativ 
shapes and positions of the organs.” ' 

Though the orgasm differs in time with various indi 
viduals and consequently has no fixed time-table, on» 
author at least assures us that it lasts 15 seconds on ai| 
average (from 5 to 90 seconds). “Some have distinct levatcir 
throbs [pelvic muscle contractions] in orgasm, fifteen 
the rate of one per second.” Some women have thix 
four orgasms to one of the husbands’, and there are ex-* 
tions of from ten to twenty orgasms during prolonged 
posures. But many have none, and a second effort by 
male is not the rule, within a short period. 

Dr. G. V. Hamilton and Kenneth Maegowan have foi 
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in their inquiries among one hundred married women 
“almost half these normal women unable to experience 
complete satisfaction in the physical relationship. ... It 
is not a question of sexual desire. It would be better if it 
were. Too often desire is far keener and more imperative 
in the women who cannot reach the climax than in their 
more fortunate sisters. These women are frequently tor¬ 
tured by a tension which drives them into effort after effort 
toward satisfaction, and which remains unrelieved in the 
end. . . . Out of forty-six women who could not reach 
climax, no less than twenty were seriously neurotic.” 

In a thousand case histories of marriages elaborated upon 
by Robert Latou Dickinson, “the tabulation says that two 
out of every five women replied promptly, without going 
into particulars, that they had orgasm. . . . Two more had 
never exparienced it or but rarely, or had lost a former 
capacity. The fifth woman had orgasm sometimes; she 
could not count on it, and sometimes got it by the secondary 
method of clitoris friction.” The doctor’s conclusion is that 
“about one-third of these patients have active pleasure only 
in the vulva, but that even so, they want intromission.” 

There are, indeed, happy women who can attain orgasm 
on the slightest pretext. We call them happy, though their 
condition may be classed with premature ejaculation in the 
male. In the latter, ejaculation closes at least one chapter 
of the ars amandi, and in some, a whole volume. But woman 
can accommodate long-continued entry, despite her accom¬ 
plished orgasm, and is able to repeat her orgasm several 
times. 

The average time required by a man between intromis¬ 
sion and ejaculation is two minutes; some discharge in¬ 
stantly or in barely a few seconds. A woman who manages 
in this short time to have one or more orgasms may bless 

What Is W -ong with Marriaget (Albert and Charles Bonl. New York, 
192ft), p. 203. 
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the stars for her faculty at achieving precociously what 
others attempt unsuccessfully for “minute-ages.” 

Those who do not reach a climax may be “willing” and 
even desirous to have frequent intercourse. But assuming 
that the unsatisfactory finale repeats itself almost daily 
on an average about two to three times a week—one must 
not too hastily condemn a wife for losing her joy in and 
patience with the “ordeal” and appearing not at all ea^er. 

When woman is not eager .—We are indebted to modern 
psychology for the light thrown on the complex known as 
sexual frigidity in woman. Though it is doubtful if frigidity 
is confined solely to modern society, it seems that modern 
conditions of life are a fertile ground for such inhibitions 
of the sex life. On the other hand, frigidity could not have 
become a problem before woman became a problem. When 
woman was considered an asexual being catering to the 
whims of her lord and master, there was little sense in 
inquiring into her own feelings. The emancipation of 
woman has no doubt contributed to her sex problems in 
accentuating her “normal” difiiculties. But more than any¬ 
thing else, emancipation made woman more articulate; and 
once becoming that, she began to complain, daringly de¬ 
manding her share from the available pleasure-trove and 
insisting on her rights to the amenities of sex. And so we 
have by now a real problem with individual, social, and 
public implications. 

The physiology and pathology of woman are not new, but 
our ideas of interpreting them have changed with the times. 
When woman came of age sexually, her perennial difiiculties 
were subjected to investigation, and the results were 
startling. 

What is frigidity? 

The term “frigidity” is by no means a happy choice. But 
happy or unhappy, the notion acquires significance when 
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lesions which are easily rectifiable, are as a rule due to some 
sort of psychic shock, to hysterical syndromes focused on 
these special organs putting a strong taboo on intercourse. 
We are dealing here with a set of conscious and sub¬ 
conscious defense reactions, some of which can be compared 
to a violent spasm of the eyelids (defensive blink) in pro¬ 
tection from an impending trauma. 

Such an extreme “counter-attack” is the occasional phe¬ 
nomenon called vaginismus, in which there occur violent 
contractions of the vaginal and pelvic muscles, shutting off 
any possibility of entry. In the same category belongs the 
mechanism of “capture” (pern's captivus), where the male 
organ is allowed entry but deprived of freedom of move¬ 
ment or even of retreat by a lasting spasm of the controlling 
muscular system, thereby forestalling the possibility of in¬ 
tercourse. The latter syndrome of interposed hindrances 
may serve more than one goal in the neurotic complex. 

Actually, this is clue more to hyperesthesia (exaggerated 
sensation.s) than to frigidity, but the result is just the 
same. The “unwilling” or “unable” w'oman partner need 
not even go to such extremes. Fear is inventive as well as 
preventive, electrifying as well as paralyzing. A spasmodic 
contraction and forcible interlocking of the legs at the touch 
or approach of the rnembrum puts on the brakes even be¬ 
fore actual sexual contact. Some women anticipate the 
approaching “disaster” by feigning sickness, by vomiting, 
or by the actual appearance of the menses in and out of 
time. Even the bladder may be called upon for a defense 
against the siege. These are only some of the defense reac¬ 
tions known in this connection, but they will suffice to show 
that not every case of refusal or inability is due to real 
frigidity or to biologic anesthesia; and that the term 
“frigidity” hides a great many unconscious conflicts which 
find expression in a complicated armory of feigned or 
camouflaged symptoms projected at the critical moment. 
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The woman who struggles against the vicissitudes of the- 
act is the victim of deeply stirred complexes finding expres¬ 
sion in sexual coldness or dyspareunia. At the bottom of 
persistent refusal lies a mental shock of some sort, dating 
back to early childhood or to an unfortunate first sex experi¬ 
ence like brutal defloration or mental rape. Horror on the 
wedding night may entail sleepless and painful nights long 
years afterward. Some never recover from this “ghastly” 
experience. The same effect may be produced by an unwise 
upbringing that has implanted in the receptive young mind 
the idea that intercourse is a beastly act. Another causative 
factor is a deeply stirred inferiority complex; a woman’s fear 
and her protest against her own physiologic vulnerability 
may lead her to struggle against “further injury.” Any 
woman who has come to consider intercourse an insult can 
be expected to rebel strongly against it. As the actual reason 
for the refusal to “receive” is immaterial, .so too is the ground 
for the wish to retaliate. A wife may punish her husband 
for a disappointment in connection with her father fantasies, 
or as the result of too intimate identification with her 
mother image; there are many phases of this moot ques¬ 
tion of “anti-fetishism” directed against the sex organ of 
the male. 

Tropical ice .—We may now discuss another class of 
women, those who are by no means frigid, though they are 
unresponsive to the male as such or to the particular male 
who happens to be the sex partner. And so we come to a 
peculiar kind of female inability which is rather refrigera¬ 
tion than frigidity. 

The writer has little patience with those sex geometricians 
who measure the strength of stimulation by differences in 
size or shape. The vaginal vault is elastic and adaptable, 
capable of assuming almost any size or shape; and, with cer¬ 
tain exceptions, slight incongruities can be overcome by 
proper posture and a knowledge of the technique of the ars 
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amandi. Nevertheless, it is true that a woman who has had 
multiple pregnancies and births and carries uncorrected 
lacerations of the perineum will, as a matter of course, lose 
that degree of elastic adaptability which characterizes a 
woman with normally developed pelvic organs. Continued 
excessive abuse and trauma consume muscular strength, and 
in consequence the vagina becomes relaxed, boggy, or rigid, 
filled with an abundance of mucus and fluor; this makes 
contact difiicult and friction non-stimulating. Moreover, 
there are women whose center of stimulation is displaced to 
the cervix, and unless this is reached and stirred to the 
depths, orgasm is diflBcult or impossible. So manifold are 
human sex experiences that some women have particular 
spots or areas which must be reached by friction before 
orgasm can be set in motion. An abused, thickened, and 
chronically inflamed mucous membrane will perhaps not be 
responsive to natural stimulation, whereas mechanical mas¬ 
turbation offers a much stronger appeal. 

More important is the case of psychic or temperamental 
incompatibility. Those males who make haste habitually— 
or cohabitationally (precipitated ejaculation)—and nowa¬ 
days haste has become a curse in sexual life no less than in 
daily life—reach heaven before their partners are ready to 
take off from the ground; or, what is worse, the woman is 
left in mid-air. That such a woman will in time learn to 
loathe the experience and appear frigid, when indeed she is 
burning with ardor, is only a natural result. Pollutions and 
masturbation may complete what the husband failed to 
accomplish. This, too, is physical because it is tempera¬ 
mental. Given a consort with a different sexual tempera¬ 
ment, the woman would be able and eager. In case she is 
an overt homosexual, or a “bisexual” with the emphasis on 
the homosexual pleasure principle, she will not be eager, 
however able. Unless she meets her “type,” i.e., a feminine 
male substitute, her craving will not be fully gratified. On 
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the other hand, for a woman with an unadjusted father 
complex, no male will be good enough to serve as substi¬ 
tute; perhaps a shade of advantage is gained if she meets 
a partner in her father’s likeness, thereby committing incest 
psychologically in lieu of full physical possession. Such 
women become typical flirts, flitting from man to man in 
search of the man, chasing sexual windmills, high-strung, 
adventurous, esthetic and pathetic, never at rest tempera¬ 
mentally for want of satisfaction sexually. They are beauti¬ 
ful, romantic, chivalric, and loving, and at the same time 
not fully responsive sexually. They are not eager because 
they are too eager. 

If a woman nurses a deep grievance at having been 
violated at defloration, or has an unrelieved castration 
complex, doubly wounded and disillusioned by the act of 
possession, she will remain cold, abhorring sexual intimacies 
with her husband, though not with the friend of the hus¬ 
band or in a second marriage. Can such a woman be termed 
frigid? Her “frigidity” is called into play only by a par¬ 
ticular partner with whom she struggles in unrelieved 
conflict. 

In many of these forms of unresponsiveness the woman 
is frigid because she has not the will to be otherwise—-she 
lacks the will for cohabitation. As Stekel formulates the 
problem: “A woman is anesthetic because she has not found 
an adequate form of satisfaction.” She becomes potent 
when she regains the will for cohabitation. Such women 
refuse to have pleasure because they are actually afraid of 
it. It is a symptom of neurotic rejection of the act. The 
forced approach—and every approach under those circum¬ 
stances is forced—generates sulkiness, distaste, and revul¬ 
sion. Coitus under those circumstances is tantamount to 
rape. 

Where the conflict is less deeply anchored, all kinds of 
phobias may enter, for a time at least putting the contact 
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switch out of gear. Women who fear pregnancy may become 
“unwilling,” though previously they may have been quite 
willing. Conversely, hysterical women who believe them¬ 
selves pregnant (grossesse nerveuse) will lose interest in or 
refuse cohabitation for fear of “miscarriage,” or because 
their maternal attachment, chimeric though it may be, 
absorbs their entire interest. Here, also, frigidity is a mask 
from under which peep a pair of glowing eyes straining to 
see things that they desire to believe in, while at the same 
time displaying an utter disbelief in the actual desire. If 
a woman has been compelled to yield for a time under the 
strain of being watched and criticized, or has been afraid 
of becoming pregnant, the yielding loses its physiological 
correlatives and the strain of watchfulness is the only “com¬ 
pensation” she derives from the act. In all these instances, 
the protest is not against the man or men, but against the 
obnoxious circumstances—a sort of indigestion that can be 
relieved by suitable sex dietetics. 

Serual capacity versus conception .—Wading through the 
literature on this subject, one stumbles on a curious paral¬ 
lelism between the low evaluation of the sex urge and an 
overestimation of the motherhood “instinct.” The “sexless” 
woman is a born mother or, rather, born and created for 
the sole purpose of bearing children. It is only when woman 
becomes an equal sex partner that her maternal function 
is considered of equal or even secondary importance. 

Agnes Blum called attention to the “antagonism” be¬ 
tween the erotic urge and the motherhood instinct. Even 
physically, an ardent lover w'ho passionately desires, and 
takes what she desires, is more likely through violent and 
repeated cohabitations to prevent conception than to facili¬ 
tate it. On the other hand, there are lukewarm lovers and 
even frigid women who give birth to many children. 
Conjugal “impotence,” either of the male or of the female, 
does not constitute a handicap to fecundity. In statistics 
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collected by Duncan, 31 per cent of sterile women had 
deficient sex sensations and 69 per cent had perfectly nor¬ 
mal sensations.^* The average sterility of American families 
amounts to 17 per cent; that of disturbed orgasm, to nearly 
half of all married women. On the strength of numbers, 
the coefficient of pregnancies and relative sexual passion is 
too low to constitute more than a coincidence. 

Indeed, apart from the fact that frigid women, being 
more loth to submit to frequent cohabitation than their 
more ardent sisters, probably lessen thereby the chance of 
impregnation, there seems to be little correlation between 
frigidity and the number of progeny, unless both be based 
on the same physical disabilities. One has to differentiate 
between generative and coital impotence; these constitute 
two different spheres of investigation. 

A man may have deficient sperm without the slightest 
handicap in his coital potency; and, vice versa, he may be 
unable to acquit himself satisfactorily in the marriage bed, 
though his ejaculate swarms with living motile spermatozoa. 
A woman may be frigid on psychological grounds, yet have 
perfectly normal ovulations. Again, a woman may be 
troubled with dysmenorrheal symptoms, or excessive uterine 
retroversion, for instance, or pus tubes, and yet be a pas¬ 
sionate lover with several orgasms to one male ejaculation. 

Moreover, the sexual urge is ready for explosion before 
the organism is ripe for the maternal cycle, and it does not 
cease with the cessation of that cycle. The ability to con¬ 
ceive lasts for some thirty to thirty-five years in the lifetime 
of a woman. Maximum fertility is reached at from twenty 
to thirty-five years. It amounts to 3.3 per cent at over forty 
and, as a rule, ceases after the climacteric. According to 
Moll, marriages at forty-nine give a 9 per cent average 

i*Dr. A. Moll, Handbuch der Sexmlwisaenschajten (Leipzig 1926) Vol 
I, p. 293. 
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chance of conception, and at forty-six up to 14.3 per cent. 
In Denmark, among 10,000 women, 465 were delivered at 
between fifty and fifty-five years of age. In Ireland, 345 
per 10,000 were pregnant at over fifty. In England, 167 
mothers giving birth were over fifty. But sex life continues 
beyond the age of fifty, up to the very threshold of old 
age, and may not cease till death kills the desire with the 
desirable. In fact, it may grow uncontrollable with age. 
Second childhood is naughty childhood, especially in those 
who mature late or never. All this proves that motherhood 
and sex urge are two different domains; and it would be 
as preposterous to demand chastity except when intercourse 
is resorted to for the express purpose of giving birth to 
children as it would be to deny bread to the hungry. 

Sex in woman is a living necessity, more so than mother¬ 
hood; and to cramp a woman in the development and en¬ 
joyment of her sexual personality is to condemn her to the 
everlasting torture of a living death. 

The fable of chastity .—The fable of the chaste, virginal 
woman was never more than a chimeric monstrosity. In all 
ages woman, like man, found her compensation through 
legitimate or illegitimate channels; the latter, when driven 
by inner or outer necessity, or whenever she had an 
opportunity, clandestine or open. Woman seeks love, love 
by all means, and not legitimacy. For obvious reasons, 
figures on extra- or premarital sex experiences of women are 
worthless. Yet the figures given by Hamilton and Mac- 
gowan are at least suggestive. “Twenty-eight men (per 
100 ) and twenty-four women admitted infidelities after 
marriage. Sixteen men and sixteen women asserted that at 
the time of the research they were in love with other people 
than those they were married to. The virgin women pro¬ 
vided a much larger percentage of adulteries than did the 
virgin men, and at the same time, a greater proportion of 
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the women who had cast their caps over the windmill 
settled down to faithful married lives.” 

Boston, once the Acropolis of puritanic virtue, is said 
to have five maternity hospitals for unmarried mothers. If 
this proves anything at all, it proves just this: the idea of 
the “born chaste woman” is as much a myth as that of the 
“bom woman criminal.” If anything, enforced chastity in 
the sense of imposed spinsterhood is the greatest cruelty 
that male sadism could have invented. Newer investigations 
make it absolutely clear that continence engenders much 
graver and grosser sufferings in the female than in the 
male. Repression of the urge is a breeder of pathology in 
men; in women it sows the ground for a whole insane 
asylum of psychoneurotic complexes and complexities. 

Cardinal Hayes, echoing the Pope’s encyclical, may 
harangue against the “degenerating social effects” of birth 
control, but even the church begins to see light. The Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, commenting on the resolutions of 
the Lambeth Conference in 1930, expressed the following 
unorthodox views: “It is universally admitted that inter¬ 
course between husband and wife, as the consummation of 
marriage, has a value of its own, that thereby married love 
is enhanced and its character strengthened; and that com¬ 
plete abstinence may induce nervous disorders and injury 
to body and mind.” But he adds a word of warning: “The 
Conference further clearly asserted the absolute sinfulness 
of such methods apart from the married state.” In other 
words, you may use it where you perhaps need it least—but 
not where it is your only salvation.^® And what about the 
unmarried, “exposed to the danger of nervous disorders and 

Dr. G. V. Hamilton and Kenneth Macgowan, op. oil. 
i«The Federal Churches in America, which in the report of jts com¬ 
mission gave guarded approval to birth control in special instances, voiced 
the opinion of a minority of its members that while the “control of concep¬ 
tion is necessary, one should uphold the standards of abstinence as the 
ideal, recognizing it as a counsel of perfection.” 
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injury to body and mind”? Apparently they were chosen 
to serve as the perpetually hungry maidens of the “chas¬ 
tity” fetish. We may perhaps close with the words of an 
older and wiser doctor of human foibles. 

Says Juvenal: “In the days of Saturn, I believe, Chastity 
still lingered on the earth, and was to be seen for a time 
—days when men were poorly housed in chilly caves, when 
one common shelter enclosed hearth and household gods, 
herds and their owners; when the hill-bred wife spread her 
silvan bed with leaves and straw and the skins of her 
neighbours the wild beasts—a wife not like to thee, O 
Cynthia, nor to thee, Lesbia, whose bright eyes were clouded 
by a sparrow’s death, but one whose breasts gave suck to 
lusty babes, often more unkempt herself than her acorn- 
belching spouse.” 

The days of Saturn are gone forever and if Chastity “still 
lingers on the earth” it is due to her blood ties with marriage 
and the chain of its development. 



V 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF MARRIAGE 


A contract of eternal bond of love, 

Confirmed by mutual enjoinder of your hands, 
Attested by the holy close of lips, 
Strengthened by interchangement of your 
rings. . . . 

—Shakespeare, Twelfth Night 


WESTERMARCK defines marriage as “a union between 
a man and a woman that is sanctioned by society through 
the performance of a certain ceremony.” This definition is 
far from satisfactory. For one thing, it lacks precision. The 
union of man and woman, the sanction of society, and the 
ceremonial rites—all are being requisitioned for other social 
events. Even though we added more of the basic elements 
we should be short of an all-inclusive formula. 

Few people will deny that marriage as an institution 
belongs exclusively to human beings. Despite the senti¬ 
mental ruminations of preachers and moralists, scientists 
and poets, there is no marriage—much less monogamy— 
among animals. True, we have innumerable idyllic descrip¬ 
tions of family attachment and marital fidelity among 
animals and birds, calculated to bring tears to the eyes 
of the tender-hearted. Occasionally even a scientist—like 
Brehm, for instance—will maintain that genuine marriage 
can be found only among birds. But one must draw unduly 
on the imagination to be satisfied with this kind of “genu¬ 
ineness.” Unions among animals, whether temporary or 
extended in time, are not for the sake of married bliss, but 
for the purpose of rearing and caring for the brood. Where 
this function is taken over by the flock or herd, the parental 
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instinct lacks force and formality. To quote Briffault: “All 
observers agree that the sexes, except when they come to¬ 
gether for reproduction, live entirely separate.” ^ 

Not every form of sexual life is marriage. Moreover, the 
sexual is not the essence of marriage. Many forms of sexual 
arrangements are entered into between man and woman 
without marriage, and in certain marriages sex as such is 
the least part of the program or plays no part at all. There 
are sexless marriages, so to speak, as there is marriageless 
sex consummation. Realizing that sex attraction is a primal 
urge due to biological crotization, while marriage is not a 
biological but a social function, one ought to differentiate 
a priori between these two aspects of life. 

Nor is the family a suitable criterion of marriage. The 
primitive family consists of the mother and the young. The 
young grow up, join the horde; motherhood ceases to exist. 
Rather ought we to say that marriage is secondary to family 
life, than vice versa. As long as there existed the horde for 
the protection of the young, there was no incentive for 
marriage to develop, from either the anthropological or the 
psychological point of view. Marriage was not necessary 
in the past for the rearing of the family and perhaps it 
will not be essential in the distant future. Only under 
certain socio-economic conditions does marriage emerge as 
a new social institution with many ends to serve. “Not 
monogamous instinct, and not indeed any motive of a 
sexual kind, but economic need and economic convenience 
have founded the marriage tie.” * 

When man knew no marriage .—Primitive man (the 
Urmensch) lived in droves and troops; men, women, and 
children bound together by blood kinship, comity of in¬ 
terests, and enmity toward the aUen. There was no private 
property, either in the material sense or in matters of sex. 

‘Robert BriiTault, The Mothers (The Macmillan Co., 1931), p. 10. 

*Dr. MUller-Lyer, The Family (Alfred A, Knopf), p. 42. 
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The females of the horde were held in common; tools to 
serve the sex urge and for the sake of childbearing. There 
was no father, no husband, and in a certain sense no mother 
either, the children being the common property of the horde, 
reared by all the women. In such circumstances marriage 
was unnecessary and therefore nonexistent. The horde was 
marriageless, agamic. 

There were, however, certain elements in the very same 
horde psychology which contained the germ for new devel¬ 
opments in man-woman relationship. The horse leader, the 
strong “old man” possessed of proved fortitude and in com¬ 
mand of “vested interests,” could hardly be expected to 
forego his advantages in a domain so exquisitely self-cen¬ 
tered as is the sex urge. He probably appropriated as many 
women for his own use as he saw fit, permitting the younger, 
weaker, and therefore subordinate generation to feast its 
eyes on womanly charms at a respectful distance; or perhaps 
he was generous enough to leave to their use the old, 
second-class specimens. At any rate, it was sex itself that 
eventually created inequality. 

This state of affairs must have been greatly aggravated 
by a shortage in women, which in the primitive social order 
was bound to become a real menace. W^hen food was plen¬ 
tiful, human fertility knew no check, and the size of the 
horde increased to unwieldy proportions. Soon there would 
not be food enough to suffice for all. In some cases, a new 
and enterprising leader may have risen who had gathered 
around him the younger generation in order to try his luck 
and pluck in areas farther afield. Or—and at one time or 
other this seems to have been a quite universally accepted 
remedy—the older women and immature girls would be 
killed off, or perhaps left to shift for themselves on the old 
barren grounds. This is the oldest “contraceptive” that we 
know of. It was especially useful in times of “depression,” 
and depression and prosperity were cyclic phenomena in 
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primitive society, even more so than under the capitalistic 
S3rstem. 

The “depression” over, or when new territory was dis¬ 
covered which, for a time at least, offered new granaries 
of food, sex once more began claiming its fullest share. But 
by this time, women would be at a premium. The leader of 
the horde, as leaders are wont to and will always do, would 
preach and enforce economy for and by others before tight¬ 
ening his own belt. This left the younger generation faced 
with perpetual bachelorhood unless some of them could 
usurp the power of the dominant male for himself, or unless 
some new ways of appropriating sex material were dis¬ 
covered in the interim. 

WorrMn as private property .—In the typical situation we 
are describing, the eyes of the sex-hungry males would rove 
in all directions in search of women. There might perhaps 
be another horde in the neighboring territory impinging on 
the sphere of horde number one, the latter nearly depleted 
in resources. A clash would be inevitable, with victors and 
vanquished, the latter paying with their lives, while the 
young women were appropriated into the horde of the vic¬ 
tors. Those women would then be at the disposal of the 
entire horde. At the same time it is quite plausible to 
assume that some enterprising younger spirit, probably dis¬ 
gusted with privation, pioneered in the creation of a new 
kind of “wives” by organizing a band of “radicals” and 
raiding the women’s campus of the neighboring horde with 
the intention of keeping the booties and beauties for him¬ 
self and his followers as a sort of private property. In doing 
this, our primitive knight-errant little realized that he was 
laying the eornerstone of a new civilization. 

In time, this novel way of raiding women must have de¬ 
veloped into a complicated system. Instead of periodic raids 
and feuds calling for vengeance, vendetta, and bloody 
counter-assaults, man learned the diplomacy of paying 
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reparations in material goods and hunting implements, in 
food and services, rather than in blood (the wergild). This 
led to a variety of compromises, settlements, and arrange¬ 
ments, all of which foreshadowed new modes of develop¬ 
ment. 

One of them was to have the woman or women remain 
in their own group, to be visited by the males of the “con¬ 
tracting” group (exogamy). This led to “group marriage,” 
which was a sort of cross-connubialism rather than mar¬ 
riage. The males and the females lived separately. The male 
associations, later bachelor houses, were visited by women. 
The children remained in the women’s groups. Or a group 
of men would move into the women’s settlements, giving 
rise to a sort of polyandric pattern. 

Up to the time of this comparatively new system of 
man-and-woman relationship, there was no more than a 
suggestion of marriage. The longest stretch of primitive 
development was characterized by the agamic stage of sex 
relations—which, as will be shown later, is by no means 
extinct today. 

Economics and marriage .—Where the principal means of 
procuring food consisted in gathering fruits, berries, and 
herbs, there was little call for division of labor, except that 
physiological sex differences predestined man to be the 
fighter and protector—an advantage exploited by all crea¬ 
tures of nature for personal enhancement of their sex 
positions. With the invention of hunting implements, the 
economic sphere of man broadened and deepened. A vast 
food supply became available in addition to the natural 
resources of the earth. Hunting, no doubt, gave the male 
enormous economic power. 

But instead of killing animals and devouring them when 
hungry, man learned by experience and necessity to con¬ 
serve them for a future day and to put up a supply for 
emergencies. This led to the domestication of animals and 
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the inauguration of pastoral economy. Man now was his 
own master, less dependent upon the caprices of seasonal 
changes and on his luck in hunting. Women, like cattle, 
domestics, and prisoners of war, along with their children 
became the individual property of the male owner, who 
wielded power ruthlessly and autocratically. Within the 
household group, women were common property treated on 
a level with domestics and slaves. The very sound of the 
Latin word familia, as a derivative from famulus (servant), 
suggests its origin and scope. 

Naturally our wealthy patriarch didn’t dream of being 
satisfied with one wife. Women were valuable both as 
sources of pleasure and as reproductive agents, for children 
increased wealth. Soon there arose the polygynous patri¬ 
archal family which still persists among predominantly 
pastoral peoples. 

But just as man’s characteristics gave him the weapons 
of contest and predestined him to hunting and pastoral pur¬ 
suits, so woman’s genius gave her the incentive for domestic 
work, including the utilization of everything that concerned 
house economy. Her fruit and vegetable gathering activities 
led her into the development of the art of gardening and 
hoeing, and to the rudiments of agriculture. She created 
wealth. She controlled not only the fruits of the earth, but 
also the gate to the stomach. She cooked and prepared the 
meals. She developed the rudiments of domestic industry. 
All this markedly enhanced her social position. She could 
match man in his achievements, defy him and even outstrip 
him in social progress. The property was hers, and the chil¬ 
dren, too, belonged to her by virtue of her physiologic 
prerogatives (uterine kinship). 

Being the source and owner of wealth and the embodi¬ 
ment of the very spirit of fertility, she could dictate her 
terms. Her price rose in proportion to her achievements. 
Man had to buy himself not only into her good graces but 
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also into her property. Her original people, having a just 
claim on her personal and property value, could demand a 
suitable price in kind and services. As the pastoral patriarch 
was a polygynist, so woman, now dominant and preeminent 
in the household, could claim the privilege of having more 
than one husband—in fact, a whole “harem” of men 
(polyandry). This gave rise to the so-called matriarchate, 
of which unfortunately poets and story-tellers seem to know 
more than science can prove; though even in the search¬ 
light of cold knowledge, the matriarchate offers a fasci¬ 
nating subject, worthy of investigation. 

The matriarchate .—Let us state at the outset that matri¬ 
archate, or whatever substitute name one may choose, does 
not imply gynecracy or woman rule. It is with a special form 
of family organization that we are here concerned. 

In matriarchal marriages, the father was no more than 
the procreative agent, and, even as such, his role was not 
clearly defined. He might be more or less a stranger to his 
children. The real father, the one who assumed the duty of 
raising, educating, and providing for the children, was the 
maternal brother—the uncle—(avuncular parenthood). It 
is related of the Melanesians converted to Christianity that 
their translation of the Lord’s Prayer reads, “Our Uncle 
[instead of Father] who art in heaven.” The children in 
some of these and similar tribes do not consider themselves 
related to their father by blood, despite the care he bestows 
upwn them. 

The great influence of women also found expression in 
the public life of the tribes. The chiefs were selected from 
one of the maternal families. Although the women them¬ 
selves may not have been eligible for this office, the chief¬ 
tainship was largely under their control. Some exceptionally 
deserving matrons could even be elected to honorary chief¬ 
tainship. With all this there is no ground for assuming that 
matriarchate always preceded the gentile system of descent 
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and inheritance, or that “gynecracy is historically the 
earliest stage of civilization” (Lippert). Some peoples may 
never have known the matriarchal stage, or may, like the 
Kwakiutl of the northwest coast, after having passed to 
the stage of the patriarchate, have reversed their course 
back to the matriarchate. If there is any biologic founda¬ 
tion for the supremacy of one sex over the other (a purely 
social distinction) the paternalistic system rather than the 
matriarchate would seem the more logical precursor. For, 
unlike the female, the male, human or animal, has always 
been free from periodic and procreative disabilities, and 
hence predestined to be a fighter, a warrior, a hunter, and 
a provider of animal food. To the arms belonged glory, 
booty, and social esteem. 

“It is a universal conception amongst men of all stages 
of culture that woman is weaker than man,” says Crawley. 
Though this cannot be accepted as entirely true, certainly 
the male became the leader, the all-powerful “old man” 
of the horde, a decisive factor in war and peace, and there¬ 
fore the recipient of social privileges—in fine, his was 
the privileged sex from the start. True, there were epochs 
when woman, with the economic advantage on her side, rose 
to preeminence; and today approximately half the known 
peoples of primitive culture trace descent along maternal 
lines. But economy not backed by poUtical power is too frail 
a weapon to wrench all the social advantages from armed 
hands. Thus, even under the matriarchal system, we find in 
certain groups the mother’s brother taking over the leader¬ 
ship and protection of her state and estate, while in others 
her father shares in the duties of representation, in heir¬ 
loom protection, and in the intricate business of social 
management. By and large, even where woman ruled, man 
always governed. 

In time the male, becoming more settled and freed from 
the exigencies of continuous warfare with men and nature. 
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appropriated and improved upon woman’s sphere of activi¬ 
ties (hoeing, agriculture, and gardening), in addition to his 
own work in animal domestication and home industry, 
thereby adding to his political and combative prowess the 
advantages of economic expertness. Thus male supremacy 
—even though eclipsed or dimmed for a time through the 
intrusion of diverse circumstances—has always tended to 
snap back with a double force upon its biologic source. To 
speak then of original sex equality or of the exclusive social 
dominance of the female is to ignore the basic social tend¬ 
encies and to misinterpret the course of history. 

The ceremonial .—Economics made marriage. The rites or 
ritual cemented its bonds. These rites were no mere for¬ 
mality. Though spiritual or animistic in purview, they were 
more potent and real in the eyes of the primitive than any 
other consideration. The union of man and wife in marital 
relations, whatever its forms may have been, entailed a 
change of allegiance, a shift in the familial, tribal and 
ancestral ties. A woman (in the maternal system it was 
the man) who left her clan in order to become bodily and 
spiritually incorporated in her husband’s family and tribe 
had to be “reborn” into the new blood relationship. It re¬ 
quired a special ceremony of acquittal by and appeasement 
of the offended ancestral spirits, as well as compensation of 
her people for the loss of a working and reproductive tool. 
The two ends were served through a set of rites and cere¬ 
monials, material and spiritual offerings, which became 
more and more complicated as time went on. 

Some of the ceremonies in use betray their original source. 
Such rites as the joining of hands, the eating of a common 
meal, the exchange of garments and gifts (rings), etc., 
symbolize the act of union through contact and inoculation. 
Union with a woman who was taboo needed yet more elab¬ 
orate precautions. The spirits had to be appeased and 
cajoled, perhaps even duped, to prevent them from doing 
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harm. Cicero expressed this idea in his De Divinatione: 
“Every evil which is going to befall us is made lighter by 
means of religious rites.” 

The canopy protects the bride from above. The dark of 
the night hides her identity; so does the veil. Among the 
Copts, the wife was enjoined from leaving the house until 
the delivery of a child. The ceremonial bath surely has 
little to do with hygiene; woman must undergo purification 
with water. Ancient Argos had a custom obliging brides to 
put on beards on the nuptial night. The bridal white of our 
times was worn by the bride in primitive times too, but it 
was then a sign of mourning. Thus, and by weeping and 
fasting, the bride simulated distress. Fasting averted evil 
influences. All this self-imposed system of expiation is a 
symbolic act of catharsis—bodily ablution and spiritual 
absolution. 

One must not only supplicate but also deceive the spirits 
bent on mischief. In certain tribes, the bridegroom dons 
parts of women’s clothing, and the bride dons men’s clothes. 
An Armenian wife must pretend to be dumb until she has 
had a child; she neither speaks nor answers any questions. 
In Bombay the bride wears men’s clothes. It is the custom 
among certain tribes in Africa for the newly wed husband 
to wear the wife’s petticoat for some time after marriage. 
Thus evil spirits are put off the scent. 

Allied to this are the rites of maturity, defloration, and 
various vaginal manipulations, including first intercourse 
by strangers preceding or following the actual wedding 
ceremony. All these are for the purpose of protection and 
atonement and to cover up the traces of primordial sin 
against the ancestors. 

Old and new patterns .—Human institutions, even after 
their disappearance, tend to persist as ghosts of a non¬ 
existent past or as hidden currents underneath the new 
social order. This is especially true of marriage, as may be 
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proved by a few illustrations. Among most of the primitive 
tribes the younger generation lives agamously without 
eliciting the slightest protest or revulsion. The unmarried 
women are common sex property, representing a sort of sex 
collectivism for all men of the community. At the same 
time, the married woman is jealously guarded from all sex 
contact outside the marital bond. 

Actual group marriages persist in central Australia. Here 
every tribe is divided into at least two groups, further sub¬ 
divided into associations of men and women. Factual group 
marriages exist among the Urabunna, where a group of men 
habitually cohabit with a group of women. Among the 
Dieri, group marriage has been elaborated into a double 
system: first, the women of one group are the potential 
wives of the men of the parallel group; and second, free 
intercourse is permitted with any woman belonging to a 
particular group, with free “first choice.” The Malayans in 
Sumatra have three distinct forms of marriage. In one, a 
man buys his wife (marriage barter), the purchased woman 
and her children being his property subject to inheritance 
by his heirs. A second form is the “settlement,” with gifts 
donated by the future husband, the wife enjoying equal 
rights and the children being common property of husband 
and wife. In the third form (ambilanak), the husband has 
no such privileges but occupies a subordinate position in 
relation to the wife’s family, with no claims on his children. 

Exchange marriages exist among the Tschuktsches, where 
wives of two or more men are commonly or interchangeably 
used by either party. The Eskimos of Repulse Bay are said 
to pass their wives on from one man to another, the wife 
coming back to the first husband after completing the 
rounds. Polynesia has so-called “blood brotherhoods” among 
two or more men, practicing community of women. All 
these are modified forms of group marriages. 

Matrilocal or matrilineal marriages are common among 
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many savages. Among the Crees, the husband takes up resi¬ 
dence with his wife’s parents and is treated as a stranger up 
to the birth of the first child. If a Pawnee husband proves 
a poor worker, he is simply dismissed from the wife’s family. 
According to Briflfault, it is the rule in Africa that after 
marriage women remain in their own family, a rule “strictly 
observed among both the most primitive and backward 
peoples and among the most advanced races of that conti¬ 
nent.’’ In Kenya, “at marriage the husband leaves his 
father and mother, leaves his own home and country, and 
goes to stay with his wife.” ® The Tuaregs trace the descent 
of their children matrilineally, and a man’s property and 
titles are handed down, not to his children but to his sister’s 
children (avuncular system of inheritance). 

Matrilocal marriages exist also in the Philippines, in parts 
of New Guinea, in the Nicobar Islands, and among some 
of the Malayans. “In Samoa, the husband was an absolute 
bond slave of his mother-in-law.” Among the Arabs of the 
desert, traces of the matriarchate can be found up to his¬ 
torical times. There are also reports attesting to the exist¬ 
ence of what may be called “visit marriages” (group 
marriages) with polyandric implications. The children re¬ 
main in the wife’s group. “Among the Adel Bedouins the 
wife remains in her father’s house until she has borne three 
children.” 

Though marriage by capture has perhaps never been uni¬ 
versal, certain strange marriage customs still preserved 
among savages as well as among civilized peoples attest to 
its former existence. The laws of Alanu, in force among the 
ancient Hindus, recognized capture as one of the eight legal 
forms of marriage permitted to the warrior caste. Ralph de 
Pomerai quotes Letourneau to the effect that “throughout 
Melanesia, capture has been the primitive means of pro¬ 
curing wives. . . . The same is true of Australia, where the 

® Robert Briffault, Th^ Mothers, p. 114- 
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girls are so familiar with their impending fate of marriage 
by capture or rape that the simulation of rape is one of the 
games indulged in by the children.” Woman capture is re¬ 
ported among the Papuans, Fijians, Fuegians, and some of 
the Indian tribes. 

Much more universal, of course, is the so-called marriage 
by barter, with the purchase price paid in commodities, 
gifts, or services. With the development of commercial 
traffic, this form assumed great importance, girls being con¬ 
sidered a commodity in primitive communities. 

The price paid for a Hupa girl is thirty to one hundred 
dollars. In Africa, the Hottentots pay one ox and one cow 
for a bride. The Kru Negroes pay three cows and one sheep; 
the Kaffirs, six to thirty head of cattle; the Bongo, twenty 
pounds of iron and twenty spearheads; the Togo Negroes, 
fifteen dollars. Among the nomads, prices are higher. Kal¬ 
mucks, Kirghizians, and Tartars pay up to ninety horses, 
sheep, and camels four years old. Among the Barolongs, the 
price of a bride varies according to her station; it is seldom 
less than five head of cattle, and if she be found wanting 
in virginity or proves to be barren, the price paid must 
be returned to the buyer. 

Among the Anglo-Saxons, marriage by purchase was in 
existence up to the eleventh century. The dos, a derivative 
of marriage barter, was obligatory in France and in most 
Latin countries until the French Revolution. In one form 
or other, it still persists in most countries of the world. 

Polygamy, polygyny, and polyandry.—Physiologically, 
polygamy is, next to agamy, the best adapted mode of 
mating, from the viewpoint of variability of choice. The 
simple mathematics of sex distribution would perhaps have 
favored the one-wife system. But until quite recently in 
the span of human existence on earth, neither economic nor 
social progress has treated monogamy as the favored child 
of society. 
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According to the Holy Bible, the ancient Hebrews had 
several wives and did not neglect their servants. Among the 
later Jews, polygyny existed during the Middle Ages up to 
interdiction by the Rabbinical Synod in Worms in the 
eleventh century, and among some of the Asiatic members 
of the Jewish race polygyny is still adhered to. 

The Koran allows four wives and as many concubines as 
the traffic will bear. The Turks have only recently abolished 
their colorful harems for monogamous monotony. Persians 
are permitted no more than four lawful wives, one of whom 
is the so-called permanent wife and, though the middle class 
is usually satisfied with one, the mightiest and wealthiest 
among the Persians enjoy harems of forty or more wives. 
Since there are two kinds of marriage in Persia—the perma¬ 
nent and the contractual (time marriage)—it may happen 
that a man making a long journey will contract a new 
marriage at every stopping place, a marriage which implies 
no obligations beyond the time that it lasts. The Arabs 
indulge in polygamy and, as a rule, even the poorest fellah 
counts at least two wives to his household. The Hindus 
prescribed monogamy for the lowest caste; the next higher 
caste was permitted to take tw'o wives; the warrior caste, 
two or three, and the Brahmans, four. “Most castes object 
to their members having more than one wife except for 
special reasons” (Westermarck). 

From the start the Christian church has strongly favored 
monogamy. Yet there were revolts in and outside the church 
against the tyranny of the single-wife system. As late as 
the seventeenth century, several writers advocated polygyny 
as an emergency measure. After the Thirty Years’ War, 
the Frankish Kreistag at Nuremberg adopted a resolution 
in favor of plural marriages in order to offset the loss of 
manhood. Similar proposals appeared after the World War. 
A German authority recently published a learned trea¬ 
tise proving that polygyny must of necessity sooner or 
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later become universal if the Aryan race is to be saved from 
extinction. 

Polygamy among savages is favored through the early 
maturity of women and their premature senescence. An 
extreme illustration is the Borneo woman, who ceases to 
Conceive at the age of twenty. The desire for large progeny, 
which is both a token of higher social standing and a source 
of wealth, also acts as a motive perpetuating polygamous 
marriages. The more distinguished the man, the larger his 
“harem.” Where women are the jewels of wealth, jewelry 
shines in quantity; and where women represent labor, a 
larger contingent of wives enhances the splendor of the 
domestic enterprise. 

The Masai have five to six wives and a few "near-wives,” 
mostly widows who have not remarried. The Greenland 
Eskimos possess up to four wives; the Thompson Indians, 
two to four wives; the Maya Indians, four wives. A record 
surpassing Solomon’s harem was reported of an African, 
Prince Ghales-Ord-Din, in 1482, who left the care of public 
affairs to his son and retired to private life with 15,000 
wives. The wives of the King of Benin numbered between 
600 and 4,000. “King Mtessa of Uganda is said to have had 
7,000 wives, and the same is the case with the king of 
Loango” (Westermarck). 

In many polygamous societies the wife who first bears 
a son is the matron of the house, while others are secondary 
wives. The first wife is often the real companion of her 
husband; she may sit near him and often has her own hut 
or tent. She enjoys greater esteem and is entitled to more 
love nights than are her younger competitors, for she is the 
head wife, even in sex privileges. “Among the old Kukis, 
the first wife is entitled to the company of her husband 
for five nights, the second for four, the third for one.” 
Among the Kaffirs, sex relations are regulated by law, each 
succeeding wife having three nights devoted to her. 
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Nor is the so often decried lot of a polygynous wife any 
worse than that of her monogamous sister. A woman often 
prefers the companionship of a wealthy man who can afford 
many wives, to that of a down-at-the-heels monogamist. 
Among the Zulu-Kaffirs, it often happens that the first 
wife begs her husband to get more wives to help her in her 
work. Among the Kaffirs, every woman has her own house, 
garden and courtyard, and utensils. Harmony reigns also 
among the Basuto women, since every one has her own 
hut. Women in Samoa live a fife of dolce far niente. 
Jealousy is, of course, not lacking among the many com¬ 
petitors for the husband’s favor. The missionary Williams 
reported having seen a great many women in Fiji with their 
noses bitten off by jealous co-wives. But jealousy is not 
limited to polygamy, and where rank and duties are strictly 
circumscribed, primitive woman has bttle ground for fits of 
jealousy. 

Polygamy of the male is polygyny (many wives). 
Polygamy of the female is spoken of as polyandry (several 
husbands). While polygyny is a common phenomenon, 
polyandry occurs rarely. It has been found in Ceylon, in 
India, more prevalently among the Toda, Coorg, Nair and 
other tribes of the Nilgiri Hills, in Tibet, among the Eski¬ 
mos, Aleutians, etc., on the Orinoco, and among certain 
Australian, Mukahivi, and Trokeese peoples. In Ceylon and 
at the base of the Himalayas, the husbands are usually 
brothers. Four to six brothers live with one wmman (Ploss 
and Bartels). Scenes of jealousy are rare among husbands, 
for the love-busy knight leaves his shoes outside the wife’s 
boudoir, thereby giving notice to all the fellow-husbands 
that the w’ife is temporarily “occupied.” Julius Caesar re¬ 
ported of the old Britons that ten to twelve brothers shared 
one wife. 

Such are the various forms and customs of marriage. 
They are the result of a long history of socio-economic 
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development and cultural contacts which have profoundly 
influenced the position and fate of woman. Among them 
monogamy seems to hang on the thinnest thread of social 
evolution. Fully three-quarters or four-fifths of the popu¬ 
lation of the world is addicted to polygamy, and the one- 
quarter or so who follow the monogamous lead are, to a 
large extent, monogamous by name and polygamous by 
shame. Yet it is in monogamy that woman has reached the 
pinnacle of her social advancement and, incidentally, the 
zenith of her trials and tribulations as an individual, wife, 
and mother. 



VI 

THE WIFE 


Seedt mutt not be town by any man on that 
which belongs to another. 

—Thb Laws of Mand 


BERTRAND RUSSELL, who assumes the existence of a 
monogamous instinct in animals, or at least in anthropoid 
apes, avers that “even in civilized mankind, faint traces of 
a monogamic instinct can sometimes be perceived.” He adds, 
somewhat naively, that “considering the influence of habit 
over behavior, it is perhaps surprising that the hold of 
monogamy on instinct is not stronger than it is.” By con¬ 
trast with what Russell believes, it was not the “intrusion 
of the economic motive” which broke up “primitive mo¬ 
nogamy.” It seems to us, on the contrary, that if monogamy 
developed from more primitive forms of marriage, from the 
various “gamy games,” the credit or the liability is due 
mainly to the economic forces which bent man’s nature 
under the yoke of foreign dominance—that is, foreign to 
his natural disposition. Economy, in its wider sense, is the 
cradle of marriage and the nursery of monogamy. What has 
favored the development of monogamy or pseudo-monog¬ 
amy is not the psychologic momentum of love, or the 
moral fiber neatly planted in the human conscience, but the 
economic law of supply and demand. It is economy in num¬ 
bers on the one hand, and a number of economic exigencies 
on the other, that have brought about the “triumph” of 
monogamy. 

The birth pangs of monogamy .—First as to economy in 
numbers. We are aware that nature produces more boys 
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than girls, but that a higher mortality among infant boys 
nearly evens up the proportion of the sexes around the time 
of adolescence, the ratio changing later in favor of the 
female sex. In England in 1921, for instance, there were 130 
females to 100 males at the ages of active sex life. If we 
follow Pomerai’s calculation of the number of more or less 
compulsory male bachelors plus bachelors by choice, we 
arrive at a figure of “14 females to every 10 males” as pro¬ 
spective candidates for marriage. In other words, for every 
three marriageable women at least one will be condemned to 
spinsterhood. 

Of course, this alone constitutes no case for monogamy. 
For if to every 100 males who marry there are 140 females, 
of whom 40 are condemned to spinsterhood, there surely 
is something radically wrong with monogamy. Yet we can¬ 
not build up a case in favor of polygamy, either; for, should 
polygamy become the rule, every male of marriageable age 
would be entitled to at least two women. There can be no 
sex privileges for one class and compulsory continence for 
another; in a democratic society, a certain amount of sex 
liberty must be granted to all. 

If there were a single economic principle which could be 
charged with the responsibility of monogamic differentia¬ 
tion one would be justified in tying up the rise of monogamy 
with the development of agricultural pursuits, which un¬ 
doubtedly gave the impetus to the final promulgation of the 
monogamic form of marriage. For agriculture means prop¬ 
erty, wealth, and inheritance of property, and monogamy 
greatly simplified the intricate problems of inheritance of 
property. Indeed, agriculture was woman’s boon, and mo¬ 
nogamy became woman’s paradise. 

The combination of cattle-breeding and agriculture has 
retained some of the pastoral customs of polygamic mar¬ 
riages. Polygamic tendencies obtain also in more extensive 
economies of land cultivation, to revert to monogamic tend- 
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encies with intensification and differentiation of agricultural 
pursuits. This purely economic principle is shot through 
with a variety of other influences. 

Accordingly, we find among the primitives the strangest 
combinations of transitional forms with monogamy at the 
base and polygamy at the peak; monogamy as the rule, 
with polygamy made an exception for certain contingencies, 
or decisively prohibited for all and everyone. The Toala 
of South Celebes live in pure monogamy. The Igorrotes of 
Luzon are said to be strictly monogamous. The original 
tribes of the Philippines lived in monogamy interwoven 
with concubinage. Among the Aztecs of Pueblo Viejo, the 
principle of monogamy was strictly enforced. According to 
Westermarck, monogamy prevails among most of the 
Eskimo tribes; he admits, however, that there are some 
among whom at least half of the married men have two 
wives. However, with few exceptions, primitive monogamy 
where it exists is “syndyasmian” rather than pair-marriage. 
A syndyasmian marriage is one that is easily dissoluble on 
utilitarian or opportunist grounds. The chief usually retains 
polygamic privileges even among the monogamic peoples. 
Among the Trobrianders, monogamy is obligatory for the 
common people, but the chiefs and sorcerers wed more 
than one wife. The acquisition of each new wife brings a 
rich dowry into the household, which is one of the chief 
sources of wealth and power. 

Among the Asiatic savages who are known to live mo- 
nogaraously, mention should be made of the Santals, the 
Kukis, and other primitive tribes in India and Indo-China; 
the Orang-Laut who, though monogamous as a rule, are 
permitted to take the brother’s widow as a wife second in 
rank. The Jakun and other aboriginal tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula, the Veddas in Ceylon, and certain other savages 
in Sumatra are to be counted among the monogamic primi¬ 
tive peoples (Morgan). 
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Geographically speaking, one may say that with few ex¬ 
ceptions, Africa is largely polygamous; in Asia and on the 
American continent, the monogamic and polygamic prin¬ 
ciples exist side by side; while Europe as we know it today 
is most uniformly monogamous. 

Historical patterns. —Historically, we can trace the prog¬ 
ress of monogamy to the fertile lands of the ancient world— 
to Egypt, Babylon, Greece, and Rome. Some four thousand 
years ago Hammurabi, King of Babylon, fortified the posi¬ 
tion of the married woman by granting her many rights and 
privileges. A barren wife could offer her unmarried servant 
to bear children without losing her own superior position. 
Were she to refuse to offer a child-bearing substitute, the 
husband had the right to acquire a concubine. In this case 
a concubine, though not a true wife, was a “mother-wife” 
and her children were legitimate. 

In old Egypt, monogamy for the poor and polygamy for 
the men of might and wealth seem to have been the rule. 
Three kinds of marriage were known in Egypt, flourishing 
at different times and later side by side. The ancient Greeks 
were committed to monogamy with as many concubines as 
could be reasonably afforded. In Homeric Greece, the barter 
custom was changed into the system of dowry given by the 
bride’s father to the husband. This constitutes a landmark 
in husband-wife relationship. For, as Lecky justly remarks, 
the dowry “contributed to elevate marriage ... by the 
dignity it gave to her” [the wife], by equipping her with a 
trust fund in safe-keeping by the husband, which was to 
be returned to her on separation. It was the dowry that 
gave her, in some measure at least, the position of a con¬ 
tracting party rather than that of a mere chattel. 

In Rome, monogamy was the established form, though 
bigamy was not made a penal offense until the reign of 
Diocletian. The position of the wife, especially in certain 
periods of Roman history, was at the mercy of her husband, 
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who wielded almost unlimited power over family life and 
liberty. Her position is best illustrated by a saying of Cato 
the Elder: “The husband has absolute authority over his 
wife; it is for him to punish her if she has been guilty of any 
shameful act, such as drinking wine or committing adul¬ 
tery.” However, with the same name is linked another truly 
modern saying: "A man who beats his wife or his children 
lays impious hands on that which is most holy and most 
sacred in the world.” 

The legal aspect of the Roman marriage code has had 
such a monumental influence on the development of mo¬ 
nogamy that at least a few of its fundamentals deserve 
special comment. Several forms of patrician matrimony 
appeared during the life of the republic. One was that of 
confarreatio, celebrated with all solemnity. Such a marriage 
could not be dissolved at will, save by religious ceremony. 
Another form of marriage was that by coemptio (symbolical 
marriage by purchase), which was a civil contract. The 
third, by usus (common law), became legal through cohabi¬ 
tation for a year’s time without a change in partnership. 
The plebeian marriage, on the other hand, lacked ceremony 
and contractual significance. 

Under the empire, these legal forms were less sharply 
divided, mutual agreement being the essence of marital 
arrangements. The wife now belonged, in the eyes of the 
law, to the head of her maiden family, and was under his 
guardianship {patria potestas) and not under the guardian¬ 
ship of her husband. In practice, this meant enhanced per¬ 
sonal independence for the wife, and also a measure of legal 
protection from the whims of the husband. “With the 
exception of her dowry, she held her property in her own 
right; she inherited her share of the wealth of her father, 
and she retained it altogether independently of her hus¬ 
band. A very considerable portion of Roman wealth thus 
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passed into the uncontrolled possession of women.” ^ In 
time, marriage approached more and more the status of a 
near-partnership, and with it the wife’s dignity, her free¬ 
dom, and her power in family and civic life rose consider¬ 
ably. This remained so, despite several subsequent enact¬ 
ments to curb her power or extravagance, such as the Opian 
or the Voconian law; especially the latter, aiming as it did 
at a narrow restriction of property ownership by the married 
woman. A wife became a free, if not an equal, partner. 
True, liberty soon degenerated into libertinism. However, 
for every Fulvia, Julia, Messalina, or Agrippina, there was 
a Cornelia (the brilliant and devoted wife of Pompey), 
a Marcia, a Helvia, or a Paulina (the friend, the mother, 
and the wife of Seneca, respectively), or a Mallonia, who 
stabbed herself through the heart rather than yield her body 
to the tyrant Tiberius. Roman history shows many other 
examples of uxorial devotion and of maternal and filial 
self-sacrifice. 

The records of the old Germanic races are confusing. 
Tacitus, who praised German virtues with an eye on Roman 
demoralization, left a glowing description of Germanic fam¬ 
ily mores, too flattering to be true. There is ample proof 
that among the early Teutons both monogamy for the 
poor and polygamy for the rich were the usual forms. 
Marriage customs among the early Germans differed from 
those of other peoples in that there was no dowry. On the 
morning after the “first night,” the husband gave the bride 
the “morning gift” {Morgengah), which became her mar¬ 
riage portion. The ancient Swedes had two, three, or more 
wives, commensurate with the standards of wealth of the 
bridegroom. The Franks practiced polygamy until late in 
historical times. Girls who were not free-born belonged to 
the inaster of the house—body and soul. King Clotaire I 

1 W. E. H. Lecky, History oj European Morals, Vol. II, p. 306. 
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married two sisters; King Charibert I lived polygamously, 
and King Dagobert I had three wives and many concubines. 

Among the Gallic peoples of historic times, the husband 
was the absolute master of life and death over his wife and 
dependents. If a father had doubts as to the paternity of a 
child, he could resort to the so-called “water test”: if the 
stream failed to carry the infant safely to the shore of the 
river, the mother was killed. 

The sex virtues of the old Slavs were described in none 
too flattering terms by Nestor. Polygamous tendencies are 
reported to exist among some of our contemporary southern 
Slavs, especially if the first wife remains barren of issue. 

In China, where otherwise strict monogamy prevails, the 
courtesy-wife (lawful concubine) makes monogamous mo¬ 
notony less burdensome. The concubine occupies a different 
position from the lawful wife; even her feet bear the marks 
of "length by courtesy.” The real wife is “a woman with 
small feet, whereas the concubines are generally those with 
large feet.” However, the children of a concubine share the 
right of inheritance on a par with all the other children of 
the same father. Korean mandarins are required by custom 
to have more than one wife and a few concubines to match. 
The same conditions existed in Japan up to 1880. 

Married in Christ .—The Christian position on marriage 
has been influenced by two elements: the Jewish con- 
ceptidn of carnal union (the common flesh), and the Roman 
usages and mores as they existed during the lifetime of the 
Redeemer. At first the church, except for condemning sin 
and lust—and in most instants this meant sex life in all 
its variegated expressions—snowed comparatively little in¬ 
terest in the social code of marriage. Though monogamy was 
extolled as the normal form of marriage, the only reference 
in the New Testament prohibiting polygamy was meant for 
the deacons and bishops. 

St. Paul, the founder of the church’s organization, showed 
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little enthusiasm for marriage in general. In the Epistle to 
the Corinthians, he wrote as follows: “It is good for man 
not to touch a woman. Nevertheless, to avoid fornication, 
let every man have his own wife, and let every woman 
have her own husband. ... I say it, therefore, to the 
unmarried and widows, it is good for them if they abide 
even as I; but if they cannot contain, let them marry. 
For it is better to marry than to burn.” The more liberal 
view of St. Augustine to the effect that “marriage and 
continence are two goods, of which the second is better” 
does not, it is true, condemn marriage, but at best the 
seal of approval was made of the wax of human frailty. 

The church, to please its humble votaries, at first dis¬ 
pensed with the dos requirements and accepted the doctrine 
of "free marriage.” Justinian reintroduced the Roman cus¬ 
toms of the dos for the wealthy and the consensus for the 
poorer classes, the latter being obliged merely to announce 
their intention before three or four priests, following which 
a certificate of marriage was issued to them. For the lowest 
classes no ceremony was required. Later, all these marriage 
procedures were simplified except for the property settle¬ 
ment by those who owned property. The marriage ritual of 
the early Christians was lax, and though the church in¬ 
herited from Rome the customs of prayer and sacrifices 
offered to the gods of fortune {libeum jarreum), the cere¬ 
monies of symbolic defloration, etc., it had no elaborate 
ceremonial of its own. The canon law was satisfied that 
“an agreement to cohabit followed by cohabitation consti¬ 
tuted marriage,” and as a rule people came to the church 
to receive the blessing at the church steps not before but 
after marriage had been consummated. In other words, it 
was proper, though not essential, for good people to receive 
the blessing of the church. 

With the thirteenth century came a radical change. “The 
priests displaced the earlier prolocutors, and strove to make 
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marriage an ecclesiastical function and their own share in 
it essential. . . * At about the same time, the church 

introduced rites implying exclusive fidelity of both marriage 
partners. There was considerable opposition to the “tyranny 
of the church,” and the German Roman Catholics, for in¬ 
stance, did not submit to obligatory church marriage until 
almost at the close of the eighteenth century. 

The ecclesiastical authorities dug out from an obscure 
source the myth of sacramental marriage based in part on 
the Pauline simile of marriage and the union of Christ with 
the church. Being a sacrament, marriage must not be either 
consummated or terminated without previous ministration 
by a representative of the church. The Council of Trent in 
1563 made sacramental marriage the cornerstone of all 
marital obligations without which marriage was void; con¬ 
sidered, indeed, as not having been contracted, though there 
may have been both consensus and concubitus. The uncom¬ 
promising and rigorous enforcement of this dogma proved 
costly, and in some countries disastrous, to the Roman 
Catholic church. It certainly contributed to the revolution¬ 
ary step of freeing marriage from the church’s tutelage, 
which found expression in the French Constitution of 1791: 
“La loi ne considere le mariage que comme contrat civil” 
(The law does not consider marriage as anything but a 
civil contract). 

The middle-class unfe .—While the church was wrestUng 
with old formulas of morals in marriage, new socio-economic 
forces wrought a revolution in life and mores. The rise of 
the cities in western Europe, along with the urbanization 
and industrialization of the people in what was then con¬ 
sidered the area of civilization, produced a sturdy middle 
class with a slowly developing middle-class conscience. 

Urbanization favored stricter sex control. Moreover, un¬ 
like those in agricultural settlements, children in the cities 

* William Graham Sumner, Folkways, p. 411. 
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are not productive members of the household until they 
have grown up. Meantime, they offer mouths to be fe ut 
no hands for employment. There is also a limit to e 
number of helpers who can be profitably absorbed in a 
particular establishment. This alone would conduce to the 
strictest possible economy in dependents, and strict economy 
in this case meant strict monogamy. It proved the best 
possible form of marital relations, fitting in with the special 
economic, psychologic, and social scheme of the middle class. 
It made for security, stability, and permanence. The wife 
was the sex partner and helper of the husband, mother to 
the children, and cook, servant and companion to all—an 
investment that one would not be in a hurry to part with. 
The husband could easily promise marital fidelity, and per¬ 
haps practice it, for solidity and fidelity were his stock in 
trade. In other words, he had to be a “good’' husband and 
he had to have a “good” wife—both immaculate maritally, 
with no desire for anyone else. 

The Reformation, being a revolt of the middle-class con¬ 
science against the mores of the feudal church, adopted 
pair marriage as its principle of social sex control. Huss, 
Luther, Knox, Zwingli, and Calvin lent their moral support 
to the life philosophy of the petit bourgeois, Luther espe¬ 
cially laying stress on the wardship of women. The husband 
or father was the headmaster of shop and home. If the 
father refused consent, the marriage was invalid, though 
even under the rules of the Roman Catholic Church such a 
marriage was called irregular but not invalid. 

The middle-class wife was a ward, as much a minor under 
her husband’s guardianship as was the middle-class daughter 
under her father’s. All this was predicated on the theory 
that woman had no will of her own and no right of disposal 
over her own person. She owned no material goods; she had 
nothing, indeed, except legal grounds for claiming support, 
and a certain measure of moral grounds for claiming con- 
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jugal fidelity. She might not legally make any contract with¬ 
out first obtaining her husband’s consent. Her earnings be¬ 
longed to him and were subject to claims by his creditors. 
On the other hand, except by express contractual provision, 
she could not claim a share in her husband’s business even if 
she was employed by him. Her wardship went so far that in 
England, for instance, no married woman could be arrested 
for debts which she herself had incurred; though he may 
have been ignorant of her acts, the husband bore the legal 
responsibility. 

Meirer thus pictures the conditions in England in the 
second half of the eighteenth century; “In the English law, 
married women were considered not only property, but like 
children who have no will of their own, or slaves who had 
abdicated their will to the will of the master. An English¬ 
man who tired of his wife could sell her publicly hke a head 
of cattle. ... A duke bought the wife of a coachman, and 
a cobbler in Worcester the wife of a day laborer, who con¬ 
ducted her to the fair with a rope fastened to her neck 
and sold her for five pounds to the bidder.” And readers of 
Thomas Hardy will recall the famous opening chapter of 
The Mayor of Casterbridge dealing with a similar situation. 

The wife of the capitalistic era .—It was not until 1882 
that England, through the Married Woman’s Property Act, 
finally recognized the right of a married woman to have 
property of her own, thereby making her a persona juris 
in her own right and not only through her husband. Forth¬ 
with, the pendulum began to swing to the other extreme. 
Though herself capable of owmership, she nevertheless re¬ 
mained a living liability on her husband’s property. And so 
we come to the most modern type of marriage—the capital¬ 
istic marital system of the twentieth century, in which the 
property aspect of marriage has reached its highest point. 
For, at the conclusion of the eighteenth and on the thresh¬ 
old of the nineteenth century, there supervened what may 
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be termed the era of the machine. Property became disso¬ 
ciated from man, the product from the producer. The system 
of Gross Kapital freed the productive force from its owner, 
and individualism (a misnomer for mechanization) invaded 
and transformed the entire scheme of family life. 

The new industrial revolution has revolutionized the 
home not only mechanically but also psychologically. 
Housewife drudgery has been mitigated or abolished, and a 
vast amount of female energy released. Idleness has a disas¬ 
trous effect on human psychology, and energy released from 
housework, with nothing to feed on, has turned on itself, 
has become inverted, in many cases working havoc in the 
husband-wife relationship. 

The woman who does not work cannot be a friend to the 
ma.n who is absorbed in his work; nor is the fatigued hus¬ 
band, who must work harder than ever to foot the bills, 
a suitable companion for an idling, leisure-weary woman. 
She needs a more powerful stimulus than the twilight 
reaction of an overtired bore. Husband and wife speak dif¬ 
ferent languages; she the infantile prattle of a spoiled 
child, he the tense monosyllables of morose reality. From 
sheer ennui, such a woman becomes a tiresome though un¬ 
tiring nagger, forever fault-finding and looking for trouble. 

And at the other end of the picture emerges another type: 
the wife-worker, the factory hand, and the counter girl, 
totally absorbed in their outside interests, for whom the 
home is not a gilded cage with many doors open for flight, 
as it is for the neurotic, luxury-seeking wife, but a transient 
sleeping place—a hostelry of marriage. True, they can face 
realities with more understanding than their sisters of luxury, 
and often make good companions, especially when the fam¬ 
ily is faced with a trying situation. But not many women 
can do both; work for a living and still preserve their home- 
building qualities. And without woman’s home-building 
genius the home loses its psychologic value, its aspiring, 
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creative atmosphere. The tired factory woman is or becomes 
in many instances an industrial Amazon, with little of that 
mysterious charm of femininity which Goethe so felicitously 
expressed in das ewig Weibliche, and for which men readily 
sell their souls to the devil. 

But the professional woman, too, has a hard time of it. 
Recently Dr. D. P. Wilson of the Los Angeles Institute of 
Family Relations told the Western Psychological Associa¬ 
tion that the world’s worst wives come from colleges and 
girls’ schools. We may not agree wuth his wholesale condem¬ 
nation of the professional woman; yet the statistical 
evidence of so many marriage failures among college-bred 
women, or of failure to get married, speaks for itself. Mar¬ 
riage is a "job” quite in itself and to add more jobs to its 
responsibilities—well, the crisis in contemporary marital 
relations is sufficient evidence of the incompatibility of the 
double burden. All this may sound reactionary; but few 
men or women will deny that marriage today is an anomaly 
—neither decent pair marriage, nor even decent pairing. 

We have tried to analyze some of the causes responsible 
for our modern marriage problems. INlany more are to be 
considered, some of which lie at the very root of the mar¬ 
riage problem. Other phases of this great social complex 
will be dealt with subsequently. However, it must be stated 
quite emphatically at this time that the writer does not 
share the view that the crisis of monogamy, which is today 
so sharp, is a mere post-war derailment of old virtues. More 
than a hundred years ago William Godwin in his Political 
Justice called conventional coercive marriage an obsolete 
institution. He and Mary Wollstonecraft, ardent lovers and 
then spouses, lived separately in a sort of companionate 
marriage. Shelley, who married their daughter, declared in 
his Queen Mab that no system could have been devised 
more studiously hostile to human happiness than marriage. 
Half a century ago James Hinton, a distinguished London 
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physician, recognized the fact that in western Europe there 
were fewer men genuinely monogamic than in the eastern 
polygamic countries. He pleaded for a less rigorous applica¬ 
tion of the monogamous dogma, allowing in special cases 
two wives for one man. He was so appalled by his own 
conclusions that he delayed publication of his findings dur¬ 
ing his lifetime, and the book was issued posthumously. 

However, though the malady was long ago diagnosed and 
classified, society took little notice of the feverish state of 
its pet child. To be sure, there are nostrums aplenty, but 
so far there is no cure in sight. It may well be (hat the fault 
does not lie with the patient so much as with the doctors 
who treat the disease and neglect the patient. We must now 
reverse the order of approach if we are to succeed at all. 
The emphasis must be shifted from the purely symptomatic 
treatment to prophylaxis—-from the wife to the bride. 



VII 

THE BRIDE 


I. MARITAL SELECTION 


That which has been decreed by Fate to be 
Almighty Jove himself cannot prevent. 

—CiCEEO, De Divinalione 


THERE is an old religious belief, still current in some parts 
of the world, that brides are made in heaven, and engage¬ 
ments are entered upon before birth. Mating, according to 
this version, is an act of destiny and not of free choice, 
with a supernatural power in the role of matchmaker. This 
may not fit in with our modern ideas. Yet there is a certain 
finality, if not fatalism, in marital choice which makes us 
wonder what is nearer the truth: the ancient “prejudice” or 
the modern “science” of marital selection. 

Bridal choice .—In the great market of marital selection— 
the marriage fair—there is one ever present and potent in¬ 
fluence at work—one vociferous advertiser whose job it is 
to sell, whatever the true character of his wares may be, 
and whose skill in salesmanship is nothing short of hypnotic. 
Few can resist the lure of his voice, and his name is Sex 
Appeal. The motive that he plays up with uncanny per¬ 
sistence is sex hunger, the mating call. The sex urge is the 
driving power for union, and sex appeal its magnetic 
influence. 

Choice in this market is not unrestricted, however. Even 
the woman who lives in a populous city is born (or borne) 
into a limited circle of relatives and acquaintances w'hose 
perimeter is determined by racial standards of beauty and 
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fitness, economic considerations, and by religious, cultural, 
and social motives. There are many more factors which serve 
to narrow or modify the perspective of first and second 
choice. 

To show how little freedom of choice is left to the indi¬ 
vidual, one has only to mention the so-called mother and 
father complexes, which are among the most powerful fac¬ 
tors in marital selection. Every boy carries within his heart 
the image of his mother, and every girl a hidden yearning 
for her father. In fact, marriage means not only the planting 
of a new home, but the continuation, duplication, or refine¬ 
ment of the old family Life, with its triumphs and its worries, 
its quarrels and its reconciliations. “In the analysis of sex 
appeal we must recognize the significance of the love fetish, 
even though the information we have regarding it comes 
primarily from extreme or abnormal life histories.” ^ 

Marital choice is incestuous. One “chooses” mother as the 
future wife, or father as the future husband. But neither 
mother nor father can be duplicated. The law of pars pro 
toto is also the supreme law of matchmaking. As a rule, one 
chooses that part of one s mother or father which has made 
a lasting impression on the imagination of one’s early child¬ 
hood. This part may be and usually is a mere fraction of the 
outstanding traits that our parents are or were possessed of. 
We fall in love with mother’s eyes, with her enigmatic smUe,' 
her gait, or bearing; or we are fascinated by a resemblance 
to father—the same ruddy complexion, the same gruffness, 
or what not. Nor need the intriguing factor suggest father 
only—It may be the part-image of a brother, of an adored 
uncle, or of a childhood playmate. 

The marriageable ape.—Among the fatalistic circum¬ 
stances of bridal choice and marriage, the age at which 
young people are customarily expected to marry assumes 
real significance. This, like other aspects of marriage, is 

^ Ernest R. Groves, Marriage, p, 73. 
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preordained rather than a matter of choice: fixed by custom, 
belief, and tradition, which vary according to climate, social 
development, economics and station. 

The Hindus furnish a classic example of the tradition 
of child marriages. It has been estimated that almost half 
the girls of India get married before the completion of 
their fifteenth year, many of them marrying at the age of 
eight. “The last census showed that more than 2,000,000 
were married and 100,000 were widows before the age of 
ten.” The Sarda Act, recently adopted by the Indian legis¬ 
lature, penalized the marriage of girls under fourteen, and 
of boys less than eighteen years of age. But what is lawful 
in jurisprudence is not always the law of the masses, steeped 
as they are in age-old customs of child rape. Katherine 
Mayo, who caused a stir with her Mother India, quoting 
from a copious report of the Age-of-Consent Committee 
(1928-29) gives the “prevailing age of brides among the 
lower classes as . . . between three and four or five and six.” 
She cites authorities testifying that “many people like to 
marry off their girls early, even at five and six. There are 
marriages of the unborn.” ® 

Next to India, savages claim the record for child mar¬ 
riages. The tropical climate favors early maturity, prema¬ 
ture bloom, and early fading. Moreover, because premarital 
sex relations are free and unhampered, marriage for the 
primitive is not a matter of sex satisfaction only. There is 
the ever present danger of offending the ancestral spirits 
if the duties of propagation are shirked. To some, marriage 
is the only means of gaining an economic foothold in the 
community, of being somebody and belonging somewhere. 
Hence, marriages at seven, eight, or ten years of age are 
not rare among some of the natives of Borneo, among the 
Veddas, the Hottentots, and the Bushmen. On the New 
Britain Islands, girls are married off at ten, and on Malekula 

^Katherine Mayo, Mother India (Harcourt, Brace & Co.), p. 35. 
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at six to eight years of age (Sumner). In some primitive 
regions, such as the Sierra-Leone Coast and Old Calabar, 
children are betrothed even before birth, or as soon as they 
leave their mothers’ wombs. “Many Kalmucks are in the 
habit of betrothing their children not only in infancy but 
even while they are still in the womb.” 

The Warrau Indians in British Guiana marry off their 
children at ten, and it is not extraordinary to see little girls 
of eleven or twelve with children one and two years old. 
One can find twelve-year old mothers in Jamaica. Among 
various tribes of the North American Indians marriages are 
contracted between the ages of ten and seventeen. The Dela¬ 
ware and Iroquois Indians have a mean marriageable age of 
fourteen. Among the indigenes of southern Australia, the 
age of marriage is between eight and twelve, and in 
Madagascar, ten. 

That climate alone is not the decisive factor in determin¬ 
ing the age of marriage is proved by the Samoyeds of 
Siberia. Samoyed beauties marry at ten and bear children 
at eleven and twelve. Among the Ostyaks, one finds mar¬ 
riages at ten. Along with this—Borneo is an instance here— 
go the early cessation of fecundity and the withering of 
womanly charms as early as the age of twenty. A rare 
exception is found among many of the women of Trinidad 
and Cuba, who marry early and continue to bear children 
up to the age of fifty. Infant betrothal appears among the 
Trobrianders, where otherwise the freest modus of marital 
choice is dominant. 

That not all savages believe in early marriages (though 
certainly the majority do) is shown by reports taken from 
among the natives of the Island of Pageh on the south¬ 
ern Sumatra coast; though often cited as a marriage¬ 
less people, these natives yet manage to steer to the port of 
marital safety at an advanced age. The same holds true of 
the Micronesians, and in the Malay Archipelago. In the 
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Caroline Islands, marriage is not undertaken till late in life. 
The same is true of the Andaman Islanders who, prior to 
marriage, live more or less promiscuously. Among the abo¬ 
rigines of Australia, though girls marry early, married men 
are rarely found below the age of forty. 

Among more advanced peoples, marriages, in some parts 
of Egypt, are contracted between eleven and thirteen. The 
females fade almost at bloom, so that “a mother of sixteen 
may resemble an English lady of sixty.” The Copts marry 
at seven and eight; the Turks at between twelve and 
fourteen. The Persian father is very anxious to sell his 
daughter as early as possible, since she is considered a 
precious commodity; accordingly, there are some betrothals 
of girl babies in the cradle, followed by marriages at seven, 
though the usual age is between twelve and thirteen. The 
Chinese and Japanese marry at fifteen. The gypsies, who 
retain many customs of primitive life, count among their 
mothers girls at the age of twelve. 

Among civilized nations the lower limit of marriage has 
been set by legal interference, as a compromise between cus¬ 
tom, physical health, economic well-being, and responsi¬ 
bility toward the children. The Napoleonic Code, on which 
much of our modern legislation is founded, set the permis¬ 
sible lower age of marriage at fifteen for girls and eighteen 
for men. 

Even more important for the ultimate fate of a marriage 
venture than the age of marriage is age discrepancy between 
bride and bridegroom. With few exceptions, the customs of 
primitive peoples work out to the advantage of men. Some 
peoples have adopted the custom of betrothing young girls 
barely in their teens to middle-aged or old men. Of India, 
Katherine Mayo informs us that "the Hindu widower, no 
matter what his own age, has an excuse, . . . each time he 
remarries, to marry a child. Consequently, a large propor¬ 
tion of Hindu girl-children are married in childhood to 
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men aged upward of thirty and forty years.” In Burma, the 
bride is ten to fifteen years older than the bridegroom 
(Vaertings’). “In Bulgaria, the wives are from five to ten 
years older than the husbands, because boys of fourteen be¬ 
gin to make love to adult marriageable women.” • 

In modern society, the discrepancies of age are much less 
marked, amounting to an average of six to ten years. We 
must not, however, forget that occasionally young girls 
exploit their charms to entrap jaded old men, and boys in 
need of a mother-wife marry women ten and twenty years 
older than themselves. 

Brides in the United States .—Of our forty-eight states 
and the District of Columbia, each one has its own jurist 
diction in matrimonial matters, and each presents a separate 
laboratory for the regulation of marital life. Various de¬ 
nominations and religious aflBiiations still more complicate 
matters. Yet there are a few common points in this divers¬ 
ity. One of them is the marriage license provision. 

The marriage license originated in England, where the 
supervision of marriage was the domain of the church. 
After the Reformation, England followed the dual system 
of church and state marriage ceremonies, the choice being 
optional with the interested parties. This dual system is 
followed throughout the United States except in Maryland 
and West Virginia. 

With few exceptions, all states have recognized the neces¬ 
sity of obtaining a license before the marriage ceremony, 
thereby gaining a measure of control in matrimonial mat¬ 
ters. Some twenty-two states require an advance notice of 
a few days before the issuance of a marriage contract. 
Sixteen states require personal appearance in the license 
ofl&ce to file application, but only in seven states must both 
candidates appear in person. In most other states, one of 
the bridal pair (the bridegroom, as a rule) may file the 

* William Graham Sumner, Folkways, p. 367. 
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application. Fourteen states refuse recognition to out-of- 
state marriages if contracted with a view to evading the 
laws of the home state. 

The application for a license contains many questions, 
but the most important clauses—those on which depends 
the granting or the withholding of the license—are these: 
the ages (to ascertain whether both parties have reached 
the “age of consent,” or, if not, whether parental consent 
has been gained); whether single, widowed, or divorced; 
consanguinity; residence; mental and physical health in 
some states, and freedom from venereal diseases in a few 
others. For those who cannot or will not fulfil the minimum 
conditions imposed by their home state, plenty of oppor¬ 
tunities are open across the state border. In a pinch one 
can escape strict regulation by taking cover in one of the 
many “marriage towns”—those American Gretna Greens, 
where conditions obtain that recall the celebrated Scottish 
border village in which eloping couples could get married 
by a simple declaration of consent. The United States 
counts some forty-nine of such “Gretna Greens”—towns 
and counties that have “a marriage rate of at least three 
times the average of the state in which they are located.” 

The issuance of a license is followed by a marriage cere¬ 
mony, which constitutes the second act of the marital 
drama. Unless performed by a civil or ecclesiastical official, 
the ceremony is regarded as invalid. Three-quarters of 
American marriages are performed by the clergy. The civil 
ceremony is performed by justices of the peace, though in 
most places any member of the judiciary may serve, includ¬ 
ing the governor, the mayor, the chancellor, the registrar 
of vital statistics, city clerks, and notaries; in short, any 
official “authorized to administer the oath.” 

Every denomination has its own special requirements. 
The Roman Catholic Church recognizes among its impedi- 
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ments nonage, impotence, previous marriage, consanguinity, 
“spiritual affinity,’’ crime, etc. The officiant is usually the 
priest of the bride’s parish, and the marriage ceremony is 
preceded by publication of the banns, unless these are dis¬ 
pensed with for good reason. A civil license is required, in 
addition to the absence of canon impediments. 

The Protestant Episcopal authorities are less specific in 
their marriage injunctions. It is left to the discretion of the 
minister to decline to perform a marriage ceremony in case 
of one or more impediments, such as that one of the parties 
has been the ‘‘guilty’’ party in a divorce case. 

How seriously the church views its responsibilities with 
regard to marriage, despite the greed for fees on the part 
of less scrupulous “marrying parsons,” one can learn from 
the published proceedings of the joint inter-denominational 
Conference on Christian Politics, Economics and Citizen¬ 
ship (C. C. P. E. C.) held at Birmingham, England. This 
report contains, among other interesting points, the fol¬ 
lowing sound observations made by one of its commissions: 
“It is far more important that the church should pay atten¬ 
tion to preventing marriage from being a failure than to 
deciding what to do with it when it has become a failure.” 
Golden words, these, to emanate from such a conservative 
quarter! 

And now a few statistical data. 

Nearly 80 per cent of all males in the United States be¬ 
tween the ages of 3o and 40 are married. One in every six 
of the total number who are 25 years old and over remains 
single. Ten per cent of the men and women at the age of 
45 have never been married. According to the latest census 
the annual ratio of marriages to population is 9.20 per 
thousand—no doubt a high record. In 1934, there were 
performed 1,245,000 marriages or 263,000 more than in 1932. 

On an average, the proportion of American marriages is 
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one of the highest among the western countries; * our ratio 
of child marriages is especially high. “One and one-half 
per cent of the girls 15 years old are married.” ® Mary E. 
Richmond and Fred S. Hall estimated that there are “two- 
thirds of a million people living in the United States today 
who had participated in a child marriage as one or the other 
of its two principals.” ® Owing to the spread of birth control 
and the greater economic independence of women, the 
tendency to early marriages has increased despite the gen¬ 
eral trend to marry at a later age in civilized as compared 
with less civilized countries. Relatively speaking, this tend¬ 
ency toward early marriage has, however, slowed down in 
the last decade, which suggests a connection between early 
marriages and the unrestricted immigration of the pre-war 
period. 

But America accounts for a large proportion not only of 
young marriages but also of hasty marriages. By contrast 
with Old World customs, marriage in the United States is 
an affair of sentiment rather than of prudence. Many a 
couple would probably never have got married if more time 
had been taken for deliberation. 

It is high time that the American conscience be awakened 
to the enormous responsibilities, duties, and obligations 
toward the generation of prospective or actual brides. 

The state’s obligations .—We have dwelt upon the ele¬ 
ments of determinism in marital choice. But the circle of 
fixed circumstances encloses an empty space which might 
be filled with a whole medicine chest of social remedies. 
First, we might deal with the point of the age limit. Surely 


* In 1934, Nazi Germany reached the peak of marriages with a marriage 
rate of 11.2 per thousand, against 9.7 in 1933 and an even lower rate before 
that date. 

“ William F. Ogburn, ‘‘The Family and Its Functions,” Recent Social 
Trends, Vol. I, p. 704. 

®Mary E. Richmond and Fred S. Hall, Marriage and the Slate (Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1929), p. 124. 
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a girl of fourteen or even sixteen years cannot be expected 
to know her mind. Youthful age may or may not be proper 
for intercourse, but it is far from fit to make so momentous 
a decision as is implied in marriage. 

The state, which, with almost ludicrous persistency, has 
taken upon itself the gratuitous function of thwarting the 
dissolution of bad marriages, might—with much more credit 
to itself and with far greater benefit to its citizens—devote 
its energies and the public funds to formulating and promot¬ 
ing higher standards of marriage. It is entirely outside the 
province of the state to interfere in matters of private 
morality. If Mr. A is promiscuous, and Mrs. B likes variety, 
the situation may serve as an appetizer for the neighbors’ 
gossip, but the state certainly has no business poking its 
inquisitive nose inside Mr. A’s bedroom or Mrs. B’s boudoir. 
But—and it is a highly important but —the state does have 
a proper and vital interest in preventing fraud and fiendish 
exploitation and in safeguarding young children from mari¬ 
tal rape. 

Only a few states require a physician’s certificate that 
the applicants are free from venereal disease or tuberculosis. 
Half the states require “proof that the blood is free from 
venereal infection.’’ ’’ But what does that “proof” consist in? 
That it may be incredibly flimsy, and yet be accepted, is 
shown by such episodes as the following. 

In New York State, a provision was adopted in 1926 
requiring the town or city clerk to obtain the applicant’s 
signature to the following statement: “I have not to my 
knowledge been infected within five years. I have had a 
laboratory test within that period which shows that I am 
now free from infection from any such disease.” And the 
“proof,” if you please, is this statement! 

^ The newly promulgated marriage law of Connecticut requires in addi¬ 
tion to the five days’ banns a satisfactory report on a blood teat made 
within forty days of the application for a license. 
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That there may be cases of syphilis or other venereal 
infections outside of the “to my knowledge,” overlooked 
through ignorance or negligence, the law does not take into 
consideration. Yet, if there be one crime deserving of the 
adjective heinous, it is the wilful neglect on the part of a 
diseased person, of a venereal taint, or the concealment of 
an infection brought to the marriage bed with no warning 
to the innocent party of what is in store for her. Some 
states, true, grant annulment of marriage when this offense 
is proved. But at best such a policy resembles an autopsy 
on a dead body: it may yield valuable information to the 
doctor, but it cannot restore life to the victim. Meanwhile, 
the health and happiness of helpless citizens are daily being 
sacrificed to the prudishness of our judiciary. 

Some of our states have adopted laws providing for the 
compulsory sterilization of (he mentally unfit, the constitu¬ 
tionality of which has been confirmed by the United States 
Suprepie Court (Carrie Buck vs. Commonwealth of Vir¬ 
ginia). Other states follow the old ecclesiastical command: 
“Let the innocent die with the sinner, for the Almighty in 
His mercy will surely pick out the innocent soul from the 
sinful.” It is no trespass on personal liberty to prevent 
abnormal or subnormal individuals from breeding, and were 
the state to adopt sane methods of education in eugenics 
and enlightenment on the problems of marital selection and 
marital fitness, there perhaps would be le.ss need for com¬ 
pulsory legislation for the average applicant for marriage 
license. 

For some years now there has been a certain amount of 
agitation for federal legislation. Several bills have been 
drafted and submitted to Congress, the most notable being 
the Capper Bill, which was introduced in 1923 and reintro¬ 
duced with several amendments in 1926, 1927, and 1928. 
This bill, which was virtually written by the American Bar 
Association and was also sponsored by the General Federa- 
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tion of Women’s Clubs, provided for a ten-day waiting 
period between the application for a license and its issuance, 
and for the public posting of the application. It also added 
to the legal grounds for divorce not only adultery, but also 
cruelty and inhuman treatment, abandonment, failure to 
provide, insanity, and conviction for infamous crime. But 
the Capper Bill, after being relegated to a special commit¬ 
tee and discussed for some time, never came up for voting. 
And perhaps this was just as well. For a federal law such 
as this one, though it might wipe out a few Gretna Greens, 
would be at best only a palliative measure; it could not take 
the place of what we really need—a radical change in our 
whole marriage system. 

Moreover, it is the conviction of the writer that this job 
is not the business of the federal government. He believes 
that the states, with their special local traditions and their 
more homogeneous populations, can deal with it more effec¬ 
tively without federal interference. To be sure, the states 
have in some cases made a mess of their privileges. But a 
federal mess would be no better, and federal control would 
only stand in the way of the few states that are now 
honestly trying to find a solution. 


II. BRIDKS ON TRIAL. 


It does not mailer whether one marries or not. 
One will regret it anyway. 

—SoCRATBS 


A SUBVARIETY of marriage that is reminiscent of some of the 
early (agamic) conditions is the trial marriage. Among the 
many schemes proposed at various times in the past, that 
of Retif de la Bretonne deserves special mention. He sug- 
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gested a marriage contract of two years’ duration which, 
unless renewed, should lapse automatically, freeing each 
partner from further marital obligations. Pere Enfantin 
advocated “free unions,” and Charles Fourier, under the 
influence of Retif’s work, proclaimed that “free love” should 
reign in the phalanstery. George Sand, in her novel Jacques 
picturing the tragedy of marriage, that “most hateful of 
institutions,” voiced her deep conviction that a more hu¬ 
mane and no less sacred union must in time replace “cage 
marriage.” Schopenhauer, Almquist, Ruskin, Ellen Key, 
and Edward Carpenter have each made valuable contribu¬ 
tions to the problem. However, it was not until rather 
recently that trial marriage broke into the front pages of the 
newspapers, as the newest invention of a “radical” judge. 

Trial companionship. —Judge Ben Lindsey abhors the 
term “trial marriage,” preferring the less objectionable name 
“companionate marriage.” But what is in a name? “New 
priest is but old presbyter writ large,” in Milton’s phrase. 
Dr. Inge of London, former dean of St. Paul’s, recently 
joined the rank of trialists. In his book, Christian Ethics 
and Modern Problems, he advocates two kinds of marriage; 
one “a limited contract for persons who do not recognize 
lifelong vows of fidelity, and one a marriage wherein man 
and woman take such vows (seconded by the church).” 
The Rev. Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, in a volume called 
Morals of Tomorrow, is another clergyman wdth views on 
the subject. “To live together as husband and wife for a 
limited time without children,” he writes in so many words, 
“in order that each may give undivided attention to the 
other, is commendable; but to postpone children in order 
that each may try the other out before becoming irrevocably 
involved puts the union on a basis faulty in psychology and 
selfish in spirit.” 

The general principle on which trial marriages of all ages 
and among various peoples have been promulgated is a tern- 
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porary arrangement by which the betrothed live together 
for a time or for years, with the mutual understanding that 
the union shall remain childless. Childbirth seals the tem¬ 
porary union into a permanent one. 

Among the Icelanders, it becomes the duty of the one 
who gives away the bride to reveal her blemishes before¬ 
hand. In case of deception, marriage is nullified. Among the 
Igorrotes of the Philippines, the newly-weds are closeted 
together for from four to five days, during which time the 
relatives and acquaintances feast and make merry. At the 
end of this time, the bridal pair have the choice either of 
continuing to live together or of dissolving the not yet 
cemented marriage bonds. The Hurons in the seventeenth 
century had two kinds of marriage—one with an indefinite, 
the other with a definite, time hmit. Among the Madi in 
Central Africa, a girl at maturity betakes herself to a special 
hut, where she is thereupon besieged by a host of boys, with 
whom she cohabits freely. In case of pregnancy, one of her 
admirers must accept the responsibility, pay the usual price, 
and become her husband. These are but a few instances 
among the various known forms of trial to avoid the fatal 
blunder of not knowing beforehand the qualifications of 
one’s bedfellow. 

These special precautions, however, are rarely necessary 
as far as primitive man and woman are concerned. As a 
matter of fact, primitive people have plenty of occasions to 
test their sexual prowess in promiscuous or favored sex 
contacts. Among many savages, a girl is rated as to standing 
and desirability according to the number of her premarital 

lovers. But “trial marriages” are not the exclusive privilege 
of savages. 


Bunsen reported the former existence of trial marriages in 
many parts of Yorkshire; here the solemn words of the 
bridegroom at the marriage ceremony, “If thee take, I take 
thee, apphed to the birth of a child which would make 
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the marriage permanent. Bartels reported similar customs 
among the Masurians of East Prussia. Boys and girls of 
other German provinces long followed the custom of meet¬ 
ing or mating habitually without thereby incurring anything 
like marital obligations, as long as no childbirth intruded. 
They had their trial nights and visit nights {Probendchte 
und Kommndchte). 

In northern Dalmatia there existed (and in some parts 
there stiU exists) the custom of trial nights and “tem¬ 
porary marriages” wherein the male was given an oppor¬ 
tunity to “see everything for himself” rather than take any¬ 
thing for granted. “At 10 p. m. two to three boys enter the 
kitchen of the prospective bride and remain with her until 
the morning. Should she become pregnant [as a result of 
the ‘kitchen party’], one of the night callers is declared 
by her the father of the child and must face the conse¬ 
quences.” “But,” adds another authority, “the girl often 
gives birth to two or three children before she decides to 
whom she wants to get married.” 

According to historic accounts, trial marriages were also 
known among the ancients in Greece and Egypt. The old 
Hebrew law permitted divorce from a woman who for ten 
years remained barren. Occasionally also the male had to 
prove his virility before marriage. It is related that the 
Hapsburg Count John IV kept trial with the fair Herzeloide 
for half a year, following which he w^as jilted “for lack of 
sufficient virile faculties.” That such sexual incompatibility 
is far from rare is proved by the records of many divorce 
suits brought on the grounds of the man’s impotence or the 
woman’s frigidity. 

There are, then, two principal conditions in which a trial 
(terminable) marriage would seem to be justified; sterility 
and sexual incompatibility. Later generations have put the 
emphasis on the second, and certainly there is no better 
way of obviating the possibility of sexual disillusionment 
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than a fair trial. It would be a good thing, of course, if some 
of the many other elements involved in married life could 
also be subjected to test—incompatibility of character and 
temperament, for instance, changes in personal tastes and 
interests, the economic and social status of each partner, 
and so on. But among these, only the economic status can 
be ascertained with any satisfactory degree of accuracy in 
advance of an engagement. The far more vital elements 
such as character, temperament, and sexual compatibility— 
the crux of the really happy union—must stand the test of 
companionship which a long engagement offers in part, 
and companionate marriage in far greater intimacy. Long 
engagements being hazardous and in view of the intimate 
contact with total or partial frustration also harmful sexu¬ 
ally,® and companionate marriage offering a poor substitute 
at best, the problem is one of education and preparation 
for marriage. 

A school for brides .—As stated before, the root evil in our 
marriage system lies in the complete absence of marital 
standards, along with the lack of adequate preparation for 
the duties of married life. Hence, many marriages are 
doomed from the start, to be either snapped off abruptly 
by a tragic divorce action or else endured in ennui and 
distaste. This is less likely to occur among savages. Their 
rites of maturity, though based on mystic symbolism, have 
elements of sound realism. Among other aims, they serve 
as a preparatory school for marriage. 

In the “magic forest” of Liberia, special reservations are 
kept for the boys and girls separately. The educational func¬ 
tion is performed by old matrons (greegree women). Girls 
enter the forest at ten and remain there up to the 
marriageable age. “The girls go about nude in the forest. 
They are tattooed with the emblems of the association and, 

* For more on this subject, see The Single Woman, chapter on “Engage¬ 
ment,” by Robert Latou Dickinson and Lura Beam. 
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just as boys submit to circumcision, so girls submit to the 
removal of the tip of the clitoris. The latter is dried, tied 
in a piece of cloth, and hung about the neck as a sign of 
virginity. . . . The girls learn how to cook and do domestic 
work, and acquire skill in weaving nets and fishing.” ® 

Similar preparation ceremonies are found among the 
Ama-Xosa Kaffirs. After the performance of ritual dances 
in a state of complete frenzy, young men are free to have 
intercourse with young maidens and widows. As the festival 
proceeds, the potential brides choose their companions, with 
whom they then live for two to four days before making 
their final decision. 

Among the Konde people in East .Africa, prospective 
brides receive instructions in sex matters and in the duties 
of a wife. The Swahili instruct their girls in the arts of 
Tildtza (pelvic movements of coitus), of the danse du ventre 
and the danse du feu. In Old Calabar the betrothal some¬ 
times takes place at birth, and not infrequently to a man of 
middle age or older. At seven, the “bride” is sent to a farm 
for fattening, after which she is removed to the husband’s 
domain, living among his wives for a few more years and 
getting instructions in the art and duties of her future 
station. 

All this proves that, unlike civilized peoples, many of the 
savages do not rely on the hit-or-miss method in laying 
the groundwork for a siu’cessful marriage, but employ in¬ 
stead a rigorous system of preparatory schooling for their 
children, instructing the girls in the art of being successful 
wives and mothers. 

In modern times, the problem of providing opportunities 
for premarital schooling has received some measure of 
attention. It is a sign of the times that the Philadelphia 
Session of the Presbyterian Church recently recorded, 

•Ferdinand Freiherr von Reitzenstein, Das Weib bet den Naturvolkem, 
pp. 71-72. 
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through its Special Commission, its advocacy of home- 
making courses in the public schools as well as "the com¬ 
plete rewriting of education, especially for young women”; 
this, despite the Church’s rigid opposition to freer divorce, 
birth control, companionate marriage, and similar liberal 
measures. Apparently, even the conservatives are beginning 
to see the light. 

For some years now, our schools and colleges have added 
to their curricula courses in domestic science and other home¬ 
making subjects such as hygiene, the care of children, and 
the rudiments of economics. Guidance in these matters is 
supplied to families by various organizations of which 376 
are listed by the Family Welfare Association; these services 
being supplemented in some cases by free assistance from 
legal aid societies. Something like a nucleus of what needs 
to be done is offered in the work of the Institute of Family 
Relations, which has been in existence in Los Angeles since 
1930. This organization deals definitely and directly with 
premarital and postmarital problems. All this, however, is 
but a modest beginning and, until we solve this problem 
on more definite lines, “trial before marriage” offers better 
prospects of success than the “trial (or trials) after 
marriage.” 



VIII 

THE UNMARRIED WIFE 


’Tis melancholy and a jearjid sign 
Oj human frailly—a folly, also crime, 

That love and marriage rarely can combine 
Although they both are bom in the same clime. 

—Btbon 


HUSBAND and wife are two. Indeed, they are more than 
two, even without the tertius gaudens of the family triangle. 
They stand for far more than any arithmetical figure could 
measure—they are a whole institution. 

From a purely social standpoint, sex relations may be 
classed as legal, non-legal, and illicit. Disregarding the third 
for the moment, the legal and the non-legal forms of shar¬ 
ing life together have certain common characteristics: 
mutual affection (or whatever vicarious interest may serve 
as a substitute), habitual cohabitation, and also, as a rule, 
common habitation. Marriage bears the stamp of the legal 
contract; other unions are essentially outside the law, on its 
fringe, or against it. Between those two extremes—legalized, 
canonized, or sanctified sex relations, and the non-legal, 
wild, or downright illicit unions of men and women—lie 
intermediate stages of half-legal, socially tolerated, or sub¬ 
sequently legalized sex partnerships which are in the nature 
of half-marriages or incomplete ones. In fine, there are 
married spouses and there are unmarried wives. 

Nearest to the marriage contract stands the so-called 
“common law” marriage. This differs from marriage in that 
it is non-cessHDapnial and, in some instances, non-contractual, 
ergo in vioIatiiQp^of the fundamental requirements of mar¬ 
riage. It is based on precedent or on mutual understanding, 
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without direct obligation or record. It is called “marriage” 
for the sake of expediency. The mere fact that two people, 
man and woman, live together in marital fashion is taken 
as the criterion of their marital status. Common-law mar¬ 
riage was recognized in Rome and throughout the Middle 
Ages, and was tolerated in England until the passage of the 
Hardwicke Act of 1753. In America it is being condoned 
in 22 states; New York has recently abolished it. 

It was in concubinage, however, that the system of un¬ 
married wives found its most vivid expression. 

Concubinage .—Concubinage is an ancient institution, as 
old as marriage, or older. The development of this custom 
can be traced as a by-product of woman capture, the booty 
of women-folk being distributed among the victorious war¬ 
riors for their enjoyment and use. The slave was probably 
the oldest known “left-hand wife.” Being a captive, a piece 
of war booty, her position in, and claim on, the community 
were nil. She might, if particularly beautiful, charm her 
owner; though this could hardly have been common, since 
charm implies a certain respect which unconditional owner¬ 
ship unconditionally destroys. She had no standing, no pro¬ 
tector, no kin or people of distinction, no awe- or fear- 
inspiring ancestry; she was no material for a wife, since 
ordinarily one does not marry an outcast. 

Right down to the Middle Ages, slavery was a source, 
though not the only one, of concubinage, and “slavery was 
distinctly and formally recognized by Christianity.” ' It 
persisted in Europe for nearly eight hundred years after 
the death of Constantine. Thomas Aquinas followed the 
Aristotelian sociology in approving of this custom. In Italy 
slaves were kept up to the seventeenth, and in Spain until 
the eighteenth, century. Being a slave, an alien in tribe or 
race, the concubine was neither a citizen nor adoptable into 

^W. E. H. Lecky, History oj European Morals (D. Appleton & Co 
1925), Vol. II, p. 66. 
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citizenship. She was worth as much as her sale price and 
could be resold at the will of her owner. Her condition 
changed with the times and circumstances, but she could 
never claim the privileges of marital status. Even later, 
when free women also entered the ranks of concubines, the 
curse of inferiority clung to their station. 

In Greece and in Rome the concubine occupied a middle 
position between that of wife and of slave. Demosthenes, 
in his oration against Nesera, expressed the special advan¬ 
tages of concubinage in unmistakable terms. “We keep,” 
he said, “mistresses for our pleasure, concubines for constant 
attendance, and wives to bear us legitimate children and 
to be our faithful housekeepers.” And Cicero, with a good 
dose of Roman frankness, added: “If there be anyone who 
thinks that young men should be altogether restrained from 
the love of courtesans, he is indeed very severe. ... He 
differs not only from the license of our age, but also from 
the customs and mores of our ancestors.” 

In later Roman history, concubinage advanced to the 
position of a strictly legal union. It was in line with the 
policies of Augustus to encourage marriages; and in default 
of a wife, preference was given to half-marriage. Whoever 
had one concubine could not, under this law, take a wife 
or another concubine. Concubinage even then, however, ex¬ 
cluded rank and inheritance. The concubine was an uxor 
gratuita, a gratuitous wife, neither dishonorable on heavenly 
principles nor heavenly on the principio viatri7nonii. No 
doubt, love and personal grace, where they existed, could 
overcome some of these disabilities. Some concubines were 
singled out for distinction and their stations exalted beyond 
the ordinary. “Cities were named for concubines, coins were 
struck in their honor, statues were erected to their memory, 
and divine honors were paid them on their death.” " 

* Mary R. Beard, On Understanding Wortien (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York), p. 249, 
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Among the old Germanic races concubines were recruited 
from thrall women. Later the status of concubinage rose to 
a more exalted position. In fact, the heathen Teutons knew 
two kinds of marriage: one with legal obligations and one 
without. A concubine, after serving for a certain period 
(twenty years was the minimum), could acquire hereditary 
rights for her children. When, under the influence of the 
church, this form of quasi-matrimonial union was obliter¬ 
ated, morganatic marriage took its place, whereby a man 
of higher rank could espouse a woman of lower rank, with¬ 
out, however, conceding to her any claim on his property 
or inheritance for her children. 

In Western Europe, up to the ninth century, marriage 
was supplemented by one or several concubines. The chil¬ 
dren of such a union were considered “half-legitimate.” 
Despite the great influence of the bishops, who for two 
centuries (from Chlodwig to Charlemagne) wielded almost 
unlimited judicial power, the Christian Franks kept tena¬ 
ciously to their traditional customs of free concubinage. 
Council after council forbade more than one wife or one 
concubine, and eventually—exhausted by the resistance of 
the nobles—the church permitted them to have more than 
one wife, and concubinage thus became a tolerated institu¬ 
tion. In fact, some of the free-born concubines considered 
themselves married without a marriage ceremony. They had 
a higher rank than those not free-born, the alien by race 
and country. All of them, including the legitimate spouse 
and the concubines of the first and the second order, had 
their abode in the gynecium. The wife or the first concubine 
supervised the activities and division of labor of all domes¬ 
tics. With the development of shop industry instead of 
house industry in the tenth and eleventh centuries, the 
gynecium lost its economic value and vanished from the 
household, the name later being appropriated for houses of 
prostitution. Here among the Franks we have the archetype 
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of law and custom as applied to the two systems of concu¬ 
binage; the free-born and the unfree-born. 

Summing up the conditions as they developed during the 
Middle Ages, we may say that concubinage was a union 
predicated on slavery, on purchase, or on sentimental at¬ 
tachment to a free woman, entailing no ceremony or dowry, 
no divine blessing or civil contract. The unfree-bom con¬ 
cubine was lowest in rank, with no rights whatsoever. Her 
children were disinherited "bastards.” The free-born took 
an intermediate position between wife and slave and, as 
such, was not entirely beyond the pale of legal protection. 
As soon as slavery ceased to be the main source of supply, 
the free-born woman asserted her birthright to claim com¬ 
pensation for her services. 

Some four thousand years ago the wise Hammurabi de¬ 
creed: “If a man has set his face to put away his con¬ 
cubine who has borne him children, to that woman he 
shall return, . . . [and] give her the usufruct of field, 
garden and goods, and she shall bring up his children. . . 
Here the abandoned concubine rises almost to parity with 
the lawful wife. However, in the general scheme of things, 
the concubine, except for the provision of sustenance for 
herself and her children, had not many rights to fall back 
on beyond a few perfunctory provisions. Her just demands 
concerning the fate of her children met the united opposi¬ 
tion from the sacred or secret order of wives, who jealously 
guarded their privileged position from infringement. The 
redoubtable Juvenal, who knew his women, commented on 
this phase of wife-jealousy with bitter sarcasm: “A wife 
hates the children of a concubine; let none demur or forbid, 
seeing that it has long been deemed right and proper to 
slay a stepson.” 

As Christianity spread farther, with its emphasis on "one 
flesh” which made any attempt at extramarital sex intimacy 
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tantamount to adultery, the position of the concubine be¬ 
came more and more tangled and complicated. 

Under the shadow of the cross .—Up to the fifth century, 
the church permitted laymen, even when married, to take 
concubines. The Council of Rome (1059) condemned sexual 
relations with both wife and concubine as bigamy, but the 
decree was not specifically directed against the institution 
of concubinage. The latter kept on flourishing throughout 
the Middle Ages. Scoffed at, maligned and harassed, it sur¬ 
vived even longer—up to the middle of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury—with vigorous tenacity. It was an institution second 
to marriage, or taking its place. True, such a union was not 
legitimate, not ecclesiastical. But since it was practiced by 
the clergy themselves, the laity could hardly be prevented 
from imitating their spiritual advisers. 

The ideal of celibacy was made an uncompromising 
church law in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, marriage 
being strictly forbidden to the servants of the church. This 
led to excessive abuses among priests, monks, and nuns. 
Indeed, no woman was safe from the assaults of the sex- 
famished priests. They infested the houses of prostitution, 
and the nunneries were abodes of prostitution, abortion, and 
infanticide. 

The Abbess of Avebury, during the reign of Henry II, 
had three children of her own. In the twelfth century, the 
abbot-elect of St. Augustine’s (Canterbury) boasted seven¬ 
teen bastards in a single village. There are records of an 
abbot of St. Pelayo, in Spain, who in 1130 was proved to 
have kept no less than seventy concubines (Lecky). The 
Bishop of Liege was accused of having sixty-five illegitimate 
children. A current bon mot claimed that “no one could 
know his own child” on account of the werewolves of the 
church. Confessionals became trysting places for de» 
bauchery. 

Under such circumstances, concubinage was the ledillgr. 
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evil. As late as the fourteenth century, Gerson advocated 
concubinage “against worse evils.” In the year 1490, the 
vicar of Innocent III published an edict against concubi¬ 
nage, but it was soon rescinded at the instance of the pontiff, 
because it ran against the deeply ingrained custom of the 
clergy. Indeed, almost every priest, high or low in rank, had 
one or more concubines, living with them openly and 
reaping a crop of children from each union. According to 
Pierre Dufour, any priest in the bishopric of Salzburg who 
had only one concubine was considered a saint. In some of 
the cantons of Switzerland the parishioners refused to allow 
the installation of a new priest if he had no bed-woman of 
his own. In some places such a woman was referred to as 
the “soul’s cow.” For several centuries a special tax, culag- 
ium, was levied on clergy who kept concubines, a tax that 
was tantamount to a license fee for the privilege. “Clerical 
concubines came to be invested with a quasi-ecclesiastical 
character and to enjoy the dearly priced immunities at¬ 
tached to that position.” Naturally, what was practiced 
within the church could not be forbidden outside it, and 
the wealthy classes borrowed liberally of the privileges 
granted to the ecclesia Dei. Such a state of affairs, which 
demoralized marriage and made family life a mockery, 
ceased to be tolerated after the Council of Trent. 

There was good reason for the moral aw'akening that is 
usually called the Counter-Reformation, for nothing else 
threatened the prestige, power, and wealth of the church 
more seriously than did the subterfuge of “married celi¬ 
bacy” and the rearing of parish heirs. It was not, however, 
the church that is chiefly to be credited with the eventual 
disappearance of concubinage. With the coming of the 
Renaissance and the comparative emancipation of woman, 
its doom was inevitable. The moment woman became more 
free, even though in a limited sense only, concubinage— 
the slave principle of serving and being owned with no 
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proper compensation or reciprocal obligation—could not sur¬ 
vive side by side with the new trend. But nature and man 
alike abhor a vacuum; and the concubine was metamor¬ 
phosed so that her essential function might be retained. She 
became a free-lance, reappearing in the new guise as mis¬ 
tress or common-law wife. Name, form, identity—these 
were new; the substance remained the same. 

The mistress .—The mistress differs from the concubine 
in two points: in liberty of choice and freedom from ob¬ 
ligations. She has no public duties and no public rights. 
At best, the concubine had a loving master; the mistress 
has a masterful lover. The concubine was in duty bound 
to love, honor and obey. Though no marriage ceremony 
had been performed, fidelity was exacted from her as 
strictly as from a lawful wife, if not more so. Adultery 
committed by a concubine was an abominable crime, pun¬ 
ishable by death, by sale into slavery, or by whatever 
punishment society decreed at the time for this offense. 
Betrayal of her master’s sex monopoly was tantamount to 
violating his property rights. Now the mistress, too, was 
expected to justify her master’s trust; but on her part a 
breach of fidelity, though a betrayal of faith, was not pun¬ 
ishable. An unfaithful mistress was neither burned at the 
stake nor publicly whipped, nor were her nose and ears cut 
off. The worst that her paramour could do was to sever the 
liaison, if she was docile enough not to make a scandal. 
Adultery, however—or what corresponds to it in this con¬ 
nection—was not so common as might be expected of this 
new kind of near-wife. Many of these liaisons were built 
on a solid basis of love and erotic affinity. Perhaps just be¬ 
cause they were voluntary and terminable, they often 
proved more lasting than many a conventional marriage. 

The mistress made her social debut in the seventeenth 
century, attaining in the eighteenth the footlights of social 
eminence, and reached the anticlimax toward the end of 
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the nineteenth century. To be sure, there had been, during 
the Renaissance, a good deal of Maitressenwirtschajt. And 
much earlier than this period, the mistress had existed. But 
this was more a forerunner of what was to come than a 
special social type. The Holy See gave tone and pattern 
to this half-mistress, half-concubine and courtesan. In the 
tenth century, Theodora, wife of the consul Theophylactus, 
was the mistress of Pope John X, whom she dominated 
completely. It was to her cunning that he owed his eleva¬ 
tion. She was the real ruler of the church. Her daughter. 
Marozia, was the mistress of Pope Sergius III, and their 
illegitimate son at the age of twenty ascended the throne 
of St. Peter as John XI. His successor. Pope John XII, was 
removed by the intervention of Emperor Otto the Great for 
the crimes of “murder, adultery, perjury, and incest.’’ ® 
Benedict IX was no better than the Johns. At the close of 
the fifteenth century, Pope Alexander VI lived openly with 
his mistress Vanozza de Catanei, who bore him five children, 
the famous-infamous brood of the Borgias. Pope Julius II 
was a .syphilitic, accused of homosexual practices. 

The papacy was not, however, unique in this respect; 
royalty and nobility followed the same practice. The his¬ 
torian Sauval, speaking of the sixteenth and the early seven¬ 
teenth centuries, wrote that a man who lived without a 
maitresse was declasse. Henry II of France loved Diane de 
Poitiers, famous for her ageless youth and beauty. He is 
said to have been a model of “fidelity” to his mistress. The 
court of Charles VI, as well as the entourage of his brother, 
Louis, the Duke of Orleans, was a hotbed of debauchery. 
Charles VII, himself a weakling on an empty throne, owed 
it to his mistress, Agnes Sorel, that he regained his lost 
crown. His son, Louis XI, was an even less edifying example, 
with his innumerable liaisons, described so grimly in the 
Cent nouvelles du bon roi Louis XI. The court mores under 
“Pierre Dufour, Geschichte der ProstilvXion (Berlin, 1925), p. 296. 
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the Valois were imbued with all the “vices of Italy,” and 
Henri III, the king of the "mignons,” the last of the Valois, 
and Henri IV, the first of the Bourbons, continued the tra¬ 
dition of their predecessors. 

The Bourbons, beginning with the seventeenth century, 
developed this institution to its full bloom. There were 
mattresses d passades and mattresses du hasard et du 
caprice. Mile de la Fayette was the mistress of Louis XIII. 
However, it was not really until the reign of Louis XIV and 
the subsequent regency of the Duke of Orleans, Philip II, 
that the mistress became a publicly recognized personage of 
rank, kept in high repute, and revered by great and small. 
Louis XIV was a real sovereign des mattresses. Louise de la 
Valliere was motivated by genuine love for the person of 
the King. She was followed by the Marquise de Montespan, 
who for fourteen years shared the sovereign’s favor and 
confidence. Still later, the virtuous Mine de Maintc-non was 
secretly wedded to the King after years of being his chil¬ 
dren’s tutor. Her qualities of mind and heart were such that 
France had nothing to complain of the “King’s mistress.” 
Louis XV, after successive though short-lived liaisons with 
the four sisters De Mailly, fell into the snares of the Mar¬ 
quise de Pompadour, who for several decades was the 
uncrowned ruler of king and kingdom. His last mistress, 
Du Barry, an “angel” of prostitution, remained his prosti¬ 
tute-mistress up to his last days, only to lose head and 
courage at the guillotine. 

The French middle class of this century, though basking 
in the twilight of the royal splendor emanating from Ver¬ 
sailles, had not yet reached such material affluence as would 
warrant their following suit; but a change was coming, and 
presently the court maitresse was to have her imitator in 
the “village mistress” (Bloch). With the Industrial Revo> 
lution of the latter part of the eighteenth and the beginning 
of the nineteenth centuries, the middle class increased its 
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wealth and in time became mistress-conscious. No longer, 
now, was it the exclusive prerogative of princes and nobles 
to keep up luxurious petites maisons. The newly rich com¬ 
peted with titled gentry for this mark of distinction. Only 
the very wealthy could supply the extravagant luxuries 
demanded by some of these gilded birds of paradise; but 
gradually many others—with less money and no titles— 
took to themselves appropriate mistresses. 

Love becomes bourgeois .-—The Reformation had pro¬ 
duced the Puritan; later, the Puritan had reformed the 
Reformation. In Germany, where the Lutheran revolt soon 
fossilized into rigid dogmatism and soulless formalism, 
Philipp Jakob Spener, at the end of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, inaugurated the Pietistic movement—the religion of 
the heart. The eighteenth century was duly sentimental. 
Pietism emphasized sentiment, and “beauty of the soul” 
became a religious dogma. But in practice, “beauty of the 
soul” could not be divorced from beauty of the body. The 
noble spirit needed noble flesh to feed on. Religion and love 
are twin sisters. Love is the religion of the heart, as dog¬ 
matism is the religion of the brain. 

Industrialism discovered the rational, pragmatic man. 
Then sentimentalism gave him a soul, and wherever there 
is a soul there is yearning for love. By the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the “natural man” became the “man 
of nature”—yearning, tempting, and tempted. The roman¬ 
ticism of the age of chivalry was revived and perfumed 
with bourgeois scent. True, this new romanticism lacked 
both the knightly recklessness and the princely gameness. 
It was instead heavy-sensed and heavily brocaded— 
sweetish, sentimental, licoriced, emetic. But there it was. 
Rousseau’s “Julie” became the patron saint of “natural” 
love, “the chastest of all bonds”; and “Werther”—that 
sighing, pining ogler who “had a love for Charlotte such 
as words could never utter”—was the world’s bewailed hero, 
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in slippers. Weltschmerz (“ecstasy of sorrow”) was gnawing 
at the heart of a generation which sought to discover a 
bridge between chivalry and middle-class sentiment and 
never really found it—could not have hoped to, since the 
two types of romanticism were much farther apart than 
any mere difference of three centuries would account for. 
The early type had been bold—risking all for an idea; 
eighteenth-century romanticism was restless and yearning, 
but too reflective and cautious to dare much. 

The Weltschmerz motive in German romanticism per¬ 
vades Friedrich Schlegel’s Lucinde, the bible of the free love 
movement. Here is love so romantically idealized that the 
“ideal” collapses into variegated or varicte sensuality. This 
(according to I wan Bloch) was love for love’s sake, robbed 
of its chivalric character and therefore doubly crude and 
sensual, without consideration for the love partner; a love 
so abysmally romantic as to become over-realistic. Jean 
Paul’s Titan may be cited as a crass example. 

From all such, a reaction was inevitable. Goethe, the 
apostle of romantic love, Dionysian in his youth and Apol- 
lonic in his more mature years, created in Margaret a silly, 
small-town girl. Wooed by Mephisto for Faust, she never 
forgets her petit bourgeois ideals—not even when she for¬ 
gets herself—and thereby merits heaven. But the new 
capitalistic society that was coming into existence could 
not forego a foretaste of hell before entering heaven. Those 
made of more realistic stuff clung closer to reality. 

The truth of the matter is that the typical bourgeois, 
raised by the leaven of puritanism, was not exclusively 
romantic; neither angelic nor Mephistophelean, but a little 
of all three. The sentimentally unbalanced, and therefore 
cynical, Heine, with his heartbreaking moods, his sobs and 
laughter, is more typical of the bourgeois mentality than 
he is of pure romanticism. 
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The mistress on the wane; jree love in the van. —By the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the mistress had become 
a commonplace, often as the left-hand wife of an industrial 
captain or lieutenant, with the sergeants and even the 
corporals of the office force following his example. An insti¬ 
tution so ubiquitous could not much longer be considered 
romantic. Roguishness and bedroom bravado, spiced with 
cheap piquancy, were her stock in trade, and presently she 
came to offer, at best, a convenient pretext for escapades 
in the dark of night, with closed shutters and soft slippers 
to prevent any compromising noise. 

For, meanwhile, the age had become respectable—nause- 
atingly so. The \'ictorian regime poked a disapproving digit 
at naughtiness and, to preserv^e form and dignity, became 
the passion of the dispassionate. Passion was pigeon-holed 
—kept ready for reference, but tucked away in the dark. 
Thus, by the end of the century the mistress, as a form of 
free sex enjoyment, was nearly obsolete. Far more fashion¬ 
able, at the turn of the century, was the free-love debu¬ 
tante, the sweetheart, das susse Mddel, commonly either an 
actress or that novelty, the office girl. 

A mistress was a kept woman. Like the grande dame of 
society, she was judged by the degree of her idleness. Up 
to 1900 or thereabouts, the woman wage earner was con¬ 
sidered declassee, having lost her class and thus her claim 
to respectability. No self-respecting man would let his wife 
or his mistress engage in money-earning pursuits—except, 
of course, through her sexual faculties. Both the capitalist’s 
wife and his mistress were playthings, not working tools. 

But living costs rose, and keeping a wife and a mistress— 
neither one of them earning—was expensive. As economic 
conditions became more standardized and exacting, the 
“double housekeeping’’ system proved more and more bur¬ 
densome. In such circumstances, men have been known to 
become “moral” through parsimony, that prime inducement 
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to good behavior. But as time progressed, there was no 
necessity for this. For women now were pushing into fac¬ 
tories, shops, and offices. They became self-supporting. 
They had no need of selling their bodies, either as wives or 
as mistresses. At any rate, they were in no hurry to do so; 
early marriage was too likely to be a treadmill of drudgery. 
But the girl with a job, “earning good money,” could devote 
her young years to work and fun. Thus the stage was set 
for unpaid, and therefore unrestricted, social and sexual 
intercourse. 

Something resembling this type had appeared in France 
during the Second Empire. The Parisian grisctte was young, 
unpretentious in dress and behavior, and characterized by 
a boyish simplicity, yet with all the natural sweetness, 
hilarity, and softness of the Parisian temperament; a 
charming person, loving and lovable. Her bonnet n pompon 
was her badge, her charm an invincible lure. But for all 
that, she was no gold-digger. All week she worked for a 
living. On a holiday she wanted love and could afford to 
surrender herself with all the fire of her Gallic temperament.. 
True, many of these “free love” girls ended in the gutter 
of semi-prostitution—if not in the waters of the Seine; but 
as a class they were at least free from the temptation to/ 
carnal vice for money. Too idealistic for a materialistic age. 
the grisette type lasted hardly more than a generation, and 
her successor was the elegant, fashionable, spoiled LoreMe — 
the cancan danseuse or variete singer who paved the way 
for the true cocotte. 

In Vienna, das siisse Model of the beginning of this cen¬ 
tury, immortalized by Schnitzler, paralleled the grisette 
type, though she was much softer, sweeter, more senti¬ 
mental, and more innocently feminine than her Parisian 
predecessor had been. The “sweet maiden” came not only 
from the ranks of working girls, but also from the more 
conaervative and more comfortable middle class. It was 
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pure love ecstasy that drew her on—a love touched with 
a fine inbred delicacy and with the piquancy of wavering 
resistance to temptation. The students in Vienna and other 
towns, the army men, and the uniformed civil service offi¬ 
cials were on her preferred list, though they were by no 
means the only recipients of her favors. The siisse Mddel 
was a type with many subvarieties in different countries, 
their character influenced by racial and social conditions. 
Common to all of them, however, was the element of 
romantic, bubbling youth seeking release in self-abandon¬ 
ment; the prime motive of the so-called “free love” move¬ 
ment was real love. 

Just before the World War, and even more markedly after 
it ended, new stars appeared, twinkling with the light of 
wisdom and with the sophistication of a skeptical age. For 
by that time the last vestiges of female seclusion and 
awkwardness had disappeared. The working woman had 
become an almost universal phenomenon. Now began the 
heyday of the stenographer, the secretary, the salesgirl, and 
the bookkeeper; soon there were millions of them. Nor did 
they ask to be supported—dinner and dancing was all that 
most of them needed for keeping happy. Such girls today, 
working shoulder to shoulder with men, find both inside 
and outside of the office all the physical and spiritual re¬ 
freshment they want. Some of them go in for quantity, 
others for quality. Among these relationships two types are 
perhaps equally represented. 

The girls in the first group represent the “flapper” type 
of the office force—psychologically at least. They are strict 
utilitarians and realists both inside and outside of their 
“jobs.” Adolescent or pubescent, they nourish no illusions 
about their goal or about the means of attaining it. 
What they want is a “good time” with plenty of variety 
and an occasional emerald bracelet. They change partners 
as they change their gloves or their stockings. But in satis- 
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fying their purely sensual cravings they never lose sight 
of “what there is in it” for them. It is this class that gave 
the term “gold-digger” a new significance. Of fidelity they 
know nothing; their motto is “off with the old and on with 
the new”—if the new looks wealthier or more generous. 
When they cast an eye about for a possible husband, “love” 
is no consideration—what they are after is ease and luxury 
in married life. Men call them “sweethearts,” but they are 
neither sweet nor have they hearts. These are the profes¬ 
sional heartbreakers and home-wreckers, and the large cities 
of America are full of them, or were so up to a few years 
ago. 

The second group presents a far pleasanter picture. Its 
typical member is the “nice girl,” the “office wife,” the 
modest, hard-working, considerate, mothering young 
woman, who is capable of the loftiest sentiments and who 
shrinks from no sacrifice demanded by her ministry. Faith¬ 
ful, unwavering devotion to her man is the keynote of her 
life. Sometimes foolishly indulgent, always understanding, 
she gives and forgives endlessly. To inspire her man, to help 
him “make the grade,” becomes the ruling passion of her 
life. If the man in the case is her employer or her business 
superior, she acts as the unobtrusive, self-denying “office 
wife,” often concealing the adoration in her eyes behind 
shell-rimmed spectacles. So unobtrusive does she sometimes 
make herself that she may risk eclipse by the vicious and 
insolent painted doll at the typewriter, who misses no 
chance to attract the love-hungry glances of her middle- 
aged employer to the silk-veiled charms of her youth. 

The “office wife” may pose as the hard-boiled, matter-of- 
fact secretary, but inwardly she is all sentiment, sympa¬ 
thetic with every mood, responsive to every frown and 
whim, of the perhaps less adorable than adored Romeo of 
her dreams. Aware that many a girl in her position becomes 
in time the actual wife of her middle-aged or elderly em- 
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ployer, to whom she has become his right hand, the heart 
and brain of his work, yet she will never ask for or insist on 
the consummation of her cherished dream. She is sometimes 
content to remain—and it is her not uncommon lot—a 
lifelong spinster, getting older with every year, with less 
and less joy in life, extracting what compensation she can 
from the mere act of serving. This is the idealistic type of 
pure love; the silent, restrained, modest, long-suffering 
friend, lover, and helper—a truly fine representative of 
womanhood. And she is to be found in thousands all over 
our country—gems hidden in the rubbish of a utilitarian 
age. 

And between those two perhaps overdrawn types of “un¬ 
married wife,” in jazzes merrily the perennial “butterfly,” 
dashing from man to man without aim or discrimination. 
She is infantile, a peach never ripening for consumption, 
though always herself consuming; burning with a false 
flame at whose glow the male moths singe their wings, only 
rarely getting the expected thrill of genuine warmth. 

The 7nodern cicisbeo .—Thus far we have surv'eyed the 
problem of extramarital associations from the point of view 
of the male. But for every unwedded wife there must be 
an “unmarried husband” or a husband whose body is 
domestic and whose heart goes philandering. Now, it seems 
to be a law in human relations that the dominant sex seeks 
multitude rather than quality; and, per contra, the subor¬ 
dinate sex adopts a higher standard of choice, giving pref¬ 
erence to quality rather than to quantity. There was no 
question, a half-century ago, as to which was the subor¬ 
dinate sex, socially speaking. Nor is there any doubt today, 
for meanwhile the sexes have exchanged their respective 
roles. In practice, monogamic exclusiveness was perhaps 
never woman’s choice; it is less so today. 

During the Middle Ages, knighthood, the courts of love, 
and the ininnesingers and troubadours supplied the trees 
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and underbrush of the married woman’s paradise. In the 
sixteenth century there reigned in Italy a strange social 
institution known as the cicisbeo. It was the privilege of 
a lady to have a male attendant to keep her company and 
to cater to her wishes. “In Italy the cavaliere servente (petit 
mcntre in France), who was not infrequently an abbe, 
attended his mistress like a shadow” (Friedell). With the 
connivance and approval of the husband, this friend-lover 
and gallant servant accompanied her to entertainments and 
public functions, and had as well access to her heart and 
her boudoir. “Many ladies stipulated in the marriage con¬ 
tract for one or two lovers.” In the seventeenth and eight¬ 
eenth centuries in France and in some of the other Western 
countries, a woman of distinction who was without such 
a male friend was considered declasftee. Women received 
their male callers while still in bed, flirting with the devil. 
It was the fashion for a lady of the rococo period to show 
traces of her past night’s experiences; she feigned a tired, 
blase appearance by painting dark shadows under her eyes, 
even if she had been unfortunate enough to miss a night’s 
delight. Some ladies paid handsomely for these sex favors. 
In the nineteenth century, the “house friend” formed the 
hypotenuse of the marital triangle. 

The more freedom women gained, the more varieties 
there were of “unmarried husbands.” The grande dame, as 
a rule, had more than one admirer in her retinue; one at 
a time, or a few at all times. Favorites succeeded each other 
according to the flightiness of her moods or the flight of the 
years. 

In our present day wealthier gynecracy, there are prob¬ 
ably as many “misters” as there are mistresses—there are 
not only kept women, but also kept males. Many a husband, 
tired and harassed or having a dove’s nest of his own, is 
glad to escape the ordeal of marital companionship and, 
perhaps also from unconscious homosexual motives, will 
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actually help to create opportunities for such “betrayals.” 
In the age of specialization, uxorious friendships have de¬ 
veloped along more specialized lines. There are bridge 
friends, theatrical, literary, and art connoisseurs, amateurs 
and fans of every hobby and side interest—companions in 
whom the lady is temporarily or permanently engrossed. 
There are paid gigolos for dances, and paid or unpaid ones 
for “going out.” In Europe, the declasse officer, the gambler, 
and the poverty-stricken nobleman of the former regime— 
all these gain a comfortable living through being love-hired. 
Most husbands condone these “platonic” relations. Although 
friendship theoretically ends above the girdle, in practice 
the girdle is put on too loosely not to slide down whenever 
it gets in the way. To quote C’atullus: “Gellia has a para¬ 
mour, but only one. That is all the more disgraceful; she 
is the wife of two.” 

If anything, the weight of numbers seems to inchne in 
the wife's favor. The harem has gone masculine. Does not 
this alone indicate a deeply felt need for man and woman, 
husband and wife, to find other avenues of sex expression 
than strict monogamy is able to offer? 

In need of a friend .—The law does not recognize unmar¬ 
ried wives. There are, to be sure, common-law marriages 
lacking the blessing of the church or the stamp of a license 
bureau; but this form, too, is restricted by the monogamic 
principle. Concubinage is again.st the monogamic dogma. 
The “mistress,” or, in its newer version, the kept woman, 
the woman friend, the unmarried wife, and all the sub¬ 
varieties of these, are filling the gap for better or for worse. 
None of them has legally enforceable duties except such 
as she voluntarily takes on, and no rights except to such 
compensation as she receives for the time. Public opinion 
bunches all of these into the category of illicit sex traffic. 
The recipient of illicit love, in whatever form, is outside of 
the law’s protection and is subjected to all the cruelty of 
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public chicanery. But no deterrent is effective in so vital 
a problem as this. The woman friend flourishes in the gar¬ 
den of Eros, despite the weeding-out process of the social 
threshing machine and the cutting-down by the sickle of 
sharp tongues."* 

The more mechanistic our age has become, the more 
atrophied and cramped our spiritual life has grown. But 
faculties that are neglected do not disappear—they regress, 
become warped and morbid, and act as poisonous arrows 
stuck into the heart. Man becomes not less but rather more 
complex, sphinx-like, unreasonable, and childishly sensitive. 
The sex complexes of modern man have become biologically 
or pathologically so multiform as to make variety a fore¬ 
gone conclusion. 

No one can know how well adapted sex partnership will 
turn out to be, even after a fair trial—premarital or intra- 
marital. An unknown quantum of potentialities also lies 
inherent in each individual—powers that are neither pre¬ 
dictable nor strictly imaginable, since they belong to the 
realm of one’s ability for adaptation to the exigencies of 
milieu and opportunity. Man and woman may begin the 
race under identical circumstances, but one will proceed at 
the pace of a turtle while the other develops the speed of a 
race horse. Moreover, age plays a great role. Generally 
speaking, women’s bodily charms fade some ten years earlier 
than men’s, and this just at the time when man becomes 
sex moody and reflective. These few factors—and we could 
multiply them more than tenfold—increase the range of 
possible sex incompatibilities. The result is that, where 
strict monogamy is observed, some sort of substitute or 
compensation is resorted to. To tie up the libido with a 

* Professor Erdman Harris of Union Theological Seminary, in an ad¬ 
dress at the Wesleyan University undergraduate conference on marriage, 
asserted that it was a good thing for a man to have had a number of 
good girl friends. Even this modest admission coming from such quarters 
is highly symptomatic. 
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business or artistic career (sublimation) may be a satisfac¬ 
tory makeshift for a time, but sooner or later a reaction is 
bound to set in—and the later it comes, the worse for all 
concerned. 

However, sex on its physical side is really a lesser con¬ 
sideration. The problem is more complicated in the purely 
mental field. The higher the cultural development, with its 
concomitant psychic variability, the more pronounced be¬ 
comes psychological incongruity and marital insufficiency. 
Under those circumstances, one cannot condemn the flight 
from monogamy as an act of wilful libertinism or as the 
reckless transgression of a miscreant. To the modem captain 
of industry, to the artist, and to all who toil away their 
youth and middle age, but especially to those who have a 
glint of the creative genius, the need of taking a woman 
friend is a deeply felt one. What modern man misses most 
is encouragement, the spark of understanding responsive¬ 
ness and genuine sympathy which alone can dissolve the 
rust of daily routine and heal the bleeding wounds of 
mental travail. 

No one has expressed this more simply and more beauti¬ 
fully in verse than the Roman poet, presumably Tibullus, 
in his invocation to the mistress: “For me tho_u aj;t r^ose 
from cares, light even in a night of darkness, a throng 
among the solitude.”*' Only the warm and sympathetic 
woman "heart, poured out unreservedly, can open unknown 
vistas to the despondent soul grappling with a world of 
stone-hard realities. Not all wives are willing or able to 
supply this spark of genuine sympathy without themselves 
at the same time shining in full splendor. Some are notori¬ 
ous joy-killers, nagging away every chance they ever had 
of combining friendship with the obligations of matrimony. 
Married women are only too often inclined to settle in a 

“ Tibullus, III, XIX (translated by J. P. Postgate, Loeb Classical 
Library). 
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rut, forgetting that daily use and abuse may rob even gold 
of its glint and glimmer. 

Every Dante needs a Beatrice. While few Dantes pene¬ 
trate Paradise to the seat of radiant godhness, innumerable 
Dantes in the purgatory of life crave the guidance of a 
beloved woman’s spirit. But in order to be a friend, a 
woman must first be a woman—a mother, a sister, an ideal, 
radiant with the ethereal light of love, fancy, and imagery. 
She must possess the thrill of novelty, the charm of ex¬ 
traordinariness. She must offer a love that comes from her 
heart rather than from the brain or from habit. She must 
be capable of self-sacrifice, able to thrill more over what 
she gives than over w'hat she gets. 

Of course, since she has become emancipated, woman 
can claim the same consideration from the male as is de¬ 
manded from her. However, no man is blessed with woman’s 
inestimable and inexhaustible treasure of intuitive respon¬ 
siveness, her capacity to merge herself in another’s individu¬ 
ality. It is within the power of woman's genius to light the 
creative torch, while it is man’s destiny or damnation to 
carry the lighted torch into the impenetrable depths of 
dusk and darkness. As H. G. W’ells so splendidly says 
through one of his cha.racters in The Secret Places of the 
Heart, “Women and women alone seem capable of giving 
that, or telling you that you are surely right, that notwith¬ 
standing your blunder you are right; and even when you 
are wrong it doesn’t much matter, you are still right in 
spirit.” The Noras of A Doll’s House cannot do it, however, 
nor can the Amazons, or the Beatrices of Point Counter 
Point, or millions like them. Modern wives seem too much 
wrapped up in their own personality complexes to be able 
to exercise this greatest of nature’s gifts. Not many are 
inclined to hazard safety for a heroic self-immolation which 
is seldom recognized or appreciated by society—and least 
of all, by the beneficiary himself. 
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In Back Street Fannie Hurst presents the dilemma of a 
modern business man, his double life and personality, and 
his vain efforts to extricate himself from the perennial 
struggle between love and duty. His wife—a commonplace 
though respectable matron bedecked with jewels—shines at 
the head of the table. She shares all the rights and delights 
of family life, though her contribution to the psychic wel¬ 
fare of her husband is nil. The person who drives him to 
success is his friend, the same friend who eats but the 
crumbs from his rich table and who dies of starvation and 
neglect. Here is a type—a stereotype indeed, as inexorably 
fixed as fate. 

It is regrettable that the “unmarried wife’’ of our age 
has not yet attained the position in society which even a 
free concubine could claim in her day. Legally, she does 
not exist except as she may occasionally figure in a suit 
based on “alienation of affection.” or as corespondent in a 
divorce action. She enjoys neither protection nor even a 
minimum of purely human consideration. And as long as 
she is hunted, ostracized, compelled to hide in the “back 
streets,” her true shining qualities will continue to be found 
only among a minority of truly heroic figures—the modern 
heroines of love. It is our medieval and barbarous system 
of husband and wife ownership, of jealousy, scandalmonger- 
ing, and social pruriency that is responsible for sowing a 
bumper crop of gold-diggers, blackmailers, and husband- 
hunters, suppressing and supplanting the finer qualities of 
womanhood. It is the very same system that poisons love, 
breeds hypocrisy and makes woman an adulteress. 



IX 

THE ADULTERESS 


Stbch IS the tpay of an adulterous^ woman; she 
eateth and wipeih her mouth and sadh I have 
done no wickedness. 

—Proverbs 30:20 


ADULTERY, according to Webster, is defined as “unfaith¬ 
fulness of a married person to the marriage bed; voluntary 
sexual intercourse by a married person with another than 
her or his husband or wife (sic).” The emphasis is laid on 
the “married,” since only a married person can commit 
adultery, the same offense by the unmarried being fornica¬ 
tion. The precise meaning of the term has changed some¬ 
what during the ages, but not its essential implications. 

As a rule, primitive people have little or no respect for 
chastity. Where they have some, their concern is governed 
largely by considerations of property rights. The value of 
chastity in the married woman, and among some of the 
primitive peoples in the unmarried also, is reckoned accord¬ 
ing to property standards, depending on the cash damages 
payable to husband, father, or relatives. To be sure, the 
vice of jealousy is not exclusive to civihzation. Among the 
primitives, jealousy on the part of the offended husband 
may cost the unlucky offender a heavy penalty. But 
jealousy, too, is property-bound; where there is no owner¬ 
ship, the leech of jealousy has nothing to feed on, and it 
starves of neglect. 

Spiritual sin .—Infringement upon property rights is a 
crime not only against the owner; it is as much a crime, 
indeed more so, against the communal authority—the pur- 
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veyors of all property rights. But the interests of the 
community extend farther than mere stewardship would 
warrant. It is the unshaken belief of primitive peoples at 
a certain stage of development that violation of sex morals 
may lead to injury, death, or unlucky hunting. The food 
prepared by the faithless and adulterous wife acts as poison, 
and in every case of sickness or misfortune in the family 
the savage acts on the advice cherchcz la jemme. In ancient 
Rome, bakers, cooks, bottlers, and personal servants were 
expected to abstain from sexual intercourse. Nor is the 
injury personal only. Transgression of sex morals may blight 
the crops, injure the cattle, bring down hail, thunder and 
lightning, and obscure the face of the sun. Through an intri¬ 
cate system of sympathetic magic, the fertility of Mother 
Earth is closely allied to human fertility. 

A misappropriation in one department of accounting may 
reveal a shortage in the entire budgetary system; and so 
it is with sex impropriety from the primitive’s point of view. 
It constitutes a threat to the welfare of the whole com¬ 
munity, and its effects may extend far beyond that 
community. Sin thus conceived is a fearful scourge smiting 
the guilty and the innocent alike. By comparison, the Bibli¬ 
cal punishment “unto the fourth generation” seems merciful. 
Sin calls for expiation and sacrifice by—sometimes of—the 
sinner. Moreover, his kin and blood descendants, his fellow- 
members of the community, and even his ancestors and his 
children’s children, must be chastised for his misdeed. But 
sin, though forgiven and expiated by life, limb, and limbo, 
is not thereby expunged from the human record. Being an 
offense against social welfare, it is regarded as having been 
committed not only against but also by the community. 
According to historic orthodoxy, Eve’s sin condemned the 
whole of humanity to eternal damnation. 

By the same token, the husband of an adulteress is 
thought to be adversely affected through his being an in- 
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voluntary accessory to the crime: he is not only a partner 
to but a part of the criminal’s personality, and similarly— 
through the magic of contact and inoculation of adulterous 
intercourse—he is considered to have entered into a mystic 
bond of interdependence with the male offender. The latter 
has not only violated the sanctity of private property but, 
by the very same act, has acquired control over the hus¬ 
band’s stars of fortune and misfortune. This power to injure 
he can utilize at will. “In southeast Africa a guilty wife 
may be forgiven, but the husband cannot live with her till 
a third party has been with her” (Crawley)—this third 
party neutralizing the danger of spiritual contamination. 
In fine, adultery is not only cohesive, but also adhesive and 
diffusive, leaving an indelible mark on those directly or in¬ 
directly infected by its toxic exhalations and inoculations. 

No wonder, then, that sexual violations are considered 
among the gravest offenses, calling for draconic measures of 
extermination. Social ideas may have changed since sin first 
entered into human conceptions, but fundamentally— 
consciously or unconsciously—the dominant attitude of the 
primitive mind toward adultery has never disappeared. Two 
conceptions: that of the violation of property and that 
of the transgression of propriety—material damage and 
spiritual injury—these still servT as the twin pillars upon 
which our whole system of sex morality stands (or wobbles). 
Society has shed its skin more than once, but beneath the 
veneer of a civilized exterior lurks the quaint and quixotic 
logic of primitive man. 

From one era to another the emphasis shifts between 
these two cardinal elements in sin—shifts from a predomi¬ 
nantly optional and possessory conscience to a proprietary 
and obsessional conscientiousness. Both point to the female 
as the principal source of trouble. For the male was not 
property, nor was his mystic relation to fertility so obvious 
and intimate. Hence, primitive man could not be adulterous. 
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He could, of course, violate somebody else’s property and 
be liable for “carnal theft” or “robbery” (rape), for which 
he paid dear or cheap, according to the circumstances: but 
his sin was not sexual. Indeed, in the language of some 
contemporary savage tribes, adultery is called theft. “In 
some parts of Africa, the male offender receives the same 
punishment as does the thief, in having his hand or hands 
cut off.” But for all this, he himself, except collectively, 
was not morally contaminated nor did he suffer spiritual 
damnation. In other words, primitive adultery was techni¬ 
cally single. It could be committed by a wife but not by 
a husband. Adultery committed by the husband is, from a 
legal point of view, a comparatively modern invention. 

Adulterated property.—The connection between adultery 
and violation of property rights can best be illustrated by 
certain primitive customs. In Melanesia and among some 
aboriginal American tribes, a husband may, in a fit of gen¬ 
erosity, lend his wife to a guest or friend. The Bakoks of 
Cameroon and the natives of the Ivory Coast will do so 
for monetary compensation. All this is not adultery. But 
woe unto the adulterous wife w'ho forgets to procure her 
husband s permission to lie with somebody of her own 
choosing! 

Westermarck quotes a report from northw'est-central 
Queensland, according to which a man in need of carnal 
relations may borrow a wife from her husband for a night 
or two in exchange for a boomerang, a shield, food, etc. 
Among the Hudson Bay Eskimos, wife-exchange is a preva¬ 
lent custom. Among the Ayao, south of Lake Nyassa, the 
paramour may pay for his adultery simply by supplying the 
injured husband with his own wife for the same number of 
nights. In other parts, wives may be borrowed for a whole 
season or even longer. Here, the conception of the wife as 
property is put into literal practice. As in property transac- 
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tions, permission by the husband or his free gift of his wife’s 
body removes the stigma of violation. 

Among other tribes, by contrast, adultery is punished 
with sadistic savagery. The Botocudos, who practice wife- 
exchange extensively, punish drastically the adulterous 
woman. The Guarayos, southwest of the Amazon, put to 
death both the man and the woman found in flagrante 
delicto. Some of the Californian Indians used to chastise a 
wife who was seen with a strange man in the forest, putting 
her ^ death in case of a second offense. Others, like the 
forinifer Baganda, regard adultery as more heinous than 
murder. In some tribes, children born of an illegitimate 
union are killed instantly. 

In Dahomey, up to 1713, the offended husband could 
have his adulterous wife publicly strangled and her para¬ 
mour burned on a slow fire. The Omaha bound an adul¬ 
teress to a stake, where she was abused by some twenty or 
thirty men and then left to her fate. In China, the adul¬ 
teress is imprisoned and then sold. The Japanese husband 
once had a right to kill both parties to the crime, though 
the penalty was later changed to a fine. 

There are, or were, however, a few exceptions among 
primitive peoples. Iho Todas are said to disregard adultery 
lest the husband be shamed as a prude. The Kalmucks pay 
off adultery with four to five head of cattle, and among 
some of the tribes it may be expiated by a fine. 

Imw and custom among ancient peoples .—The customs 
of ancient and barbarous peoples differed little from those 
of the savages. In the code of King Hammurabi we read: 

When someone s wife is caught lying with another man, 
both shall be bound together and thrown into the river, 
except when the husband has forgiven his wife or the King 
his slave.” 

The Laws of Manu are less ambiguous: “If a woman, 
proud of her family and station, is unfaithful, let her hus- 
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band and the King have her devoured by the dogs in a 
public place; and should the woman be of high rank, the 
King shall condemn her accomplice to be burned on a bed 
of red-hot iron.” 

The Hebrew lawgiver, as insistent on property rights as 
he was jealous of propriety, decreed: “If a man be found 
lying with a woman married to a husband, then they shall 
both of them die, the man that lay with the woman and 
the woman; so shalt thou put away the evil from Israel.” 

The Koran is more circumspect; adultery must be con¬ 
firmed through the testimony of witnesses. “She shall,then 
be imprisoned in the house, until death relieve her.” Later 
she was given the choice between being stoned and being 
imprisoned. The man who accused her falsely was liable to 
eighty lashes. 

In Greece, adultery was an offense for which private re¬ 
venge by the offended husband, as well as court action by 
the state, was the accepted procedure. Under the Statute 
of Zaleucus (660 b.c.), the male offender suffered his eyes 
to be put out. 

The law of Solon gave the liusband power to kill his un¬ 
faithful wife, but he, as well as Lycurgus. urged an impotent 
liusband to encourage adultery for the sake of progeny. 
The state protected the honor of violated conjugal fidelity 
by imposing the so-called “honor penalty” and by a mone¬ 
tary fine paid to the treasury. In various districts the male 
and female offenders were driven through the city, each 
seated on an ass. The wearing of a white sheet, adopted 
into Christian civilization, was also in Greece a symbol of 
adulterous guilt. 

The Roman wife caught in flagrante delicto could be 
killed and her lover mutilated; but this apparently proved 
a vain threat, since in the Roman Empire adultery was 
widespread. Juvenal thus characterized the temper of the 
times: “In men of moderate position gaming and adultery 
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are shameful; but when those others [rich cavaliers] do 
these same things, they are called gay fellows and fine 
gentlemen” (Satire XI). In order to stem the tide of lax 
morals, the Lex Julia de Adulteriis decreed the penalty of 
confiscation of wealth, corporal punishment, and banish¬ 
ment for adultery committed by the married and for forni¬ 
cation by the unmarried and widows. The new statute re¬ 
tained a provision giving the offended husband the right 
of spontaneous revenge on both offenders. Perhaps Martial 
was right after all; "Who induced you to cut off the adul¬ 
terer’s nose? It was not by this part, husband, you were 
sinned against. You fool, what have you done? Your wife 
has lost nothing in this quarter, seeing the organ of your 
Deiphobus is safe and sound.” * 

How little the severity of those measures helped to curb 
profligacy we learn from the experiences of Septimius 
Severus who, more than two hundred years after the Lex 
Julia, made severity his name and aim, only to give up 
eventually in despair. Three thousand trials for adultery 
are said to have taken place in Rome during this Emperor’s 
reign. Justinian, who favored the ladies, confirmed the death 
penalty for the male offender, and lifelong confinement in 
a reformatory for adulterous wives unless the husband 
should claim her back after two years’ imprisonment. 

Among the pre-Christian Teutonic peoples, adultery was 
considered a horrible crime, whose penalty was death. “The 
woman offender was either scourged through the village by 
the outraged women of the neighborhood, eager to avenge 
the honor of their sex, or she was strangled and her body 
thrown into the flames, above which was hanged her partner 
in guilt.” ^ 

1 Martial, Epigrams (translated by W. C. A. Ker), Book HI. 

2 Geoffrey May, Social Control of Sex Expression (William Morrow 
& Co., 1931), p. 59. 
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Church and sin .—Christianity was born into a sinful 
world. The old order was rapidly disintegrating. Rome, the 
physical conqueror of the world, was being spiritually 
undermined by the very “barbarians” whom the Imperium 
Romanum had conquered. West had made East its thrall, 
yet East was menacing West. The East despised the body, 
and the West was suspicious of the soul; the time was ripe 
for the doctrine of dualism. Oriental cults taught the 
mortification of the flesh; and Rome, losing faith in the 
gods and becoming skeptical of the spirit, was ready to 
worship God in the flesh. Christianity incorporated the 
Oriental teachings in its gospel not only because it orig¬ 
inated in the East but also because its earliest adherents 
were recruited from the “fleshless,” or those deprived of the 
fleshpots of the mighty and the rich. 

The teaching of Jesus against adultery repeated the 
Mosaic commandment; but his further insistence that 
“every one that looketh on a woman to lust after her hath 
committed adultery with her already in his heart” ® has an 
Essenian flavor—the Esscncs being a Jewish sect that fore¬ 
swore sexual gratification and glorified the mastery of the 
will over lust and passion. Yet it was not Jesus who initi¬ 
ated the sexual asceticism of Christianity, but his disciples 
and the Church Fathers. St. Paul opened the gates to 
Eastern teachings, and his successors tore down the walls 
for the entrance of Manichrran dualism and the Neo- 
Platonism of Porphyry and Plotinus. What had been 
theory in the early days of Christianity became an obses¬ 
sion under the masochistic regime following Diocletian’s 
persecution of the Christians. 

To have sexual contact with woman was a horrible and 
dangerous venture which no man might undertake except 
in order to save himself from “burning” or to produce vir¬ 
gins dedicated to God. It is related of a saintly priest, 

* Matthew 5:28. 
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whom a devoted wife, after decades of separation, had come 
to see on his deathbed, that he exclaimed with his last 
gasp: “Woman, begone; take away the straw; there is fire 
yet.” 

Not only adultery, but any sort of sex approach, even 
the mere thought of a woman, was unclean, and therefore 
damning to one who hoped for admission at the gates of 
heaven. Accordingly, even permissible sex contact was for¬ 
bidden on certain days or weeks of fast and prayer. Inter¬ 
course was polluting. A newly married couple, for example, 
must stay away from church for a fixed period, performing 
a prescribed penance before they could enter the house 
of God. 

As for adultery, it was a sin against God, against man, 
and against one’s soul, entailing penance and hell fire. From 
its very beginning, the church had dealt severely with this 
sin, and the passage of time did little to soften that severity. 

Adulterous England .—The Anglo-Saxons were a mer¬ 
cenary people—even in matters of marriage, l^p to the 
eleventh century, wives were bought and sold like cattle, 
and the custom of wife-selling was retained for centuries 
later. The price was fixed according to family standing and 
wealth. Adultery could therefore be expiated by the pay¬ 
ment of wergild or a fine for damages. The husband, how¬ 
ever, as the owner of his wife, might in the heat of the 
argument take matters into his own hands without being 
liable for murder. Similar privileges of wergild and vendetta 
fell to the lot of the father as the owner of his unmarried 
daughter. 

The earlier custom of personal revenge came in time to 
be ritualistic and communal. “The head of the adulteress 
was shaved, she was stripped to the waist and whipped to 
deat^ through the streets.” King Canute—more merciful— 
abolished the death sentence and ordered that forthwith the 
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adulteress should have her ears and nose slit open and the 
male offender banished. 

As everywhere else, the advent of Christianity to Britain, 
in the sixth century, brought custom and faith into mutual 
conflict. Pre-Christian England was ruled by no codified 
law but only by traditional usages and precedents. The 
canon law, supplemented by the commentaries of Pope 
Gregory, in his replies to St. Augustine’s queries, formed 
the basis of English jurisprudence. These “answers” put a 
heavy load on the bare shoulders of a barbarous people. In 
decreeing that a husband must abstain from a wife who 
had given birth until the child was weaned, the Pope 
assumed the existence of an asceticism which was totally 
lacking in the Britons. His dictum, “When pleasure, not pro¬ 
creation, bears rule in this matter, husbands and wives have 
cause to lament their embraces,” while genuinely Christian, 
was hardly human. 

But the existing mores of a people cannot be overthrown 
by imported morals, particularly when, as here, they are 
imposed on a nonascetic people. A century after Augustine, 
St. Boniface complained that “the English people, scorning 
the usages of other nations and the apostolic precepts given 
under God’s law, refused to have legitimate wives, and 
continued to live in lechery and adultery after the manner 
of the neighing horses and braying asses.” 

Slowly the gap filled in and the ecclesiastical system be¬ 
came the basis upon which the temporal law also was 
modeled. A new and complete administrative code of sexual 
morality was in process of evolvement. As early as the 
seventh century, Theodore of Tarsus, the seventh Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, was instrumental in lending authority 
to the general code of penitentials, which were collected by 
his disciples and became known as the Penitentials of 
Theodore (those of Bede and of Egbert were collected sep¬ 
arately). For almost a millennium these served to guide 
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the ecclesiastical courts. Ecclesiastical procedure and the 
King’s law supplemented each other, the ecclesiastical 
courts having the cooperation of the judicial powers. Tem¬ 
poral crimes were punished by penance in addition to the 
punishments provided in the statute book of the temporal 
courts. The two jurisdictions were at first hardly separated. 
The bishop was a member of the county court, and the 
judges of the county courts often sat on the bench of the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction; in some cases the same men 
acted in both courts. Various districts adhered to various 
procedures. 

William the Conqueror, in an effort to bring order to this 
chaotic state of things, separated the temporal from the 
ecclesiastical courts. Henry II sought to circumscribe the 
competence and province of each jurisdiction; but this step, 
instead of bettering the situation, proved to be a calamity, 
precipitating endless struggles for pow'er between the tw'o 
rivals. Subsequent periods were marked by still further ef¬ 
forts to define their respective functions, with no better 
success. 

Henry VIII, that adulterer and Bluebeard, made felonies 
out of some of the crimes which had previously belonged 
to the church authority. Elizabeth instituted the Court of 
High Commission, by which “spiritual and ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction” were united in the crown. It proved both cum¬ 
bersome and ineffective, infringing on the territory of other 
authorities dealing with the same offenses, and its powers 
were abused. In time, therefore, it became unpopular and 
even hated, and in the reign of Charles I it was first modi¬ 
fied and then abolished. 

Attempts at reform and reformation .—The Puritan Act 
“for the suppression of the abominable and crying sins of 
incest, adultery and fornication wherewith this land is much 
defiled and Almighty God highly displeased” was passed in 
1650 by the Long Parliament. It declared adultery a felony 
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punishable by death. Fornication was liable to three months’ 
imprisonment, and a bond was to be delivered guaranteeing 
good behavior for the following year. Authority over these 
offenses was transferred to temporal powers (justices of 
the peace and of assize). But the law was so rigorous that 
it defeated its purpose and remained a dead letter for the 
most part. The major-generals appointed by the Protector 
to “promote godliness and discourage profanity” did not 
enjoy public confidence and were soon shorn of power. 
During the Commonwealth and for some time afterward, 
English moral standards continued to deteriorate steadily. 
There was an almost unprecedented looseness of morals 
after the Restoration, the Court itself setting the pace for 
depravity and license. But while morals “went down to the 
deepest level of the gutter.” jurisdiction in matters of sex 
offenses was restored to where it was before the Refor¬ 
mation. 

In the Act of 1660 the abolition of the High Commission 
was ratified and the church once more invested with the 
duty of policing English morals. Its mode of procedure was 
rendered powerless, however, with the lapse of the ex officio 
oath and the passage of the Act of Toleration. All this had 
little effect on morals. One king after another issued 
haranguing proclamations and admonitions against moral 
debasement, with the result which one might expect from 
such proclamations. 

But adultery had a civil aspect as well as a moral one. 
Though with the diminishing authority of the church, pun¬ 
ishment for the moral offense grew steadily less enforceable, 
the husband could bring civil action against the paramour 
asking personal damages for the loss of consortium. More¬ 
over, the offense of adultery had to be established before 
the application for divorce could be made to Parliament. 
The fact of there being a civil suit (which in itself implied 
a monetary penalty), and an ecclesiastic action as well, re- 
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suited in what was really a double conviction for one and 
the same offense. The same grain got ground twice over, 
and it made unpalatable porridge. 

Though ecclesiastical jurisdiction is now virtually dead, 
its ghost still stalks through English law. Parliament has 
never, for instance, abrogated the rights of the church to 
sit in judgment on adultery or other sex offenses, though in 
practice its authority and efficacy in the punishment of 
adultery are nil. Nor has the common law any direct means 
of punishing adultery except through a subterfuge involved 
in a charge of “open and notorious lewdness,” the phrase 
being interpreted in a way as to embrace a wide range of 
sex offenses. 

The adulteress in America .—The history of English law 
and custom regarding sex offenses forms the basis of Amer¬ 
ican practices in the same field. Among the early settlers 
the Bible was the sole authority on moral conduct. The 
ecclesiastical system of England, as amended under the 
Reformation, constituted the statute book for the admin¬ 
istration of the law in America. The Pilgrims of 
Massachusetts were of the same stuff as the Puritans of 
Manchester. The Massachusetts colony took over the pil¬ 
lory and public penance from England. The scarlet letter, 
the sheet, the kirtle, and confinement in the stocks—all 
English penal measures—were imported to our shores. The 
offenders were made to wear badges of sin for a period of 
six months. Hawthorne’s heroine. Mistress Prynne, of 
“scarlet letter” fame, wore the mark of adultery in good 
English fashion. Public confession purged the souls, and 
monetary fines the pockets, of those who were guilty or 
even suspected. The Pilgrim Fathers appointed themselves 
God’s executioners, and severe punishments were imposed. 
In 1631, the Court of Assistance decreed: “If any man shall 
have carnal copulation with another man’^ wife, they both 
shall be punished by death.” Seven years later, three per- 
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sons in Massachusetts Bay suffered capital punishment for 
adultery. 

But New England was not the Land of Israel, and in 
practice less drastic measures were employed. Whipping 
was meted out freely and severely, according to the nature 
of the offense and the savagery of the whippers. In addi¬ 
tion, the courts of ISIassachusetts Bay adopted the public 
penance procedure of the English ecclesiastical courts, con¬ 
sisting in public exhibition, ignominy, and confinement in 
the stocks. However, the more severe the penalties, the more 
difficult were their enforcement. This led to various modifi¬ 
cations. 

According to a statute in the Plymouth Colony in 1658, 
/ adultery was punished by severe whippings and by the 
wearing of the letters AD. In 1680 the law of Plymouth 
was passed on to New Hampshire. In Rhode Island the 
adulterer, besides being whipped, was “publicly set on the 
Gallows in the Day Time with a Rope about his or her 
Neck, for the Space of One Hour.” The laws in other 
colonies were even more merciful. In 1694 Massachusetts 
adopted a provision similar to that of Plymouth. Adultery 
was punished by public shaming—the culprit confronting 
the gallows with a rope around the neck, by severe whip¬ 
pings “up to 40 stripes,” and by the conspicuous display 
of the capital letter A on the garment. The badge of sin 
could not be discarded under the penalty of another whip¬ 
ping. 

None of this, however, improved morals. The colonials 
were no saints, though they pretended to be so, as witnessed 
by the outcries, memoranda, and petitions praying for 
more drastic measures against the epidemic of immorality. 
With the development of church institutions, the punish¬ 
ment for sex offenses was shared by the clergy. And the 
power of the parish was an even stronger weapon than the 
law. Excommunication meant social death. The term adul- 
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tery was made to include the sex offenses of the betrothed. 
The withholding of baptism was frequently utilized to force 
confessions from parents as to their sexual irregularities, 
including the sin of intercourse during certain forbidden 
periods. Some of the colonial laws, though obsolete to all 
practical purposes, remain to this day on the statute books 
of the New England states, and we of the twentieth century 
thus continue to be ruled by ideas that originated with the 
nomadic tribes of Israel, adulterated by Manichsan and 
Neo-Platonic “bootleg” morals. Around the middle of the 
eighteenth century came the tide of the Great Awakening, 
inaugurated by such fervent preachers as Whitefield and 
Edwards. “When Jonathan Edwards preached ... of the 
Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God, there was such a 
breathing of distress, and weeping. . .” ■* The “awaken¬ 

ing” brought a recrudescence of medieval sentiments. 

In 1784 the Commonwealth of Massachusetts reenacted 
the original law of adultery of 1694. The adulterer faced 
the gallows, and the rope on his neck, and received his dose 
of public whipping. In 1835, this was changed to a three- 
year prison term, or a fine up to $500. Punishment today is 
meted out for “any lewd and lascivious cohabitation of 
man and woman not married to each other.” While the 
prison sentence has been abrkiged O- three months, a re¬ 
formatory sentence for women means practically two years’ 
imprisonment. 

Coming to more recent times, we find that in California, 
Connecticut, and Maine the punishment for adultery may 
be as high as five years’ imprisonment. In Maryland a ten- 
dollar fine clears the slate. In Louisiana and Tennessee, 
adultery is not punishable. 

The state of Illinois punishes adultery or fornication 
equally by a fine of $500 or one year in jail. A similar fine 

< William Warren Sweet, The Slory of Religions in America (Harper 
and Brothers). 
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of $500 for fornication and one year’s imprisonment, or 
both, for adultery is on the statute book of Pennsylvania. 
Up to the year 1907, New York had no law for the punish¬ 
ment of adultery. The National Christian League for the 
Promotion of Purity then succeeded in having a law 
enacted which makes adultery punishable by six months’ 
imprisonment or a fine of $250, or by both. But not many 
convictions have been obtained during the time of its opera¬ 
tion, and the law, though still on the statute book, has no 
teeth in it. Instead, a man or woman offender can be har¬ 
assed with suits and extortion for alienation of affections, 
even if adultery had not been proved. Moreover, adultery 
has been made to serve a great racket, having taken on a 
premium as a ground for divorce. 

The methods of punishment have greatly changed since 
the colonial days, but how little this change was prompted 
by a truly liberal interpretation of sex matters as a strictly 
private affair of tho.se immediately concerned, and that 
users and abusers of sex are treated if not, perhaps, with 
medieval cruelty, yet with unmitigated stupidity—these are 
evidenced by the recently uncovered exploits of the Vice 
Squad, which constitute a blot on American honor, common 
sense, and integrity. In such, however. New York is not 
exceptional. 

The modem adulteress .—From all this, we can deduce 
that monogamy, bulwarked by ecclesiastical morals, has 
never been a happy solution of the sexual needs of man 
or woman, even in God-fearing America. For woman is no 
more monogamous “by instinct” than is man. Due to her 
economic dependence, she may have been willing to sell her 
sex rights to her lawful owner and abide by the bargain 
under moral restraint or social compulsion. But a good eco¬ 
nomic bargain cannot fully compensate for a bad sex bar¬ 
gain, and it was only natural that the cheated wife cheated 
her husband whenever a suitable opportunity presented 
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itself, despite the heavy penalties imposed by the law and 
society. 

With the crumbling of the economic prison walls, her sex 
desire became free to assert itself more fully and more 
openly, and with that our former conceptions of adultery 
lost their meaning. Hence, the modern “adulteress,” while 
morally condemned, is no more treated as a forlorn criminal. 
Moreover, the adulteress, though a varictist sexually, may 
be a good housewife and an excellent mother, and—where 
there is no incompatibility—a tender, yes, loving companion 
to her husband. At any rate, to make adultery the scapegoat 
of all marital sins is not justifiable from either a moral or a 
social viewpoint. 

The conditions of modern life are incompatible with reac¬ 
tionary laws. The fences built around Eve’s garden are 
being scaled in broad daylight or under cover of the night. 
Gladstone’s remark in the House of Commons—if adultery, 
as many had contended, dissolved marriage, how many in 
that House would be married—-was more than a rhetorical 
question. As long as we continue to enforce monogamy 
through making divorce difiicult and expensive, adultery 
will go on increasing despite all the legal and conventional 
barriers calculated to arrest it. If adultery were declared a 
capital offense, there would not be gallows enough for all 
the offenders—for the name of the adulteress is legion. But 
beside its moral and punitive af’pects, adultery has acquired 
a new angle in the dispensation racket of modern divorce. 
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THE DIVORCED WIFE 


They marry in order to divorce arid divorce in 
order to marry. 

—Seneca 


DIVORCE is the shadow of marriage, and, shadow-like, 
follows in its footsteps. Voltaire, in his inimitable way, ex¬ 
pressed their sequential relation thus: “Divorce probably 
arose in the same period as marriage. I believe, however, 
that marriage is the older by a few weeks.” Marriage and 
divorce are close blood relations, living in perpetual incest. 
One cannot exist without the other. In fact, it is the only 
union that is indissoluble. Where there is a lock, there must 
be a key. Divorce is the key to unlock the prison door 
of marriage whenever it becomes too stifling. 

There is also a close correlation between adultery and 
divorce. Adultery, implying in a sense various degrees of 
conjugal infldelity, is the most universal ground for divorce 
—indeed the only valid ground in some parts of the world, 
both civilized and uncivilized. Wherever adultery is an 
offense confined arbitrarily to the female spouse, only the 
maile can institute divorce proceedings. In the matrilocal 
system of marriage, where the husband enters the abode 
of the woman-wife, and also in some of the patrilocal 
marriages which have not yet been purged of former tradi¬ 
tions, the woman “puts away” the husband. And finally, 
where fidelity is a reciprocal obligation and adultery is 
juridically a bilateral offense, divorce too is bilateral. 
Among these three types innumerable cross paths and by¬ 
ways lead to other combinations of circumstances which 
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have a decisive influence on the form, force, and freedom 
of divorce procedures and customs. We may first consider 
some general aspects that are more or less universal. 

Generalities and familiarities .—The economic funda¬ 
mentals of marriage have been discussed earlier. Whenever 
a wife is bought, captured, or procured by any other means 
as a tool of manual or procreative usefulness, she ceases to 
be an individual and either has no redress at all against her 
husband or has it only through the intervention of her 
former owner—her father, brother, or relatives. Under these 
circumstances, divorce for the wife simply does not exist. 
For no property can be said to have a will or wish of its 
own. The sale has destroyed the will, or at least the right 
to the free expression of the will. The husband retains all 
the privileges of the buyer, including the right of free dis¬ 
posal. The notion that guilt may attach to an act of free 
will is not considered, except as it is connected with the vio¬ 
lation of property rights. Should the husband wilfully dis¬ 
miss his wife, he must restore part of her marriage portion. 
Should the woman be the offender, the husband has a right 
to demand the return of the purchase money by her people. 

Being a form of property regulation, the technical modal¬ 
ities of divorce everywhere are in the hands of the com¬ 
munity. Its interests, whether it is t. large community or a 
small one, whether legally restricted or omnipotent, never 
fail to assert themselves where protection of property is 
concerned. And this community control covers not “dead” 
property only, but also the disposal of living property—the 
guardianship and upkeep of the children of the union. 

Until about a century ago, custody of the children was 
universally assigned to the father, who was considered the 
sole owner and master of the family. In contemporary di¬ 
vorce, the woman receives part of the property (or suste¬ 
nance equivalent) for every child she can claim for herself. 
However, the same property principle that made divorce a 
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social institution has proved also the greatest obstacle to 
divorce. The “kept wife” may loathe her husband, but she 
does not despise the “keeping.” The more economically 
bound woman is, the more impressive and oppressive are 
the bonds of marriage. The state, the guarantor of safety 
(property ownership), has become of necessity a second 
party to every divorce proceeding, in fact, the final court 
of appeal for the giving or withholding of permission for 
divorce. 

What the state has guaranteed, religion has sanctioned, 
and vice versa. Customs have become laws, and mores, 
morals. And thus a third factor has been introduced into 
the divorce tangle—the intervention of heaven in matters 
of marital hell. And so we come to the three cardinal 
participants in divorce proceedings; man and woman, state, 
and church—all contending for their share in the control 
of marriage liquidation. 

This three-cornered partnership of holy and unholy bed¬ 
fellows gave sanctimony to a synthetic product as repre¬ 
sented in the modern divorce laws. Indeed, we may, with as 
much or as little justification as in the case of marriage, 
resort to the formula of Westermarck, slightly paraphrased: 
that divorce is a disunion of husband and wife “which is 
sanctioned by society through the performance of a certain 
ceremony.” The expressed wish of the party or parties con- 
cei'ned, the contract or agreement (social sanction) and the 
ceremony (according to the teachings of religion) are all 
inherent in the divorce procedure. Where divorce is purely 
civil, the ceremony of receiving or granting it is prescribed 
by the state. However, in the last analysis it is the ecclesias¬ 
tical pattern that supplied the basic structure upon which 
civilized divorce has been built. 

In a certain sense, divorce proceedings do not depend on 
whether a people lives polygamously or monogamously. On 
closer examination, however, there are pertinent relation- 
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ships between divorce and the kind of marriage. Where the 
ties of marriage are lax, the untying of the marital knot is 
no great matter. But it is different in strict monogamy, or 
in so-called pair-marriages, for here the sentence of lifelong 
cohabitation and the bilateral division of ownership reach 
their highest point, though not their best. The more legally 
enforceable and socially cohesive monogamy becomes, the 
more difficult become wilful disruption and repudiation. 

In these circumstances a man cannot simply discard the 
lawful spouse or drench marital monotony in the cesspool 
of multiple lawful or legalized substitutes. Pair-marriage 
by its very nature excludes second choice. Divorce is the only 
lawful corrective, the only door of escape from the torture 
chamber of a lifelong union whenever the latter has ceased 
to be markedly either life or union. Under those circum¬ 
stances, divorce is in reality nothing less tlian a savior and 
safeguard of monogamy, “le dieu tutelaire de Vhyvien.” 

Divorce patterns .—Primitive society offers in its embry¬ 
onic stage all the known patterns of divorce en miniature: 
from mere desertion, separation, and dismissal under the 
tacit sanction of group control to the paraphernalia of 
organized divorce proceedings. There are even examples of 
divorceless marriages. Von Reitzenstein asserts that on sev¬ 
eral of the Indonesian Islands there is no such thing as 
divorce. Should a woman escape from home, her parents 
are in duty bound to bring her back to her husband. 

On the American continent, the Patagonians and Char- 
ruas of Uruguay know no divorce, at least not for marriages 
that have been blessed with children. Among some of the 
Eskimos, though otherwise marriages are easily broken off, 
divorce is precluded by the birth of a child. The most rigid 
anti-divorce attitude exists in Hindustan; here marriage is 
a union for eternity, and only death can dissolve it. The 
Veddas of Ceylon enter marriage for life. Divorces are said 
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to be unknown among several tribes on the Indian 
Archipelago. 

At the other end of the scale are peoples among whom 
divorce is a matter of whim. The Kalmucks change their 
wives several times a week. “Among some of the Dyaks 
there are few middle-aged men who have not had several 
wives.” Among the Kiwai Papuans some men have had 
about twenty wives in the course of their married lives. 
Among the American Indians, divorce was as a rule simple 
and frequent. On the Pelew Islands, when a husband be¬ 
comes tired of his wife he feels no cfirnpunction at sending 
her away unceremoniously. A Samoan husband can divorce 
his wife at will. Among the Sarnoyeds divorce can be ob¬ 
tained for any reason at all. but the guilty party loses the 
niamage portion. 

Unilateral divorce prevails in many parts of Africa. In 
some other places—Java, for example—remarriage of the 
divorced wife to her divorced hu.sband can take place only 
after she has been married for the second time and divorced 
from the other man. Among the Sakai on the Malay Pen¬ 
insula, the decision as to granting the children to the 
father or the mother depends (more or less as in our system) 
on which one proves to have been the innocent party. The 
same custom prevails among the Madi of Central Africa. 
Where the question of guilt does not enter into considera¬ 
tion, the division of children takes place according to their 
sex. Among some of the primitive peoples, the choice is left 
to the children. 

In ancient civilizations, both Eastern and Western, the 
position of the divorcee was, at least to some extent, pro¬ 
tected by law and custom. The Code of Hammurabi took 
specific cognizance of her material interests. In case of a 
divorce she had a just claim to her property, and provision 
had to be made for her maintenance. This applied only to 
“good wives.” If the wife, however, in the words of Ham- 
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murabi, “has set her face to go out and has acted the fool, 
has wasted her house, has belittled her husband,” then she 
may be divorced without compensation or be retained as a 
house servant. 

In Chaldea a man could divorce his wife by repeating the 
simple formula: “Thou art not my wife.” He had to return 
her dowry and send a communication to her father; though 
if the wife dared to pay her spouse with the same coin of 
“Thou art not,” she was liable to drowning. 

Though in Homeric times divorce seems to have been 
almost unknown, it was eomparatively free in Hellenic 
Greece. “According to the Attic law, the husband could re¬ 
pudiate his wife whenever he liked without stating any 
motives.” Ancient Rome pul a pnnninm on the purity of 
family life. Women married in niann har) practically no say 
in matters of divorce, citlier actively or pa.ssively. There 
were, however, other modalities of free marriage with dif¬ 
ferent forms of divorce open also to the injured wife. How¬ 
ever, in earlier times, divorces, though not excluded by law 
specifically, were kept in bounds by civic disapproval. All 
this was superseded under the empire. Divorce was not only 
easy, but ambilateral for all kinds of marriages. Sempronius 
Sophus is said to have divorced his wife for going to the 
games without his permission. Jerome mentions the case of 
a woman who married her twenty-third husband, who in 
turn acquired in her his twenty-first wife. Cicero repudiated 
his wife Tereritia because he desired a new dowry. Mgecenas 
continually changed wives. Paulus .diimilius, when asked on 
what grounds he had repudiated his wife, is alleged to have 
replied: “My shoes are new and well made, but no one 
knows where they pinch me.” 

The law of Moses made divorce the man’s affair. Should 
the wife “find no favour in his eyes, because he hath found 
some uncleanness in her” he could “write her a bill of di¬ 
vorcement and give it in her hand and send her out of his 
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house.” Exceptions to his power of divorce were false accu¬ 
sations by him against his wife and rape before marriage. 
“Some uncleanness” and “lack of favor” were made to cover 
a great deal—in fact, everything imaginable, contingent 
upon the whim of the husband. 

The Mishna, through numerous rules and regulations, 
sought to impose restrictions designed to curb excessive 
abuse of the most dictatorial powers a hasband had against 
an unwelcome wife. A husband could not divorce a wife 
who had acquired insanity during marriage, or who was 
taken into captivity, or who was a minor. The giving and 
taking of the bill of divorcement {get) was a ceremonial 
procedure. In addition, the husband had to pay back the 
dowry stipulated in the marriage contract (kctuba). A 
decree issued by Rabbi Gershom in the eleventh century 
stipulated that “even as the man does not put away his 
wife except of his own free will, so shall the woman not be 
put away except by her own consent,” thus making divorce 
ambilateral. The grounds for divorce granted to the hus¬ 
band included, besides adultery, public violation of morals 
or rituals, change of religion, refusal of connubium for a 
year’s time, failure to share and follow the husband’s domi¬ 
cile wherever he chose to go, incurable loathsome disease, 
or her insulting of her husband or of her father-in-law in 
the presence of her husband.' A woman could sue for di¬ 
vorce for continuous ill treatment, if the husband thwarted 
her wish to visit her parents, if he changed his religion, 
“if he, after marriage, engaged in a disgusting trade,” 
furthermore, for immoral sexual conduct, waste, impotence, 
loathsome disease, and persistent refusal of cohabitation. 
To this may be added divorce by mutual consent, which 
tops the code of the most liberal divorce ethics in existence, 
as administered by the wisdom and good judgment of the 

* Edward Westermarck, The History oj Human Marriage, Vol. Ill, 
p. 309. 
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rabbis. The question of “guilt” influences the decision only 
in that the guilty wife forfeits her claim to receive her 
marriage portion into her own keeping. 

The Mohammedan law differs in a few essentials from the 
ancient Mosaic law. Divorce is the privilege of the husband. 
Except for “hopeless family quarrels” or the physical in¬ 
capacity of the husband, the wife has no right to sue for 
divorce. On the other hand, there is no difficulty whatsoever 
in the husband’s procuring a divorce, provided restitution is 
made of the dowry and the divorcee be given three months’ 
sustenance. A wife, if pregnant, cannot be divorced prior 
to childbirth. With these few exceptions, the procedure is 
simplicity itself. Should the husband say to his spouse be¬ 
fore witnesses “Thou art dismissed’’ (according to other 
customs also without a witness), she ceases to be his lawful 
wife ipso facto. In Egypt, this magic formula had to be 
repeated three times. Some peoples, basing their interpreta¬ 
tion on the authority of Mohammed’s dictum, “If a woman 
be prejudiced by marriage, let it be broken off,” have 
granted to the wife also the initiative in taking steps for 
the dissolution of marriage. But as a rule the rights of 
woman are restricted. 

In contemporary China, divorce is granted on the hus¬ 
band’s application if a wife shows disrespect to his parents, 
for bad temper, sterility, jealousy, gossiping, theft, or incur¬ 
able infirmity. But if she has been mourning the death of 
one of her parents-in-law for three years, or if she has lost 
her own parents while married, or if tlie wealth of the family 
has increased since the marriage, then the husband forfeits 
the right to divorce her. Adultery committed by the wife 
nullifies all these moderating circumstances, and there is in 
addition a provision for divorce by mutual consent. 

A similar code of ethics prevailed in Japan up to the year 
1873. Since then, the wife too has gained the right to sue 
for divorce through the intervention of her father or rela- 
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tives. The new Civil Code of 1898 registers two kinds of 
divorce: by mutual consent and through court proceedings. 
It may be said in passing that since the more liberal laws 
were enacted, the number of divorces has substantially de¬ 
creased in Japan. 

Christian divorce .—There is ample evidence that Christ 
had little concern with matters of sex. Heckled by the 
Pharisees about the problems of divorce, He parried with 
generalities; generalities which became fateful utterances, 
ruling or ruining the lives of generations to come. This 
applies specifically to His famous saying: “Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, 
causeth her to commit adultery; and whosoever shall marry 
her that is divorced committeth adultery.” 

Ever since, adultery and fornication have been the grind¬ 
stones of the divorce mill. In time adultery has come to 
mean everything under the sun from harlotry to flirting, 
from libertinism to unchaperoned dances, from a visit to 
the theater without the husband’s permission to mixed bath¬ 
ing. Remarriage has in itself been called an act of adultery. 
In his Epistle to the Corinthians, St. Paul added to the 
voice of the Master: “Art thou bound unto a wife? seek 
not to be loosed. Art thou loosed from a wife? seek not a 
wife . . . that both they that have wives be as though they 
had none.” ■ 

Under the influence of St. Augustine, the church accepted 
the principle of non-remarriage in all its rigor. Authority 
was lent to this not only by the ascetic flavor of the age, 
but by the oracle of the Savior: “What God hath joined 
together let not man put asunder.” The Council of Carthage 
(a. d. 407) enacted the decree of indissolubility. Gratian in 
the twelfth century made the doctrine of indissolubility a 
dogma. 

* I Ck>rmthiaiia 7. 
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However, there was a loophole in the snare. Matrimony 
contracted but not consummated could be voided by the 
“solemn profession of religion,” by one of the married 
parties. The Council of Trent reaffirmed that certain 
marriages could be annulled. As the impediments were 
elastic and could be stretched to great lengths, they 
amounted practically to nothing and to everything. As Lord 
Bryce said; “The rules regarding impediments were so nu¬ 
merous and so intricate that it was easy, given a sufficient 
motive, whether political, or pecuniary, to discover some 
ground for declaring almost any marriage invalid.” Where 
there was no ground there were pretexts. 

Among others, the comedy of “affinities” deserves to be 
mentioned. The church prohibited consanguineous marriages 
down to the seventh, later to the fourth, degree of blood 
relationship. This made it easy for any two persons in the 
same town or vicinity to prove some kind of distant kinship. 
The Earl of Bothwell received annulment of his marriage 
on the pretext that a century earlier one of his ancestors 
had been married into the family of Bothwell’s wife. But 
besides blood relationships, there was such a thing as 
“spiritual kinship” (spiritual affinity) which could be em¬ 
ployed as ground for annulment. If the godfather of the 
bride were even a distant relative of the husband, such a 
marriage was considered to be spiritual incest. If the bride 
had previously been betrothed to a near or a far relative, 
the marriage was held to rest on false pretenses. 

And where marriage could not, on some such flimsy 
ground, be annulled, the ingenious church had another sub¬ 
stitute to offer. As said before, adultery was the one great 
offense for which a wife could be “put away.” Practically, 
this meant divorce. But marriage being a sacrament, a con¬ 
tract with God and in God, it could not cease as long as 
one of the parties was alive—even a widow was still con¬ 
sidered married to her dead husband. To circumvent the 
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difficulty of absolute indissolubility, the church introduceiJ 
a second subterfuge in separation or “imperfect divorce.” 
By this, the two parties remained technically married, but 
they were separated “from board and bed” (o mema et 
thoro). They did not live together—“cohabit”—yet they 
remained spiritually bound together. Neither of them could 
remarry under the penalty for open adultery. In fact, bar¬ 
ring annulment, this is the only form of separation that 
has ever been recognized by the Roman Catholic church. 

The ground advanced for the obtaining of such a half¬ 
measure decree was adultery. This was extended by St. 
Augustine to include jornicatio spiritualis (spiritual adul¬ 
tery), the pendent of spiritual affinity; a wedge for removing 
almost any kind of obstacle. Justinian introduced impotence 
as a ground for divorce. Emperor Leo \T in the tenth cen¬ 
tury added insanity. Gratian, author of the Decretum Grati- 
ani and founder of the science of canon law. recognized 
“apostasy, heresy and incitement to evil deed” as grounds 
for separation. The papal decretals added more of them. 
All in all, the caiutn laws at some tune or other have recog¬ 
nized the following grounds for separation; adultery, impo¬ 
tence, leprosy, desertion, captivity, and conspiracy against 
the husband’s life. Dispensation obtained from ecclesiastical 
authority was in all cases a prerequisite. These grounds did 
not apply equally to men and to women. A wife swaying 
from the path of virtue was a bad woman; the husband, 
“unconventional” at worst. A wife could not supply evi¬ 
dence as to the misconduct of her husband without incur¬ 
ring the hazard of disgrace. “The superior courts of all 
countries refused to grant a wife even a separation on the 
ground of her husband’s adultery alone, their reasoning 
being that the wife had no right to inquire into the con¬ 
duct of her lord, whom she ought to presume to be chaste.” ® 
According to Pope Gregory IX, her part in matrimony w^as 

•Isabel Drummond, Getting a Divorce (Alfred A. Knopf), p. 13. 
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to be “onerous, dolorous and laborious.” Or, in the words of 
St. Augustine, woman’s duties in marriage were “indentures 
of perpetual service.” While a wife was expected “cheer¬ 
fully to accept the debaucheries and ill treatment of her 
lord,” the husband had a right to chastise his wife, and what 
he considered proper chastisement may have been a matter 
of dispute on the woman’s part but not on his. An old Eng¬ 
lish law forbade the husband to use a stick thicker than his 
thumb. And an old English gentleman’s thumb was, in size, 
anywhere between a club and a beam. 

The Reformation, which, in part at least, was a revolt 
precipitated by the dispensation racket of the Holy See, 
rejected the canonical doctrine of marriage as a sacrament 
and started out to wipe the slate clean of the Roman Catho¬ 
lic conception of marriage and divorce. The canon law was 
publicly burned. Separation from bed and board was abol¬ 
ished. As marriage was a civil act, so was divorce, on “strong 
grounds.” Remarriage after divorce granted for adultery 
was declared lawful. “Adultery and ‘malicious’ desertion, 
being Scriptural grounds, dissolved marriage without the 
necessity of a judicial trial.” Physical incapacity, stubborn 
refusal of conjugal obligations, and contagious disease were 
added to the roster of grounds by subsequent Protestant 
lawgivers, and their teachings resulted in practical and more 
humane legislation in some of the Protestant countries. 

But the holy enthusiasm wore off in time. The doc¬ 
trine of “what God hath joined together” was too deeply 
ingrained in the conscience of good Christians to be neg¬ 
lected even by the non-Catholic reformers. For, Christian 
divorce was not considered the means to rectify an un¬ 
healthy union, but a penalty meted out to the guilty party, 
enforced by disgrace and lifelong celibacy; and as long as 
one accepted this cardinal conception of marriage and di¬ 
vorce, there was no other way out except through the back 
door of ecclesiastical proceedings. 
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To procure expiation for the crime that led to the disrup¬ 
tion of marriage was not an easy matter in Protestant 
countries. Hence, for centuries, Protestant clergy wandered 
or floundered in the footsteps of the Roman Catholic eccle¬ 
siastical rules with little to commend their courage or their 
logic. In fact, it was not until the French Revolution that 
the notion of guilt was discarded. 

The year 1792 marks an epoch in divorce legislation. The 
philosophy of the new law is expressed in the introduction 
to the Revolutionary divorce code which, having declared 
marriage a civil contract, viewed divorce as the natural con¬ 
sequence of the individual’s right to freedom. Mutual desire 
for divorce, a prominent feature of the laws of imperial 
Rome, was reinstated in grace. Incompatibility of temper 
enabled one party to sue for divorce, subject to some delay 
and to such promptings as the family council might under¬ 
take in order to arrange matters amicably. Insanity, deser¬ 
tion, ill treatment, disappearance of one party without news 
for five years, and conviction entailing infamy were added 
as grounds enabling the injured party to demand freedom. 
Having thus made divorce dependent upon the will, or ill- 
will, of the individual—a protective rather than a punitive 
medium—there was no necessity for ecclesiastical separation 
from bed and board, and this provision was omitted from 
the new law. 

Napoleon, however, because he represented the petit 
bourgeois consciousness and probably also in order to throw 
a sop to the church, whose favor he did not wish at the 
time to alienate, rejected the philosophy and the provisions 
of the Revolutionary divorce laws and embodied in his Code 
Civil of 1804 some of the rejected ecclesiastical precepts. 
Common consent was declared insufficient ground for di¬ 
vorce, unless the two parties’ “common life proved insup¬ 
portable” and there was otherwise “good cause” for the 
dissolution of marriage. The application of the charge of 
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adultery was again made discriminatory, adultery by the 
husband being liable to proceedings only in case “he keeps 
his mistress in the common house.” Also, cruelty and def¬ 
amation (“grave injury”) could be cited as grounds. Be¬ 
sides the final divorce, the Code reintroduced separation 
from bed and board which, except in cases of adultery 
committed by the woman, could result in the divorce of the 
“guilty” party after three years’ continuous separation. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century we witness 
a rather general attempt at recodification and liberalization 
of divorce laws throughout cultural society. In Germany, 
the initiative for starting divorce proceedings was extended 
to men and women alike by the Personal Status Act of 
1876. The Roman Catholic countries have slowly trailed 
behind Protestant jurisdictions; even where civil marriage 
has been introduced, the divorce situation remained as it 
was centuries ago. Pius IX, Leo XIII, and lately Pius XI 
have issued encyclicals based on the fable of the indissolu¬ 
bility of marriage. In fact, the popes of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury appear less compromising than were their predecessors 
of five hundred years ago. 

Divorce in England .—The Anglo-Saxons, before the 
Christian era, had no unified laws regulating marriage. A 
wife was the property of the husband and could be repu¬ 
diated at wiU. Only the “faultless” wife enjoyed some kind 
of protection under the law. In old Wales, separation was 
left to the expressed desire of either husband or wife. Exist¬ 
ing customs made separation a private affair of those imme¬ 
diately concerned, except for the judicial regulation of the 
right to dispose of the property for the benefit of wife or 
husband. If marriage had lasted “seven years less three 
nights” the wife, in case of divorce by consent, had a claim 
to her marriage portion and morning gift only. If the union 
had lasted longer, a share in common property was also 
hers. On the other hand, a wife guilty of an odious deed 
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committed with another man, whether through cohabita¬ 
tion, kiss or hug —aut coitu aut palpando —the husband 
could repudiate his obligations to her, including the forfei¬ 
ture of all her property rights. 

With the consolidation of Christianity, England came 
under the complete sway of the canon law. Divorce by 
mutual consent was banned and, instead, separation a mensa 
et thoro became the guiding principle of divorce juris¬ 
prudence on the charges of adultery and cruelty. 

In Theodore’s penitentials, the husband was granted the 
right to repudiate an adulterous wife and marry another 
woman. There was no such thing as adultery of the husband. 
“Cruelty” meant danger to life, limb, and health, the defi¬ 
nition of “life, limb and health” being left to the discretion 
of the judges. Desertion—except in certain specific instances 
and with the consent of the bishop—formed no ground for 
divorce; it constituted a ca.se for restitution proceedings 
only. Annulment of marriage could be obtained for physical 
incapacity of one of the spouses, or if one were below the 
statutory age of consent, or in cases of consanguinity and 
affinity. 

The Reformation started out to wipe the slate clean of 
the ecclesiastical code. The “papist innovation” of divorces 
from bed and board was one of the first victims. But the 
English reformers were more conservative than those across 
the Channel. The commis.sion appointed by Henry VUI for 
the Uejonnatio Legmn delivered a notable report with many 
liberal recommendations which, though never finally codi¬ 
fied, exerted some influence on the practical life of the 
people. Following the year 1602, the canon laws were re¬ 
stored in full rigor. Even the loopholes in the ecclesiastical 
laws were filled in more tightly. “Henceforth no man could 
slip out of matrimonial bondage by swearing that he was his 
wife’s distant cousin, or had loved her sister in his youth, or 
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had before his marriage stood godfather to one of her near 
spiritual kindred” (Jeaffreson, quoted by Westermarck). 

Beginning with the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
divorce could be achieved only through a special act of 
Parliament, or for adultery committed by a wife whose hus¬ 
band was above suspicion. Divorce was granted after separa¬ 
tion had been procured in the ecclesiastical courts. A 
woman could sue her husband only for incestuous cohabita¬ 
tion with her relatives. The exorbitant cost of this double 
or triple procedure restricted to the wealthy any benefit 
derived from its application. 

The Act of 1857 made indissolubility again dissoluble. 
A special Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes was 
vested with the control of ecclesiastical and judicial pro¬ 
ceedings for granting “divorce from the bonds of matri¬ 
mony.” Divorce has been granted on tlie charge of adul¬ 
tery (committed by the wife), or incestuous adultery com¬ 
mitted by the husband, “bigam.y, rape, sodomy, bestial¬ 
ity, adultery coupled with cruelty or with desertion without 
reasonable excuse for two years and upwards.” Since 1873, 
jurisdiction in matrimonial matters lies in the hands of the 
Probate and Divorce Division of the High Court of Justice. 
The extension of the divorce proceedings to the Court of 
Assizes and the granting of greater leeway to the wife in 
taking the initiative have been important factors in cheap¬ 
ening and speeding up divorce. People living far from 
London do not have to carry their cases to the superior 
courts as heretofore. However, the grounds for divorce re- 
rnain the same. 

Besides divorce, there are the so-called “two-shilling-in- 
the-slot separations.” Thousands of married people are be¬ 
ing separated in the police courts at the cost of two shillings 
a summons. The wife receives a lifelong sustenance unless 
and until the husband is able to obtain a complete divorce. 
“Marriage among the poorer classes is said to be becoming 
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not ^ lottery but a safe investment for wives to whom a bad 
husband means a source of revenue without domestic obli¬ 
gation.” * Looking at the problem from a higher vantage, 
England remains today one of our most conservative divorce 
countries.® 

Divorce in the United States .—The English customs con¬ 
cerning divorce embarked with the Pilgrim Fathers on the 
Mayflower. Marriage among the settlers was a civil afi'air, 
with the understanding that the precepts of the law were 
ecclesiastical, and the administration communal or colonial. 
The life philosophy of the Puritans—and this philosophy 
has survived the physical Puritan by centuries—admitted 
no free divorce. Yet if we may believe the authority of 
Carlier,® the divorce rate in the middle of the nineteenth 
century was excessive in comparison with that of European 
countries. He calculated the “number of divorces annually 
obtained in the United States fas] amounting to 3,000 in 
the fifties.” 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, divorce pro¬ 
ceedings were transferred to the civil courts. Yet the separa¬ 
tion was one not unlike the ecclesiastical formula a mensa 
et thoro, for in the spirit of the law, canon and state con¬ 
tinued to live in perfect honeymoon bliss. For one thing, 
divorce was not admitted by the lawgiver as a means of 
restoring liberty and happiness to mismated individuals, 
but was regarded as a penalty imposed on the guilty party: 
he or she was to be condemned to obligatory separation, 
while the virtuous spouse reaped the benefit of “good rid¬ 
dance.” Consensual divorce was, therefore, barred from 
the purview of the United States. 

< Thurston Macaulay in The New York Times. 

' While the Divorce Law Reform Union is crusading for more liberal 
reforms, the latest swing of public opinion is toward stricter supervision 
of divorce proceedings. The Debtors’ Act (matrimonial causes) jurisdiction 
passed recently by Parliament makes possible the enforcement of alimony 
decrees and punishment of defaulters. 

* Marriage in the United States (Boston, 1867). 
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In one respect, however, American divorce is “progres¬ 
sive.” As in most of the other Protestant countries, divorce 
here is ambilateral. The wife as well as the husband can 
take the initiative. More than that: if one looks up the 
statistics of divorce, it would seem as if women were the 
more privileged sex. Fully three-fourths of all divorces are 
being granted on the application of women. In England the 
number of petitions is likewise in favor of women; five 
wives taking the initiative to every two husbands. As a 
rule, the court is swayed by a feeling of chivalry toward 
the woman’s claim. 

Yet the philosophy of the Middle Ages has not disap¬ 
peared entirely from the American horizon. In a number 
of states, a fundamental distinction is made between male 
and female offenses. Should a woman have compromised 
herself with another man in but a single act, the husband 
can repudiate her in full; while in certain other states a 
single act of adultery committed by the husband does not 
entitle the wife to apply for divorce. In Texas, adulteiy by 
the husband must be aggravated by desertion. In Massa¬ 
chusetts, adultery must be committed in the same house 
or town in order to deserve the attention of the court. In 
Kentucky, a single act of adultery committed by the hus¬ 
band is no ground for divorce unless it resulted in his 
contracting a loathsome venereal disease, whereas the wife 
may be divorced even for such “lewd and lascivious be¬ 
havior” as to make her appear unchaste. 

The tables are turned when we come to the question of 
property settlement and alimony. According to the canon 
law a woman divorced for misconduct lost her right to be 
vindicated or benefited materially. Not so in America. The 
courts hold that a woman who has entered marriage has 
delivered in trust a treasure irretrievably consumed by the 
first night’s delight—or even prior to this, on the mere per¬ 
formance of the marriage ceremony. Upon marriage, “the 
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wife surrenders her person and her self-dominion to the 
husband and enters into an indissoluble engagement with 
him, foregoing all other prospects in life; and if the con¬ 
sideration for which she stipulates fails, she cannot be re¬ 
stored to the status in quo” (Judge Pope). After marriage 
she becomes “damaged goods,” even if she was a harlot 
before marriage—having left her hymen in pawn—or was 
previously divorced from someone else. 

A wife may have wrecked the home, have caused infi¬ 
nite trouble and fallen foul of marital obligations, yet she 
must be compensated, her legal fees paid in full; and at 
least in six states, a permanent allowance to the wife dur¬ 
ing her lifetime or until she remarries is stipulated in the 
statutes. Two states depart from this general rule, in 
the case of a wife’s adultery. Indeed, “marriage,” says 
Arthur Garfield Hayes, “seems to be the only job for a 
woman that imposes little penalty for lack of success.” 
More than this, a wife is entitled to maintenance even if 
she can maintain herself. A divorced wife may have an 
estate of her own large enough to yield a comfortable in¬ 
come, yet she is entitled to receive her “divorce or separa¬ 
tion wages, even when the wages of her former husband are 
comparatively meager.” 

The rule for property division—usually “common prop¬ 
erty” and, in some states, also the property which the 
husband acquired before marriage—is one-third to the wife, 
or even one-half, or somewhere between these. Recently a 
newspaper published an appeal by an alimony club, said to 
have the backing of some 360,000 husbands in New York 
State paying alimony—an appeal that sounds like a joke but 
is not: “Puts you in jail for not paying alimony. . . , Puts 
you in jail some more for not paying alimony while you 
are in jail and can’t work.” Four states have emancipated 
themselves from this anti-mascuhne prejudice and have 
granted the husband equal rights to alimony. A few others 
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(North Carolina, for instance) reserve for the husband, 
especially if he be destitute, insane, or otherwise deserving 
of leniency, a part of the wife’s undivided estate or a claim 
to alimony from herJ 

The court holds that mendacity is woman’s privilege. 
According to the pronouncement of a learned judge in 
Chicago, “the city of clean hands and broken heads,” a 
woman under oath may lie as much as her tongue can 
stand for the sake of protecting her honor, whereas the 
silly male who does so—less expert in the arts of prevarica¬ 
tion—makes himself liable for perjury. 

Divorce proceedings in the different states .—There are 
three ways of dissolving marriage in the United States: 
annulment, separation a mensa et thoro (suit for separate 
maintenance and for alimony), and full divorce. Some 
states omit one or the other, but the majority have adopted 
all three roads to freedom. South Carolina sticks to the 
papal formula of divorceless marriages,’ no absolute divorce 
is possible in this jurisdiction. New Mexico and Florida, 
while granting divorce, reject the so-called limited divorce 
(separation). 

Marriage can be annulled when unlawfully contracted, 
“unlawfulness” including the absence of parental consent 
in case of nonage, consanguinity, impotence (non-consum¬ 
mation), and bigamy. Some slates grant annulment of 
marriages contracted in a state of intoxication (“gin mar¬ 
riages”), or for insanity not revealed to the other party 
before marriage, and for intentional fraud affecting the 
well-being or health of the other party (such as the con¬ 
cealment of venereal disease or of premarital pregnancy 

’The New York State Legislature passed two .bills; (1) suspending ali¬ 
mony payments if the husband is sent to jail for failure to pay alimony, 
and (2) providing that a husband in jail for contempt of court cannot be 
prevented from going ahead with the defense or prosecution of a divorce 
or separation action if his only default is failure to pay counsel fees or 
alimony. 
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and the like); and twenty-five states for trespassing the 
color line (marriage between white and Negro, Mongol, 
etc.). 

In 1928, 4,000 annulments were granted throughout the 
United States. 

Separation, or imperfect divorce, is granted in person, and 
the court as a rule interposes no barriers to the desire of 
the spouses to escape each other’s company on whatever 
reasonable or unreasonable grounds; the concern of the 
court being limited to equities and the custody of the 
children. In New York State, for instance, where full divorce 
a vinculo matrimonii is limited to one single cause (adul¬ 
tery), separation a mcnsa et thoro is granted on the charges 
of cruelty, “conduct which makes cohabitation unsafe,” 
desertion, and failure to support. 

Both as to divorce and as to separation, the forty-eight 
states vary widely in their recognized grounds and have 
only this common denominator, that they all exclude con¬ 
sensual divorce. In the great majority of states the usual 
grounds are the three cardinal marital offenses: adultery, 
cruelty, and desertion. Other states include some or most 
of the following grounds: non-support, mental cruelty (or 
indignities making hfe unbearable), neglect of marital 
duties, insanity, “uncontrollable temper,” infamy of crime 
or imprisonment, and “crime against Nature”; in some, also, 
habitual drunkenness, drug addiction, etc. 

How little uniformity reigns on the border lines of state 
jurisdiction, one may infer from the fact that even adultery, 
that most universal glutton for punishment, has been re¬ 
jected as a ground for separation in the Roman Catholic 
state of Maryland. In the state of New York, where adultery 
is the sole peg on which to hang out dirty marriage linen, 
adultery must be fully conscious and conscientious (with 
fuU knowledge and of one’s own choosing). Should an 
adulteress be found tainted with insanity, and therefore 
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irresponsible at the time of the outrage, the court will reject 
the plea of the “injured party” for divorce; and logically 
so, on the theory that, divorce being an expiation of guilt, 
an irresponsible person cannot be penalized. 

According to the same theory of guilt and punishment, 
insanity arising during matrimony, though a most obvious 
marital obstacle, is not recognized as a valid ground for 
divorce except in a few states. None of the jurisdictions 
recognizes the existence of half-lucid, psychotic twilight 
states of mind which, like infected sores, refuse to heal and 
make marriage one lasting hell, unless one can take cover 
under such other straw-thatched roofs as cruelty, desertion, 
or whatever ground may be admissible in a given juris¬ 
diction. 

The grounds for divorce .—In the following table,® the 
grounds compiled throughout the United States for the year 
1928 are arranged on a percentage basis: 



CoMItINEU 

Husband 

Wife 

Adultery . 

9 

14 

7 

Cruelty . 

.... 47 

38 

56 

Desertion . 

.... 32 

45 

26 

Drunkenness . 

2 


2 

Neglect to provide .. 

7 


6 

Minor grounds . 

3 

3 

3 


100 100 100 


Comparing the percentages of causes as per declaration 
in suits filed in 1867 with those of 1928, a progressive sway 
from adultery to cruelty is noticeable. .Adultery lost three- 
quarters of its frequency, while cruelty comprises almost 
half of all grounds irrespective of sex, and 56 per cent of 
all suits filed by the weaker sex. This is to be charged not 
to the vicissitudes of our age, cruel though it may seem, but 

® Taken from the Statistical Analysis of American Divorce, by Alfred 
Cahen (Columbia University Press, 1932), p. 37. 
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to a variety of gradations and degradations which seek 
refuge under the general term “cruelty.” 

Neglect of duty, or to provide, is the husband’s cross and 
the wife’s whip. It is recognized in some form or other in 
twenty-seven jurisdictions. Various jurisdictions have vari¬ 
ous interpretation.s of what constitutes “neglect.” 

Drunkenness, too, is open to the w’hims of the court; it 
must be habitual, wasteful, or resulting in non-support. 
Tbigovernable temper is too elastic a stripe to break or be 
broken by marriage. 

Formerly cruelty had to be "extreme” or “inhuman,” or 
“barbarous treatment.” The modern definition of cruelty is 
much more subtle and flexible. It includes “mental cruelty,” 
meaning mere rudeness, lack of civility, vulgar language, 
bad habits, libel, nagging, refusal of cohabitation, etc. 
Other types of cruelty fall in the category of indignities. 

Desertion, which receives full or partial recognition in 
forty-six jurisdictions, includes refusal of a wdfe to follow 
the husband into his new domicile, “provided he does not 
compel her to live wdth her mother-in-law”; mutual separa¬ 
tion may also be classed as desertion, as is refusal of cohabi¬ 
tation according to some statutes. Lack of love in itself is 
no ground for divorce, even though the wife promised on 
her wedding day to “love, honor and obey.” 

Impotence is generally included under the caption “incur¬ 
able physical incapacity.” provided it existed prior to mar¬ 
riage and the plaintiff naturally knew nothing about it. 
Impotence as such is specifically mentioned in the statutes 
of several states. 

Diversion and evasion .—All of the forty-eight states re¬ 
quire some length of residence within the state before a 
suit can be filed. This ranges from six weeks in Nevada to 
from two to three years in some of the other states. Okla¬ 
homa, Arizona, Idaho, and lately Florida have entered into 
competition with Nevada for a larger share in the “divorce 
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racket” by offering all kinds of sweet inducements. Arkansas 
requires sixty days’ residence before filing suit, and an¬ 
other thirty for final decree. 

Some time must also elapse between the date of granting 
a divorce and the date when the divorce becomes final. It 
may be months, it may be a year or more; it may become 
final on the same day. In further keeping with the spirit of 
the ecclesiastical laws, a wife divorced for adultery in New 
York or South Dakota may not marry again during the life¬ 
time of her first husband. In New York State after a full 
divorce, the innocent party may remarry, but not the 
“guilty” one unless the discarded husband betakes himself 
for a trip to heaven. After the divorce has been in force for 
fully three years, the “sinner” may get his or her reprieve 
(modification of judgment), thereby becoming marriageable 
again. In Pennsylvania, the adulterous spouse may not 
marry the cited corespondent unless again the injured party 
proves a good sport by speedily returning to the fold of 
eternity. In some of the other states, remarriage is pro¬ 
hibited for a statutory lapse of time freun the date of the 
decree. Practically, all this counts for little, since where such 
a prohibition exists, one may cross the state border and re¬ 
marry under the laws of another state unless a special pro¬ 
vision of the home state expressly precludes such an even¬ 
tuality. 

Some states refuse to recognize divorces granted in 
neighboring states, and though in practice the courts are 
reluctant to make use of their prerogatives, theoretically 
one may be considered a bigamist according to the laws of 
one state, respectably married in another, and a bachelor 
in a third. Still more confusion reigns with regard to foreign 
divorces gained by mail order or by virtue of a short 
residence. And if in view of all this, America has, next to 
Russia, the highest divorce rate in the world, one can only 
marvel at the courage of American citizens who travel, fly. 
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or float from east to west and from west to east in search of 
the magic formula for freedom. 

Statistics that do not lie .—Perhaps nowhere else has the 
futility of prohibition been so fully demonstrated as in 
divorce. Whatever the tendencies of contemporary divorce 
legislation may be—punitive or moralistic—they have all 
miserably failed to achieve their aim. Divorce is on the 
increase; in full strength or in bootleg fashion, overt or 
camouflaged, nude or fig-leafed. 

In the year 1901, the number of divorces calculated per 
100,000 population was 7 in Sweden, 30 in Switzerland, 14 
in Germany, 23 in France, 140 in Japan, and 79 in the 
United States. Twenty-one years later, the number had in¬ 
creased to 24 in Sweden, 54 in Switzerland, 58 in Germany, 
71 in France, 92 in Japan (decrease), and 136 in the United 
States. In Germany the divorce rate increased from 15 
per 10,000 married people in 1913, to 29 some twenty years 
later. In the United States, the ratio of divorces to mar¬ 
riages is steadily increasing. There were, in 1930, 36 divorces 
per 10,000 married men and women as against 20 in 1900. 
In 1887, there was one divorce to every 17 marriages; in 
1924 the ratio had risen to one in 7, and in 1930 to one 
in 6. About 18 per cent of all marriages in America are 
subject to dissolution. During the year 1929 there were 
201,468 decrees granted in the United States, or “about one 
every two minutes.” During 1927-28, marriages decreased 
1.5 per cent, and for the same period divorces increased 
2 per cent for the whole of the United States. 

If this were taken as the sole index of family dis¬ 
integration, the mirror would offer a distorted picture at 
best. But besides divorce, there are other forms of marriage 
dissolution. Desertion, the “poor man’s divorce,” is probably 
no less frequent than judicial divorce, especially in the 
slums. An unhappy marriage is a potential divorce, lacking 
—as yet—the courage, the facilities, or the weight of the 
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last straw that breaks the camel’s back. Where courage fails, 
disgust supervenes; and where the facilities—the social, 
legal, financial, or other means required to secure freedom— 
are wanting, despair becomes the driving power to seek 
escape as best one can. Once marriage reaches the break¬ 
ing point, no amount of judicial orthopedics can avert its 
dislocation. It is therefore pure nonsense to try to stem the 
tide of family dissolution through still harsher divorce laws. 

Nor is the solicitude for the welfare of the children any 
stronger argument against free divorce. Children, the pre¬ 
servers of a healthy family life, unquestionably present a 
handicap to divorce. Statistics show that there are more 
divorces (four to five times more than the average, accord¬ 
ing to Willcox) among childless couples tlian among pa¬ 
rental families. But, as Mowrer aptly says: “Just because 
there were no children, however, does not necessarily mean 
that had there been offspring there would have been no 
divorce. ... It may be that to a large degree the persons 
who get divorces are those who do not want chiklren, and 
for much the same reason, i.e., because they wish to retain 
their personal freedom.” * 

Newer statistical data reveal the fact that almost two- 
thirds of all divorces are recruited from childless couples. 
In 1930 only 38 per cent were known to have been granted 
to families with minor children. Since 17 per cent of Ameri¬ 
can marriages are sterile, the divorce ratio is almost parallel 
with the rates of sterile marriages. At any rate, one notes 
that 71 per cent of childless families end in divorce, and 
only 8 per cent of parental families. “Only about 7 per cent 
of American divorces are granted to couples with three or 
more children.” However, aside from this inherent tendency 
operating independently of any interference by the law, 
there is no justification for adding dead weight to the scale. 

® Ernest R. Mowrer, Family Disorganization (University of Chicago 
Press, 1927). 
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Divorce does not affect children in the manner described 
by “sob sisters” and by providential protectors of family 
morals. 

George A. Bartlett, former judge of a Reno court, in his 
enlightening book Man, Woman and Conflict, lends author¬ 
ity to the claim that divorce is often in the best interests 
of the children involved. Mowrer, on the other hand, de¬ 
plores the fact that “divorce also not infrequently leads the 
child to take a skeptical attitude towards marriage.” If that 
be so, one need not be greatly exercised; for the trouble 
with our young people’s attitude toward matrimony is not 
that they are over-skeptical, but that they plunge into the 
mess too enthusiastically and too thoughtlessly. Were it not 
for such utter lack of discrimination and reckless roman¬ 
ticism there would perhaps be fewer marriages, but also 
fewer divorces. But even were children affected to a much 
greater degree than the facts prove, then this particular 
objection to divorce would still be lacking in logic if not in 
good intentions. 

No unhappy person can be a happy father or mother. And 
no happy childhood can be lived in an unhappy family. No 
child can acquire respect for law and humanity while being 
reared in a home that ignores—criminally ignores—the first 
rules of decency and respect for human values, nor can his 
welfare be built on the ruins of parental unhappiness. 

Sexual incompatibility as a marriage urecker .—Judge C. 
W. Hoffman of the Cincinnati Court of Domestic Relations 
believes, on the strength of his personal experiences and 
those of social workers and psychiatrists, that “nine out of 
ten divorce cases are due to the sexual degeneracy of the 
husband.” Not all of those who come under this heading, it 
must be said, are cases of clear-cut, downright impotence. 
Contrary to the belief of the laity, who make little distinc¬ 
tion between generative inability and coital impotence, the 
fact that the husband has become a father does not prove 
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his coital fitness. In addition, there are various degrees of 
fitness, following a microscopic scale of perceptible and im¬ 
perceptible, ponderable and imponderable factors, which are 
difficult to substantiate or clothe in words and phraseology 
comprehensible to judge and jury, but which can all be 
included in the generic term sexual incompatibility. The 
term covers not only the finale of sex intimacy, i.e., ejacula¬ 
tion by the male effected at the proper time coincident 
with orgasm in the female, but also the entire ritual of sex 
approach, the whole gamut of that preliminary tuning-in 
of the sex set which is popularly known as love-making, and 
which can be effectually and affectionately consummated 
only where the indispensable elements of love, sympathy, 
and respect are present in both parties. 

Katharine B. Davis, analyzing 116 unhappy and 872 
happy marriages, found “a very positive trend in the direc¬ 
tion of adequate preparation, the attractiveness of the sex 
relationship, and happiness of marriage.” In happy mar¬ 
riages, 60 per cent found cohabitation pleasurable, and in 
unhappy ones only 15 per cent. "Spiritual or emotional 
agreement” was emphasized by those who found sex ex¬ 
periences with their husbands pleasurable. One must, in the 
nature of things, be very cautious in drawing conclusions 
from these questions and answers. But. all the same, the 
mating of a strongly “negative” female with a strongly 
“positive” male, or vice versa, prepares the dynamite for 
explosion. All this constitutes a serious problem of marital 
adjustment—much more serious than the mere fact that a 
woman has had extramarital relations. One may repeat with 
Juvenal: “Our censor absolves the crow and passes judg¬ 
ment on the pigeon.” 

Adultery as a cause for divorce is as incompetent, im¬ 
material, and irrelevant as is the fact that the wife in 

^‘’Katharine Bement Davis, Factors in the Sex Lije oj Twenty-two 
Hundred Women (Harper & Brothers), p. 89. 
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her maiden days attended petting parties or visited the 
theater without a chaperon. Experience and investigation 
have shown that a woman who has had previous sex experi¬ 
ences, including premarital cohabitation, makes as a rule a 
very happy wife and mother. It is the prudish, repressed, 
ignorant, shivering virgin, bringing to the marriage bed her 
infantile dreams and angelic pretenses, who turns out to be 
the far greater marriage breaker. 

George A. Bartlett, who has to his record and in his ex¬ 
perience 20,000 divorces granted in his twelve years of 
service as presiding judge of the divorce court in Reno, 
does not hesitate to express a similar heterodox view. He 
states emphatically that the great majority of all marriages 
are failures; that men and women are polygamous by 
nature—out-and-out "varietists”—and that there can be no 
happy marriage without sex compatibility. His unequivocal 
advice is; “Try, try again, until you succeed!” However, 
there are few courts which would honor a straight claim of 
sexual incompatibility (unless smuggled in through the 
back door of adultery, cruelty, impotence, etc.). Nor is the 
court the proper authority to test the problem of sexual 
fitness or divergence of sex temperaments. The only way to 
safeguard privacy and do justice to a claim which cannot 
be denied is through the adoption of divorce by mutual 
consent. So far, only a few countries have adopted divorce 
by mutual consent. 

In Russia, divorce can be obtained by mutual consent 
or by either party registering his or her wish in writing 
at the department of registrations. No “grounds” are re¬ 
quired. In Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, mutual consent 
registered with the court secures legal separation for a year 
(one and one-half years in Denmark). Should there be no 
reconciliation within this period, there follows an absolute 
divorce. Divorce can be procured, on certain specified 
grounds, even without a prior decree of separation. The 
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party responsible for the disruption of the family tie loSes 
the claim for support, unless special circumstances justify 
this claim. As a rule, the husband pays only a modest sum 
in alimony. In republican Spain the National Assembly has 
added an article to the constitution which reads as follows; 
“Matrimony is founded upon equality of right for both 
sexes and can be dissolved for a just cause or by mutual' 
consent.” 

In the United States, there have been some timid at¬ 
tempts to influence legislation toward greater liberality, but 
we still bar divorce by agreement. Suffice it to cite the 
Empire State as an example of how strongly entrenched 
are the reactionary forces in our own midst. Even so modest 
an attempt to procure a more humane law as is embodied 
in the Cuvillier bill, brought up before the New York Sta*'.?. 
Assembly, was vehemently denounced by the Bar Associa¬ 
tion of the City of New York on the ground that it would 
“open the road to endless fraud,” do away with the dis¬ 
tinction between annulment and divorce, lead to “wilful 
and inexcusable default” of alimony, etc. All that the bill 
had aimed to do was to supplement the recognized grounds 
for divorce by including “extreme and repeated cruelty to 
endanger life and health, conviction of felony, insanity, 
physical incapacity, habitual intemperance, refusal to co¬ 
habit, desertion for three years, nonage, and incestuous 
marriage.” “ The legal light shines best in darkness, and 
New York’s divorce laws are to remain medieval in order 
to enhance the splendors and fill the pockets of the “third- 
oldest profession.” 

Statics and dynamics .—The increase in population of the 
United States in the sixty-six years since 1867 amounted 
to 300 per cent; that of marriage, to 400 per cent; divorces 
increased at five times the marriage rate—something like' 

A similar fate met a bill most recently introduced into the New York 
State Assembly. 
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2,000 per cent. Should this same tendency persist—the rate 
of 18 per cent of all marriages ending in divorce, against a 
declining birth rate not exceeding 18.9 per thousand, with 
a marriage rate of only 9.2 per cent per thousand, theoreti¬ 
cally most now existing marriages would be dissolved within 
a period of thirty years. What are the motives behind this 
tremendous drive? 

Contrary to general opinion, the divergent tendencies in 
the tying and untying of the marriage knot are not due to 
easy or hasty marriages. With few notable exceptions, the 
general trend of state legislatures has been toward restric¬ 
tive measures in marriage as well as in divorce. Cahen. who 
has sought to find a correlation coeflScient between the ratio 
of divorces and the age of entering marriage, calculated 
that the rate of divorces among persons married at ages of 
from 15 to 19 years, inclusive, was .97 per hundred married 
population against the mean average of 1.18 per cent.’^ 
These figures indicate that among those who marry young 
the tendency to divorce is if anything below that among 
average marriages. In the first year of marriage, the rate of 
divorce per hundred couples is .70. Divorce rates are the 
highest between the third and the fourth year. The average 
duration of American marriages terminated by death of one 
of the spouses is twenty-three years, and of those termi¬ 
nated by divorce, about seven years. 

Another factor whose influence on divorce cannot be 
denied is the economic status. The ratio of divorces in towns 
and cities is double that in our rural sections, the divorce 
habit thriving most luxuriantly in industrial centers. But 
aside from the general influence, economics do not deter¬ 
mine the divorce rate in a decisive manner. Poverty as such 
does not diminish, nor does wealth of itself increase the 
tendency to divorce. The wealthier classes have more op- 


Alfred Cahen, op. dl., p. 82, 
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portunity for leisure and are more exacting in their demands 
for comfort. They feel more keenly “where the shoe pinches” 
than do those who are being pinched every hour of the day. 
But, poor or rich, separate they do, just the same. 

And this proves, if more proof were needed, that divorce, 
traveling as it does in seven league boots, is not motivated 
by one motive only, or by a single set of circumstances, 
but presents a diagonal graph from many facts in social 
evolution. Divorce is one of the “costs of progress,” a cost 
that must be paid through the benefits and the miseries 
that civilization has bestowed upon us. All those who tam¬ 
per with the destiny of developments and interpose their 
miserable dole of self-anointed righteousness or intentional 
viciousness only make fife more insupportable and injurious. 

Divorce has been decreed by the dynamics of marital life, 
and no amount of statics or of statutorj’ prohibitions can 
bring back the era of divorceless marriages. Divorce will 
persist as long as marriage does, unless and until the essen¬ 
tial life sap of marriage shall have evaporated from human 
society. 

The divorcee .—Public opinion has undergone a marked 
change in the last few decades, and with it also the social 
position of the divorcee. The divorcee is still being frowned 
upon from the pulpit and snubbed by some of the more 
pretentious or pretending social blue bloods, but she is con¬ 
sidered an outcast no longer. Nowadays, divorce happens in 
the best of families, and what high society approves the 
multitude generally condones. More and more people are 
becoming aware that divorce is rarely the result of a whim 
or an individual idiosyncrasy, but that beneath this des¬ 
perate step lie motives which are almost beyond individual 
control. One can hardly compare the state of humiliation of 
a divorced woman of a generation or two ago with the 
modern divorcee. Yet, divorce as a rule is not an unmiti¬ 
gated bliss for a woman, either psychologically or socially. 
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Regarded from the purely psychological viewpoint, di¬ 
vorce can be compared to a major operation. Under the ad¬ 
ministration of the divorce anesthetic, there is an immedi¬ 
ate reaction of relief from the nerve-wracking torture which 
the average woman goes through before her ordeal of doubts 
and hesitation hardens into the decision to abandon her 
home. There may even be a feeling of glorious elation over 
the newly won freedom followed by an exciting chase of 
gaiety (the gay divorcee). But, like every major operation, 
divorce leaves a deep scar which rarely heals without leav¬ 
ing a mark. For the first marriage makes an indelible im¬ 
pression on a woman and, psychologically, a woman is never 
completely divorced from her first husband. She carries the 
memories of the first marriage into the new bridal chamber, 
and by insidious comparison the shadows of the “bitter 
past” are often potent enough to mar the most exquisite 
delights of the new relations. And while many divorcees 
gain a full measure of happiness in second marriages, yet the 
second marriage rarely obliterates the traces of the first. 

It is a fallacy found in serious dissertations no less than 
in the popular mind that “almost every divorce makes four 
people happy.” Dr. I. Rubinow lent weight to this belief 
by his estimate that 80 per cent of all divorced people, 
exclusive of those who have died in the interim, marry 
again within ten years. But “those who divorce in order to 
marry” are in a minority. As Cahen, in his excellent analysis 
of facts and figures, has conclusively proved, there seems 
to be little evidence that the desire for remarriage has sub¬ 
stantially contributed to the rapid rise in the divorce rate. 
True, a woman, having been once married, is a potential 
candidate for remarriage, no matter how great her disap¬ 
pointment has been in the first union. Still, comparatively 
few women sue for divorce in order to “make four people 
happy,” and not all divorcees remarry. 
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Not that divorce is of itself an impediment to marriage.^® 
As a matter of fact divorcees exert a peculiar attraction, at 
least on some men. Prompted by a masked homosexual 
element, mother-fixation complex, and similar subconscious 
trends, these men find in divorcees what no first wife can 
offer. There are men, as well as women, who divorce and 
remarry several times; the more, the merrier. But for the 
great majority, divorce offers no special inducement as a 
factor in marital selection. And there are some who consider 
the divorcee a second choice, at best. 

In general, those who share youth and affluence have 
little difficulty in finding a second husband. But those no 
more in the first bloom and in less fortunate material cir¬ 
cumstances face a much harder task of adjustment. They 
are much more laden with memories, regrets and suspicion 
than their younger sisters, traits which lend a peculiar shade 
to their personality and make for difficult contact. Some 
never marry again and in time join the phalanx of voluntary 
or compulsive spinsters; or, seeing their opportunity slip¬ 
ping with the years, succeed only by greatly lowering their 
standards of husband choice. In both cases, there is tragedy 
in the offing. 

But remarriage is not the only problem facing the di¬ 
vorcee. Broken-up homes leave broken hearts. It is difficult 
for a woman who had a home of her own to face the 
prospect of single life, unloved and unsolicited, forgotten 
by all except by a gnawing sense of frustration; and there 
is no more unfortunate spinster than a divorced spinster. 
Her sex life, awakened to full activity while she was married, 
is not easily sublimated or diverted into substitute channels, 
and she must find compensation in less conventional and 
often hazardous love ventures. Some have “lovers,” while 
others are not able to choose and become more and more 

la The average time for remarriage of divorced persons is around three 
years following the divorce. 
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promiscuous, with all the disappointments and loss of self- 
respect which promiscuity brings to the once respectable 
housewife. With her self-respect sinks her reputation and 
social standing. 

Divorced mothers are spared some of the ordeals of the 
lonely divorcee. Children cement self-regard and make their 
social position more secure. But their sex problem is no less 
acute and the regard for the children’s welfare makes it more 
difficult for them to remarry. Even if a divorced mother 
succeeds in finding a second husband, the quadrangle of 
“four parents” is a source of distress and resentment not 
only to her children, but also a life of continuous friction to 
herself. 

Few divorced mothers retain enough self-control to ac¬ 
knowledge their former husbands’ rights to the children 
without reservation, resentment, or evasion. Being unable 
to purge the child’s mind from his father attachment, such 
a mother continues by insinuation or more drastic means 
to blacken or dim his image from the child’s memory, with 
disastrous consequences for the child’s welfare and her own 
peace of mind. Hence, the divorcee, more so than the widow, 
is a bad mother not because of want of affection or solicitude 
for the child, but because she, especially the unmarried 
mother, lavishes all her affection and life interests on the 
child—the substitute-personification or scapegoat for hus¬ 
band, friend, and whatever else she has missed in life. The 
battle for the soul of the child is one of the major tragedies 
of divorce. 

The typical divorcee is not the gay phantom woman, the 
amoureuse she has been pictured or blackmailed to be. Cut 
off from a relatively sheltered existence and thrown on her 
own resourcefulness, she faces a life of stress and the strug¬ 
gle of adjustment in an environment not all too friendly to 
her aspirations. And while it is true that some divorces 
derive their source from the neurotic disposition of some of 
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the potential divorcees, it is equally true that not the weak 
character, but the woman with a strong personality will 
be more likely to take matters in her own hands. But even 
a strong personality will break down at times under the 
heavy load of such strong responsibilities. “Statistics from 
hospitals for the insane show that at the ages of fifty and 
over, divorced persons are four to six times as likely as 
married persons to be mental hospital patients.” Most of 
them represent the flotsam of the marriage wreck. Now, if 
in spite of such grave responsibilities divorce is continu¬ 
ously mounting, then there is but one possible conclusion: 
that the tragedy of an unhappy marriage eclipses all the 
hazards of divorce by a margin ample enough to favor the 
latter, at all cost. 

Besides divorce which terminates marriage in a legal sense, 
there is another marriage wrecker which respects neither 
law nor authority. Death wields the sickle indiscriminately 
and wherever death supervenes, a wife becomes a widow. 

Joseph Kirk Folsom, The Family (New York and London, 1934). 



XI 

THE WIDOW 


New xiyidoxDB howl; new orphans cry; new sor¬ 
rows 

Strike heaven on the face 

—Shakespeare, Macbeth 


THERE ARE unwed wives, and there are wives married 
no more. The widow has the distinction of being technically 
single, though basically married. Her personal station and 
social status are deeply affected by the demise of her hus¬ 
band, but the shears of death fail to cut clear the bonds 
of her marital attachment. She may of course remarry, and 
she then ceases to be a widow; but for the period of her 
widowhood, at least, she is wedded to the shades of the de¬ 
ceased husband, whose shadow dodges her footsteps, colors 
her emotions, and adumbrates her personality. One can, 
indeed, speak not only of the widow status, but assume the 
existence of a special widow complex or pattern which, 
though woven from many strains and strands, still remains 
true to type and design. It is the widow type, as revealed 
in folklore and social tradition and not so much the indi¬ 
vidual widow’, which offers a most fascinating subject for 
theoretical research and a valuable contribution towards a 
better understanding of the problems of widowhood. 

The widow—an outcast .—In the progress of civiliza¬ 
tion, the widow saga has undergone many radical changes, 
but fundamentally there are three mental attitudes which, 
much as they may have differed in degree and intensity, 
have profoundly influenced the fate of the widow. The three 
cardinal sentiments which since ages governed the appraisal 
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of widowhood are; pity, suspicion, and execration. Pity, 
being a comparatively modern sentiment, and suspicion 
and execration anthropologically older and instinctively 
stronger, the latter left an indelible stain which may be re¬ 
garded as the Cain sign of widowhood. 

It would be difficult to account for the deep-seated dis¬ 
trust and fear with which some primitive peoples living 
today approach the state of widowhood, without taking 
into account the primitive state of mind and the psychology 
of racial conscience. To the primitive mind, widowhood was 
not only a state of bereavement, but also an expression of 
guilt. The widow was charged with the responsibility for 
the death of her husband. This did not necessarily imply 
murder by design—though often en(mgh this, too, was im¬ 
pugned to her. But where the mere wish to harm, or an evil 
eye cast upon another person was considered a weapon 
potent enough to become a real threat to the life and well¬ 
being of a fellowman, the corpus delicti of her blood guilt 
was easily discovered. Woman was manu, her menstrual 
blood was taboo, and the fear of contamination was an ob¬ 
session with primitive mentality. Hence, the death of a 
husband was charged to the wiles and the sins of the widow 
even when there were reasonable grounds to account for 
his death. And though the progress of civilization has abol¬ 
ished much of what we now regard as superstition, primi¬ 
tive fear and suspicion linger on in our racial subconscious¬ 
ness and something of the blood guilt still clings to the 
widow. 

There is yet another potent factor responsible for the fear 
and hate (the two are inseparable) which blacken the 
widow’s veil. To the primitive mind, death was not a ter¬ 
minal affair. The spirits lived on in another incarnation, 
imbued with the same mortal interests, desires, and preoccu¬ 
pations as before. A husband, dead, retained the same 
rights and prerogatives as the husband, living. Her thral- 



dom to a dead husband was even stronger than to the liv¬ 
ing. He was constantly present in her mind in the form of 
a compulsive fear complex. Being possessed by the spirit, 
she was ipso facto unclean, spirit-contaminated, and there¬ 
fore shunned in public like a pestilential horror. Nowadays, 
spirits are out of fashion, and the dead do not rise from 
their graves, but this peculiar mentality remained as an 
insoluble sediment in our racial conscience and, though 
barred from frank expression, it prowls in our daily lives in 
stealth under devious superstitions, devices or acts. Tradi¬ 
tion judged the widow guilty and imposed upon her various 
penalties in the form of rites and ceremonials, which were 
rigidly enforced by custom and mores. 

The widow in mourning .—In all stages of society, the 
widow had to observe a period of mourning. Mourning is a 
kind of spiritual wergild, by which the widow gains absolu¬ 
tion from her “crime” and ablution from the taint of con¬ 
tamination, The prescribed time of mourning varies with 
different peoples and civilizations; from one to several 
months up to several years. Seven years’ mourning is the 
requirement among the Omaha Indians, and three years in 
China. In our own civilization, a year’s mourning is the 
rule; and though in modern society there is no direct com¬ 
pulsion to abide by the accepted mourning paraphernalia, 
there are few widows who would dare to dispense with this 
minimum standard of “decency”. 

That the rigor or fervor of the mourning custom has no 
direct bearing upon the sentimental attachment of husband 
and wife, and is not merely an expression of despondence or 
despair of bereavement, one can learn from some of the 
cases in which a widow, for whom married life had been an 
intolerable burden alid who had no use for her living hus¬ 
band, assumes upon his death the appearance of more than 
customary mourning pains. All this suggests a paraphrase 
of Shakespeare: The lady protests too much, methinks. 
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The social implications of these curious phenomena are 
still more pronounced in the ceremonial of mourning. Every 
ceremonial embodies a socially compulsive act or set of acts 
(rites) to inhibit a repressed anti-social desire, or, what 
amounts to the same, to resolve a conflict arising from a 
sense of guilt and fear. The mourning ceremonial is no ex¬ 
ception to the rule. In aU their diversification, the mourn¬ 
ing rituals are basically the same; a masquerade of hidden 
and forbidden desires or fears, socially stereotyped accord¬ 
ing to the fashion of time and cultural perspective. The 
veil, like the willow garland, is an important part of the 
masquerade. Among some peoples the widow disfigures her 
face or paints her body black, cuts her hair short, discards 
parts of her garment, and some cripple themselves perma¬ 
nently. Among some of the primitive tribes, the widow 
accompanies the corpse of the husband to the grave, where 
she remains with the dead body for several days. There are 
special huts of mourning, usually near the grave, where the 
widow completes the cycle of her mourning ordeal, eating 
certain prescribed foods and using special cooking and eat¬ 
ing utensils which nobody else may touch. Other customs 
prescribe a set of whippings to drive out the spirit of the 
dead from the body of the former wife. As a rule, the color 
of mourning is white among the primitive, and black among 
civilized nations. These are but a few examples of the great 
variety of the mourning rituals. There are, in addition, sac¬ 
rificial rites at the completion of the mourning period, and 
even they fail to free the widow of all her disabilities, among 
some of the peoples. This applies especially to the prohibi¬ 
tion of remarriage. 

While in matriarchal society the rules against remarriage 
are hmited in scope, the patriarchal pebples class the widow 
in the same category as the servants—both of whom remain 
perpetual property of the dead master. The farther back 
we go into ancient times, the stricter appear the conditions 
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imposed on widowhood. In the Middle Ages widows who 
dared remarry were treated as outcasts. The early Chris¬ 
tians considered the remarriage of widows an act of forni¬ 
cation and adultery. “Digamists” were unworthy to receive 
the charity of the Church (St. Jerome). The patristic phi¬ 
losophy of marriage had the support of Greek and Roman 
precedents, which on the whole were not favorable to 
second marriages. 

The most stringent ruling against remarriage of widows 
exists in India. Among the higher Hindu castes, no widow 
would dare marry a second time, while the lower caste 
Hindus and those of other religious affiliations permit re¬ 
marriage. According to the census of 1881, there were in 
British India, among nearly 100 million women, 21 million 
widows. Every fifth female was a widow. In 1911 the num¬ 
ber of widows amounted to 17.5 per cent of the entire female 
population; and over one-third of a million were widowed 
below the age of 15. Among the Hindus proper 49.5 per cent 
of the female population were married and 18.8 per cent 
widowed.' In China, the remarriage of widows is considered 
bad form, and “in genteel families such an event rarely, if 
ever, occurs.” Prohibition of widow marriage is current to a 
greater or lesser degree among many savage tribes; it is con¬ 
sidered not only disrespectful to the spirit of the first hus¬ 
band, but no less dangerous to the life and well-being of 
the second husband. Ceremonial cleansing and a prescribed 
period of mourning may appease the ghost of the first hus¬ 
band, but even then something of the former widow’s 
attachment clings to her station, a stain which cannot be 
whitewashed. 

Widow burning and the levirate .—Widow burning (sut¬ 
tee) was the customary form of widow disposal among 
ancient Indo-Germanic peoples. In China, the funeral sacri- 

1 Capt. A. P. Pillay, “Marriage and Divorce in India,” Sexttal Reform 
Congress, London, 1930, pp. 76-M. 
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face of human beings was abolished in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, but up to the present there are records of voluntary 
death by mourners. “Sutteeism of widows and brides still 
meets with the same applause as ever.” The burning of 
widows in India was stopped by the British authorities in 
1830. The most recent case of widow burning in the native 
states of India was reported in 1884. All participants in the 
crime were sentenced to from three to seven years’ imprison¬ 
ment. But, in spite of vigorous persecution by the authori¬ 
ties, the custom of widow burning flared up again during 
the World War. 

Sacrifice of widows occurred as a regular custom among 
the Scandinavians, Heruli, and Slavonians.^ A similar cus¬ 
tom prevailed in old Japan. On the Fiji Islands, the wife 
was strangled during the funeral ceremony and buried with 
the husband. Among the Takulli of North America the 
widow is laid on the funeral pyre wliere her husband's body 
is cremated until the heat becomes intolerable, at which time 
she is removed from the burning pile (symbolic suttee). 
Mongol widows could not find a second husband because it 
was expected that they continue their marital relations with 
their first husbands. 

In contradistinction to sutteeism, the levirate extended 
widow-ownership and inheritance for the benefit of the 
dead husband’s brother, who assumed the obligations and 
duties of the deceased. The widow was regarded “as a kind 
of property which has been purchased into the family by 
the payment of the bride price” (Westermarck). The cus¬ 
tom of the levirate, which flourished anrong the ancient 
Hebrews in connection with childless widows, still persists 
among divers peoples in the northwestern provinces of 
India, West Africa, Madagascar, New Zealand, the Samoa 
Islands, New Guinea, among the Chippewa Indians, and 

* Westermarck, The Origin and Development oj the Moral Ideas Vol I 

p. 474. ’ ■ ’ 
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elsewhere. An old Arabian law compelled the son to marry 
his widowed mother.® Among other peoples of the patri¬ 
archal marriage system, the widow being a family heirloom, 
her protection is obligatory with the relatives or near kin 
of the dead husband. 

With the progressive emancipation of women, the widow 
too has become emancipated from slavery to the dead and 
thraldom to the living kin. The widow has ceased to be 
delegated property, and can dispose of her body as she sees 
fit. Yet, invisibly, she is tied to the dead husband, and such 
freedom as she enjoys adds new responsibilities to her share 
of woes. 

The Ajnerican iridow .—According to the census of 1930, 
there were counted in the United States 4.734,204 widows 
to 2,025,036 widowers, the combined figures amounting to 
approximately 8 per cent of the total population at the ages 
of fifteen and over. The percentages per sex population 
are 11.1 widows and 4.6 widow'ers. The more than double 
count of widows as compared to widowers is due in part to 
the greater mortality of the male—the expectation of life at 
birth being fifty-seven years for the male and sixty for the 
female sex. At forty, the average expectation of life is 28.55 
years for males and 30.64 for females. 

However, the sex differential is too low to account for the 
above disparity. The real cause for the preponderance of 
widows lies in the unequal opportunities for remarriage as 
between widow and widower. Widowers find a ready market 
and, as a rule, choose single women for their new mates; 
while widows, if at all, marry widowers. Horace Greeley’s 
contention that “a widow of doubtful age will marry almost 
any sort of a white man” is borne out by the fact that 
nearly 80 per cent of the American widowed are above forty- 
five years of age, when there is little choice left for the 
widow but to take what comes or totters her way. 

* Ploss and Bartels, Das Weib, Vol. Ill, p. 345. 
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The frantic and often futile search by the shipwrecked 
widow for a haven in the folds of matrimony is not 
prompted solely by sentimental reasons. Remarriage, even 
more than first marriages, has also its economic aspects. 
Contrary to the general opinion, present economic condi¬ 
tions are not favorable to widow employment. In the era 
of house industry and small enterprises, the widow con¬ 
tinued in her husband’s trade with as little economic dis¬ 
location as was possible under the circumstances. Her 
rights and trade privileges were recognized by the guilds 
without the requirement of special apprenticeship. In the 
eighteenth century, widows were represented in almost 
every trade.'* The modern widow, on the other hand, faces 
the task of proletarianization at an age wheii even skilful 
women over forty find it difficult to find a job. Her field of 
activities is limited to a few branches of domestic ser¬ 
vice, laundering and cleaning, but this field too is narrowing 
with the progressive encroachment of large industrial 
organizations. 

The difficulty of economic readjustment must not be 
minimized either in its material or in its moral effect. Yet 
the economic factor is not the most decisive. There are 
tendencies in modern society to extend economic security 
to the widows and orphans in a measure, perhaps inade¬ 
quate as yet, but with better prospects for the future. One 
of them is the popular spread of life insurance, with some 
60,000,000 insurance policies, which provides a cushion for 
the economic dislocation of bereavement. Even more im¬ 
portant are the widows’ pension and mothers’ aid provisions 
which, when broadened in scope and put on a proper social 
security basis, may in time solve the economic problem of 
widowhood. At the present, forty-four states and the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia provide widows’ pensions and children 

* Ivy Pinchbeck, Women Workers and the Industrial Revolution, Lon¬ 
don, 1930. 
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are being helped through mothers’ aid institutions and foster 
homes. In 1929, some 220,000 children were cared for in 
their own homes through the operation of mothers’ aid 
laws at an expense of $30,000,000.® At least as many chil¬ 
dren were cared for in private charity institutions. 

It seems that for the very poor, at least, the fact of 
becoming a widow changes little in the economic status of 
the family. A large percentage of widows comprising the 
case histories of charity organizations are recruited from 
families which had been the objects of charity before the 
death of the family heads. In a study covering 985 widows 
registered with certain charity organizations, 37 per cent 
were found to have been partially dependent on charity sup¬ 
port, and 13 per cent more were breadwinners, before the 
death of the husband.” And while the loss of the actual or 
potential provider is not without material significance for 
the average family, the plight of the American widow by 
and large is not so much a question of economic security as 
it is a problem of emotional security. 

The emotional crisis .—The immediate reaction following 
bereavement with its various degrees of “shock” is of less 
consequence for our purpose than the secondary reactions 
in their individual and family ramifications. These reactions 
were schematically analyzed in a psychological study by 
Thomas D. Eliot.'' But bereavement is not only a matter of 
psychology. It implies a shift in the basic relations of the 
family group as a whole and of each member separately. It 
is here that the widow, the sole head and center of the fam¬ 
ily group, faces a gigantic task, testing her mettle to the 
breaking point. 

' Lawrence K. Frank, “Childhood and Youth,” Recent Social Trends, 
p. 770. 

® Mary E. Richmond and Fred S. Hall, A Study oj 985 Widows, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1913. 

’ “The Bereaved Family,” The Annals of the American Academy oj Po¬ 
litical and Social Science, Vol. 160, 1932. 
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A woman of strong personal traits is strengthened rather 
than shattered by the new responsibilities, and one finds 
exemplary widows who, by the sheer power of will, bear up 
under the weight of misfortune, and succeed in tightening 
the ties of family solidarity even stronger than before. An 
adjusted widow may be a problem to herself but not to 
others. It is the weak, dependent type of personality who 
wilts and breaks down, or transfers her need of dependence 
on her children. Bereavement makes an insipid, cringing 
child mother a disastrous child widow, who transforms the 
home into a breeding place of anti-social behavior. Malad¬ 
justed widows breed not only problem children, but as 
Mary Apolline Fritz ® so well characterized the unstable per¬ 
sonality type, most of them become problems to their own 
children. 

The mental anguish and the feeling of insecurity of the 
crushed and maladjusted widow is greatly aggravated by 
enforced sex starvation with all its psychonourotic concomi¬ 
tants. Its alternative is promiscuous life, to which widows 
are often driven with its customary toll in health and 
morale. But neither the sexually starved widow, nor the 
promiscuous sex glutton can be an exemplary mother. In 
both instances, one may apply the exhortation of Addison; 
“These widows, sir, are the most perverse creatures in the 
world.” 

It is here that enlightened social agencies could render a 
real service to society. Charity must begin at home—at the 
widow’s home. What the widow needs most of all is compe¬ 
tent assistance and understanding of her perplexities during 
the trying period of emotional readjustment, including 
frank discussion and enlightenment concerning her sexual 
needs without a suspicion of prudery or pruriency. The 
widow must be properly educated to qualify in her double 
task as home maker and part-worker. There ought to be 

® “A study of Widowhood,” Social, and Soc. Research, 14: 563-661, 1930. 
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special clinics to deal with the mental and sexual health 
problems of the widow. But, most of all, the home must be 
safeguarded from progressive deterioration, not so much on 
account of the children, as in the interest of the widow. 
With the disintegration of the home, her personality sinks 
to low depths. 

Widowhood is not only an individual catastrophe, but 
also a social calamity. The problems of the widow are the 
obligations of society. Unfortunately, society, in all its well- 
meaning efforts to alleviate the tragedy of widowhood, chose 
to disregard the principal axiom that the widow remains a 
married woman in her psychology despite her physical be¬ 
reavement, and that nothing really matters so much as the 
necessity to provitle a new code of opportunities or substi¬ 
tutes to fill the gap of her married state. A widow is not a 
virgin and cannot be thrust back into the narrow confines 
of virginal chastity. A widow can as little become a virgin 
psychologically as the unmarried “virgin’’ can be a widow 
physically. 



THE VIRGIN 


There is nothing that our Lord dclyteth more 
in than virgins. 

—Wives, Folio 13 


^’IRGINITY has acquired a special flavor in the develop¬ 
ment of civilized tastes. It implies chastity, innocence, 
sexual untouchableness—the classic virtues that surround 
a virgin like a saintly halo. A virgin is more than a woman, 
and less: the choicest bit of sex imagery, ethereal like a 
dream “spun with desire” and imbued with celestial purity. 
Every poetry has its prose, however, and it is with the prose 
of hymen poetry that we are here concerned. 

The virginal tab .—Virginity has two phases—anatomical 
and psychological. Anatomically, it is characterized by the 
presence of a thin skin tab at the entrance of the vaginal 
sheath called the “maidenhead” or hymen, the latter term 
being derived from Hymen or Hymenfeus, whom the ancient 
Greeks regarded as the god of marriage. A son of Bacchus 
and Venus, he was an effeminate, winged youth, carrying 
a bridal torch and a nuptial veil. In time the word came to 
signify also marriage or a marriage song. The truth of the 
ipatter is that the virginal membrane is—except as it may 
have been created by divine grace expressly to please the 
pure-minded—an obsolete structure. Possibly nature in¬ 
tended it as some sort of protection for the inner sanctuary 
of sex; but if so, it would have been more appropriate in 
older women, not in young girls whose elastic tissues offer in 
themselves a suitable protection against external pollution. 
Or perhaps it was nature’s design to heighten sexual excite- 
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merit by offering an additional impediment—a theory that 
gains support when we note similar devices in some of the 
animal species. But if that theory be true, then again 
Mother Nature is a pretty silly procuress, for in the natural 
arrangement of the sex organs there are much more effective 
stimuli than this useless tab, which tears easily, bleeds pro¬ 
fusely, and causes an amount of pain and inconvenience that 
is incommensurable with any advantage that either male or 
female could derive from its existence. 

Phylogenetically, it is only the human female who has 
received the hymenal gift of nature. In higher animals one 
finds a similar skin fold, but there its purpose seems to be 
to prevent the male organ from slipping during the act— 
a theory which, in view of the special position in animal 
coitus (a ter go), seems quite plausible.^ 

The atavistic and appendix-like character of this struc¬ 
ture is demonstrated by its inconsistent size and shape. 
It remains undeveloped in some women, and in others per¬ 
sists despite innumerable exposures; it may at times become 
something of an impediment to the sexual act. As a rule, it 
is “torn” at the first sexual attempt, leaving irregular flaps 
which are reduced to mere fringes after childbirth. At all 
<|vents, the presence of the hymen is no sure sign of vir¬ 
ginity, nor is its absence always the proof of lack of chastity. 
Yet no matter what its purpose or origin may be, there is 
no doubt as to the great psychological importance attached 
to it. 

In the popular mind, the purely psychological significance 
of the maidenhead has grown to almost mythological pro¬ 
portions. It has become a sign of social and moral distinc¬ 
tion, and in some countries the bloody shirt is exhibited 
after the bridal night by parents and relatives with a pride 

Helene Deutsch thinks that the hymen is a product of selection in 
connection “with male sadism and female masochism,” an explanation 
that explains nothing. (Dr. Helene Deutsch, Psychoanalyse der Weiblichen 
Sexualfunktionen [1925].) 
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and lasciviousness which in themselves are astonishing testi¬ 
monials to human credulity. And while the presence of the 
hymen does not necessarily bring great fortune, its lack is 
considered a great misfortune; so much so, that the Mosaic 
law decreed death by stoning where that little something 
proved to be missing. It is ludicrous how frail human fate 
is, that it should be ruled by such a tiny bit of tissue located 
at a most unconventional place. But a custom so strange 
and stubborn must surely have a deeper significance. 

A savage looks at hymen .—Among primitive peoples, the 
hymen has for the most part no ready market or sexual 
value. With few exceptions, there is no such thing as chas¬ 
tity among savages. Little girls masturbate coram publico 
from early childhood. According to Malinowski, the age at 
which a girl begins to amuse herself sexually coincides with 
her putting on the small fiber skirt, an event which takes 
place between the ages of four and five. He places the 
beginning of actual sexual experiences of the savage child 
at the age of six. Intercourse with unmarried girls is exempt 
from taboo. Adolescent boys and girls cohabit regularly in 
the “bachelors’ house.” In the Trobriand Islands, girls ac¬ 
commodate visitors without incurring any moral guilt. It is 
only after marriage that relations with strangers are forbid¬ 
den ; then, unless expressly permitted by the husband, they 
are punished more or less severely. 

In the light of what we have said of the genesis of mar¬ 
riage, this postmarital change of attitude seems easily 
understandable. A wife is a piece of property, and trespass 
on private property is an infringement on proprietary rights, 
to be punished like theft, robbery, and similar lack of 
respect for lawful possession. A young girl, before she be¬ 
comes a bride, is not private property, and there can there¬ 
fore be no property infringement. Of course, the young 
unmarried daughter may be considered the property of the 
family head, and the father may see in her an important 
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source of revenue. But where there is no special price set 
on virginity, the father is not as a rule interested in pre¬ 
serving her virtue for the prospective bridegroom, and she 
is free to do as she pleases before marriage. 

In Samoa it is considered a special honor for a girl to 
have intercourse with as many men as possible before mar¬ 
riage ; and the natives of the Philippines, as well as several 
Polynesian tribes, see nothing objectionable in having all 
this done in public. Among the Wotjakes, a Finnish people, 
it is considered ignominious for a girl not to have been 
favored by boys for carnal love. A Tungus native sees 
nothing objectionable in yielding his daughter to a friend 
or a guest traveler, though his wife is taboo. The Itelmenes 
of Kamchatka rate the reputation and desirability of a girl 
for marriage in proportion to the number of her lovers. A 
girl entering marriage while yet a virgin incurs disgrace. 
Moreover, in some tribes, a girl with children is preferred 
to a childless bride. Some will not marry a girl unless she 
has proved that she is capable of bearing children, and has 
produced evidence of this in at least one premarital preg¬ 
nancy. 

The ancient slave merchants knew that the virgin slave 
would bring a higher price at auction, and contrived to 
procure virgins for the highest bidders. Considering this 
commercial esteem for virginity, it seems strange that the 
Greeks had no word for it. Sophrosyne meant self-control 
and was applied also to continence, but neither chastity nor 
virginity seems to have appealed to the Greek linguistic 
genius. Parthenos, the goddess of pure love, was not mar¬ 
ried, but the Greeks never thought of her as a chaste 
virgin. 

Many peoples who live in warm climates have the custom 
of washing and brushing the genitals of young children 
vigorously in order to remove the mucous secretion, and this 
naturally destroys the hymen long before maidenhood. The 
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Chinese do not attach any value to the hymen. It is as¬ 
serted that Chinese doctors are ignorant of the very exist¬ 
ence of this “legendary” structure, and the same report 
comes from certain parts of India. 

But what strikes the observer more than the neglect of 
innocence is the ceremonial though unceremonious destruc¬ 
tion of this fickle membrane. Among the African tribes the 
hymen is stretched in childhood and purposely torn. Among 
some of the natives in Brazil, a mother destroys the hymen 
of a baby girl almost at birth. Moreover, in some tribes, the 
business of defloration is a source of annoyance and even of 
fear to the young bridegroom, and he duly hires a slave, a 
sorcerer, a priest, or a professional “first nighter” to dis¬ 
charge this painful obligation for him. On the Loango coast, 
a slave is hired for this purpose. Among Malacca tribes, 
the Battak of Sumatra, and the Alfuros of the Celebes, the 
father is the first to cohabit with his daughters. In other 
tribes, the painful business of the “first night’s delight” is 
reserved for the relatives, brothers and uncles. Following the 
marriage ceremony, the bride belongs to everybody except to 
the bridegroom. Symbolically, these customs have survived 
the age of savagery. A Roman bride had to sit on the stone 
phallus of Priapus as a symbol of defloration, and the jus 
primes noctis was probably derived from similar customs. 

Artificial defloration .—A custom that goes even farther 
than the mere shirking of the duty of defloration by a 
superstitious husband is artificial defloration. In one form 
or other, it appears to be common among many savages. 
The underlying philosophy of the subconscious aversion is 
the same fear of virginal blood and spiritual contamination 
as that which prompted defloration by proxy. The instru¬ 
ments by which the operation is performed—as a rule dur¬ 
ing the maturity rites—vary from a finger or a stick (em¬ 
ployed by the Australians) and a splinter of flint (used in 
New South Wales) to the enormous phallus of the god 
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statue in India. The girls of Azimba Land in Central Africa 
have a horn driven into the pudenda in order to deflorate 
and widen the introitus. 

Stranger than fiction sounds the custom of circumcising 
the female genitals as practiced among many peoples in 
Africa, on the Malay Archipelago, and in South America, as 
a preliminary step before marriage. This circumcision takes 
place either in early youth or at maturity. As a rule, the 
tip of the clitoris is removed by a priestess with a sharp 
instrument, and in some of the other countries, even the 
minor labia are circumcised. The avowed aim of this opera¬ 
tion is to enhance fruitfulness. 

Another custom that seems to have originated with Mo¬ 
hammedan tribes is the practice of infibulation. This is a 
specifically African custom. The vagina of a small child is 
stitched together, closing the introitus except for a small 
excretory opening. The aim is to seal the vagina as tightly 
as possible. At maturity, the scar is slashed wide open. 
Some, not satisfied with mere sartorius closure, insert a 
ring worn like an ear plug. From ring insertion to the chas¬ 
tity girdle of medieval usage calls for but a short stretch 
of the imagination. Infibulation practices have been re¬ 
ported from northeast Africa, the Sudan, and certain regions 
of Abyssinia. Among the Bedouins north of Khartoum, girls 
between the ages of five and eight are subjected to infibula¬ 
tion. The Harari and the Somali choose the ages of seven, 
eight, or ten as the proper time for infibulation. In Kor- 
dofan, infibulation is combined with circumcision at the 
age of eight. Infibulation is practiced by some slave dealers 
on their victims in order to insure chastity. 

The taboo 0 / virginity .—All these practices and devices 
to avoid the responsibility of natural defloration by the 
husband must, however, have a much deeper significance 
than any thus far suggested. In view of the fact that primi¬ 
tive customs, in their crude or symbolic form, are often the 
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residue of atavistic beliefs, many theories suggest them¬ 
selves in explanation. 

Freud, in his short but significant paper on The Taboo 
of Virginity,^ has delved deep into the mysteries of virgin¬ 
ity. According to his theory, intercourse establishes a bond 
of sexual thraldom, a feeling of helplessness and of close 
dependence of the bride upon the man of her first choice. 
A woman rarely forgets the first violator of her chastity. 
Psychologically, she may never be able to free herself from 
the traces of this first encounter. It is a pact sealed with 
blood; a symbol of subjection, surrender, and sacrifice to 
Priapus, the only pagan god of her dreams and desires who 
has survived the coming of monotheism. 

Freud adds; “Some measure of sexual thraldom is indeed 
indispensable in maintaining civilized marriage and re¬ 
straining the polygamous tendencies that threaten to under¬ 
mine it, and in our social communities this factor is 
regularly taken into account.” But in the case of the male 
the opposite is true, unless through subordinatijig his 
potency to a single individual he too becomes a slave to 
his first attachment. His urge to masterful subjection of 
his sex prey—the sadistic sex component of the male—de¬ 
mands fuU sway without interference or compromise. 
Defloration is a symbolic act standing for castration and 
rape, and the atavistic urge of “lust murder” finds vicarious 
compensation in defloration, a compensation which man 
was eager to reserve all for himself. Freud has perhaps not 
emphasized so prominently the positive significance of vir¬ 
ginity as far as the male is concerned. He has dwelt more 
on the negative aspect of the “taboo” of virginity; and on 
this subject he has made a lasting contribution. “Wherever 
primitive man institutes a taboo, there he fears a danger.” 
It was the constant expectation of danger and a lurking 

2 Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers (Hogarth Press and The Institute of 
Psychoanalysis, 1924), Vol. IV, pp. 217-35. 
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sense of apprehension—that anxiety neurosis of the primi¬ 
tive which made him shrink from everything novel, 
unusual, and inordinate—that made defloration also some¬ 
thing of a bogey. 

Still more ingenious seems the following motive. Perhaps, 
after all, there is real ground for dread. The taboo of blood¬ 
shed during the act of defloration works as a powerful 
deterrent, causing fear and disgust, the latter being a 
familiar reaction for repressed wish-thoughts. To the primi¬ 
tive, the whole business of intercourse is full of spookiness. 
In fact, woman herself, being different and therefore 
“alien,” becomes identified with taboo; only too often the 
unlike becomes the object of dislike and isolation (the 
“taboo of personal isolation”). Under such circumstances, 
a complicated system of symbolic ceremonials is necessary 
to ward off fear and danger. 

Moreover, according to Freud, “a husband is. so to speak, 
never anything but a proxy, never the right man.” First 
love is attached to the father. The husband is a mere sub¬ 
stitute for incestuous father-attachment, and a poor sub¬ 
stitute at best. Some women never forgive this “deception.” 
The first love-night is dreaded by the bride and anticipated 
with shivers of apprehensive revulsion. Perhaps, also, her 
disappointment with the act itself, which at first rarely 
comes up to her expectation and infantile dreams, leaves 
her a prey to inner dissatisfaction and resentment. No less 
a factor is her resentment at her “organic vulnerabibty”; 
at having experienced at the hands of the male further 
castration without being able to fully captivate and keep 
the token of her deprivation. This heightens the tragedy 
of her sacrificed maidenhood. If many a second marriage 
has turned out more successfully than the first, much of 
the explanation may be found in those hidden springs of 
bridal disappointments with the first husband. 

Primitive man inherited various ceremonials and usages 
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from his ancestors. Ceremonials are racial sjTnbols of lost 
traditions. His racial memory—the meaning of which was 
lost to him irretrievably and which he accepted as sacred 
and unquestionable—was not wholly eradicated, though 
hidden from sight and understanding. Like the “obsessions” 
of the psychoneurotie, they form a system of defense 
mechanisms of the mind. It therefore sounds quite plausible 
that the primitive bridegroom, bewildered, frightened, and 
apprehensive, has recourse to these ancient ceremonials in 
order to satisfy an inner strain and liberate his urge from 
visible and invisible obstacles. Or to conclude with Freud’s 
own words; “The act of defloration has not merely the 
socially useful result of binding the woman closely to the 
man; it also liberates an archaic reaction of enmity towards 
the man, which may assume pathological forms, and often 
enough expresses itself by inhibitions in the erotic life of 
the pair, and to which one may ascribe the fact that second 
marriages so often turn out better than first.” 

The motive for artificial defloration, manual or instru¬ 
mental, can then be explained by the existence of an early 
sexual wish (incestuous father love) which may be over¬ 
come by assigning the duty of defloration to an elder, a 
priest, or a holy man who serve as father substitutes. To 
placate the archaic reaction of hostility toward a husband 
who at best was a father proxy, and vo avoid further resent¬ 
ment engendered by the act of narcissistic wounding, the 
business of defloration has been relegated to a third person, 
leaving for the husband the pure “milk of love.” 

The obsession of full possession .—Hymen worship is a 
direct result of the sordid economic business of marriage. 
When we buy an object, we want a first-rate commodity. 
With the development of barter marriages, the male who 
paid the price insisted on inviolate property. 

We have seen that married chastity is nothing else than 
the proviso that private property be not violated. But this 
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was extended beyond the limits of taking possession. Man 
wanted unspoiled goods, free from contamination, and vir¬ 
ginity is an extension of the mercantile principle of a bar¬ 
gain, projected back in time before the bargain was struck. 
Man wanted not only a faithful wife, but a wife who had 
been faithful all her life from the cradle up to the time 
he bought her, and who would continue faithful from the 
marriage ceremony to her grave. 

Religion, the protector of the beati possidcntes, built a 
moral fence—a code of propriety—around the laws of prop¬ 
erty. Broken virginity became an infringement not only on 
property, but also on common propriety. The gods, the pa¬ 
trons of those in power, took over the guarantee and trus¬ 
teeship of virginal property. Thus, through ages of custom 
and usage, virginity became a duty, a female virtue, the 
highest expression of feminine chastity. 

The socio-economic implications of virginity carry us 
farther than this. Savages believe that sexual intercourse, 
through the influence of sympathetic magic, has the power 
to increase crops; in other words, human fertility has some 
sort of alliance with the fertiUty of nature. This ancient and 
well-nigh universal belief, preserved even today among cer¬ 
tain groups of civilized peoples, is a relic of ancient magic. 
Religion has adopted this stepdaughter of another era, 
and has strengthened sex taboo with divine authority. What 
is less understood, however, is the linking of sexual irregu¬ 
larities with damage to crops, the barrenness of domestic 
animals, and such elemental visitations as drought, hail, and 
flood. As these were ever present dangers to the whole com¬ 
munity, the community took over the censorship of all sex 
offenses. Stoning, burning, and banishment are still used 
by some savages as methods of retribution meted out to 
the offenders. And though here, as a rule, the maidens are 
unrestricted in love-making as long as they remain un¬ 
married, they are not entirely exempt from certain com- 
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munal responsibilities elsewhere. Indeed, there are also in 
the case of “virgins” notable exceptions to the general rule 
of savage indifference of the fate of the hymen. In most of 
those instances, however, the offense lies not so much in the 
infringement on the sanctity of the hymen as it does in the 
giving birth to a child without marital sanction. The fol¬ 
lowing makes this quite clear. 

“Among the Basoga, who border on the Baganda to the 
east, when a man got a virgin with child, the guilty couple 
used to be dragged off to the River Ntakwe; there stones 
were tied to their ankles and legs, and, along with 
a sacrificial sheep, they were thrown into the water and 
drowned. . . . Among the Barea, a tribe on the borders of 
Abyssinia, when a single woman, whether maid or widow, 
is found with child, she is strangled by her father or brother, 
and the same punishment is infl^icted on her seducer; the 
child of their unlawful union is stabbed.” “ 

Beatification of virginity .—The Christian church ac¬ 
cepted some of the pagan beliefs without giving due credit 
to the sources from which they were adopted. But, in addi¬ 
tion, Christianity had reasons of its own for putting an 
exaggerated value on virginity. The church came into being 
at a time of extreme moral laxity. The city of Rome was 
a Sodom and Gomorrah, sexually, and Rome was the arbiter 
mundi et gustorum. The plebs had no morals and no taste. 
For the bankrupt mob, deprived of worldly and unworldly 
goods and values, the mystic interpretation and deprecation 
of realities acted like a soothing balm on a sore wound. 
The unworldliness of the church’s metaphysics, its abhor¬ 
rence of sex, gaiety, and joy of life, favored sex repression. 
The doctrine of chaste virginity, which had all the earmarks 
of ascetic renunciation and saintliness, became a dogma; 
a convenient means of beatification in the metaphysics of 

»Sir James George Frazer, The Devil's Advocate (Macmillan & Co 
Ltd., 1927), pp. 65-66. 
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theology through degradation of the female function in life. 
Thus, stale virginity, incorporated in the beautiful myth 
of the Virgin Mary—deflowered by no less a father- 
substitute than the Holy Spirit—became the idol of the 
Christian era, the highest virtue, the greatest asset, and 
a straight passport to Paradise. 

Said St. Jerome: "Whilst marriage populates the earth, 
virginity replenishes Heaven.” Origen detested marriage as 
profane and impure; in order to save himself from tempta¬ 
tion, he let himself be castrated. Tertullian was for celibacy 
though pereat mundus. St. Augustine extolled the unmar¬ 
ried as shining in heaven like beaming stars, while their 
parents looked like dim ones. To such ethereal heights were 
virginity and sterility raised in the Christian code. 

Of course, if there had not been more valid grounds for 
this development, this alone could not possibly have suc¬ 
ceeded in perpetrating so horrible a crime against the natu¬ 
ral desires of woman. The motives are deeply rooted in the 
fundamental human traits of jealousy and the unbounded 
egotism of the dominant sex. There is no jealousy without 
possession, and no disputable possession without jealousy. 
The birth of Christianity coincided with a time when the 
human soul was sick wdth jealousy and the body hungry 
with sexual gluttony. Virginity offered redemption to both 
soul and body. Man wanted complete domination of the 
prey which he had lost through having consumed too much 
of it. The castration complex of renunciation quenched its 
thirst in the aqua redistillata of virginity, so pure and 
ethereal as to be stale and unusable. Pure, chaste, immacu¬ 
late virginity, resplendent with angelic virtues, and as cold 
as a ray of light reflected in an Alpine glacier! 

How has woman reacted to this apparent insult to her 
privileges as a sexual being? As might have been expected, 
women have bowed to the morals of the dominant sex. They 
had to, and perhaps wanted to. For there is recompense in 
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every renunciation. They sang with Kriemhild of the 
Nibelungenlied: 

I’ll live and die a maiden, and as I began, 

Nor {let what else befall me) will suffer woe for man. 

The myth of chastity enhanced as never before the value 
of the female in the sexual sphere. She became sacrosanct. 
Her feeling of inferiority with regard to her phallic depriva¬ 
tion found a glorious equivalent. The more we degrade, 
the more we exalt. Women as virgins were made the object 
of pomp, worship, and adulation, and no woman is immune 
to flattery. In view of such high “compensation” (exacting 
degradation), even sexual privation seemed a price not too 
high. Virgin or not, woman paraded her virginity, boasted 
of it, and received knee-bending homage from man—king, 
pauper, or priest. 

The price of virginity. —^\^irginity, though “priceless,” was 
not without a sale price. It was put up at the marriage fair, 
given or lent to the highest bidder. It became a marketable 
commodity. A slave-virgin commanded a higher cash price 
at the slave market. The dower was called “the price of 
virginity.” The more “innocent,” inexperienced, and un¬ 
tutored—in other words, the more insipid and infantile—a 
maiden appeared, the more attractive she was to the man, 
who would p&y almost any price that was asked for the 
idol that he himself had created. 

Still, virginity had its drawbacks also. For with it and 
through it, woman’s whole psychological make-up became 
not unlike that of the sacred vestal virgins. She was barren 
m body and soul, in mind and heart. She was haunted day 
and night by a fear of losing the phantom that man had 
created for her. She lived in constant terror of losing the 
precious treasure, assailed as it was from all sides by honey¬ 
combing drones. Her life became a misery of service to a 
thmg so precious and oh, so frail! Afraid of her very shadow. 
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she led a life of artificial splendor, an exotic existence which 
cramped her heart and crippled her soul. She became iso¬ 
lated from the world, shut up in a nunnery, or kept behind 
iron shutters—a prey to all the hazards of safety. 

To play her assigned role gracefully, she had to adopt a 
new code of life. She had to appear asexual, the very em¬ 
bodiment of frigidity set in a fancy frame. Showy exhi¬ 
bitionism in over- and underwear, hair, dress, and other 
ex'ternals made up for the lack of substance in flesh and 
desire. She had to be hypocritical, reserved in her every 
move, and plead ignorance even though she was knowing. 
Most women knew next to nothing, many understood little, 
and some desired still less. Others knew and understood 
much, but yielded little. The knowing yet unyielding may 
not have been virgins in the strict sense. They represented 
the legion of half-maidens. A “half-maiden” is one who is 
fully acquainted with “the lasciviousness of senility and 
the perverse practices of the jeunesse doree”; one who is 
inwardly depraved and morally corrupt, without ever losing 
either her head or the signum xnrginitatis. Marcel Prevost, 
in his novel Les Demi-vierges, made famous this type of 
maiden, who is spiritually corrupt though physically intact 
and who plays with vice without being actually singed by 
its burning flame. A demi-virgin is a virgin in her anatomy 
and a prostitute in her psychology. Such types were never 
wanting, and there is no scarcity of them today. For wher¬ 
ever there are “virgins there will be demi-virgins,” half¬ 
way-ins for the thirsty who are given salt water to drink. 

The slavery of virginity. —Virginity, implying not an 
anatomical but a psychosociologic entity, is one of the 
perversions of our perverse civilization. It is an insult and 
injustice with which society has burdened the fair sex by 
foul means of degradation, elevation, or despicable adula¬ 
tion. It has subjected woman to the torture of despotic 
formalism and created double morality standards of master 
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and slave, license and prohibition. Indeed, nothing has 
robbed woman of inner freedom and social esteem so much 
as has the myth of her chaste, barren virginity. Woman’s 
subjection has never been so complete or so degrading as it 
was in the heyday of the virgin cult. The Vaertings’ aver 
that the decline of the virginity myth marks the disappear¬ 
ance of male dominance. This is indeed true. It is inherent 
in the system of socio-sexual inequality that the masterful 
sex arrogates to itself the privileges of the conqueror. Vir¬ 
ginity was ever the stumbling-block in the way of woman’s 
freedom. The age of emancipation sounded the death knell 
to woman’s subjection by destroying the myth of her vir¬ 
ginal psychology. The following comment by Fhofessor 
Parshley of Smith College is certainly significant: “To do 
away with this barbaric incident, it is becoming a matter 
of common practice among intelligent people for the virgin 
who contemplates changing her status to have the hymen 
and vagina stretched by a physician.’’ Professor Parshley 
has in mind principally the disillusionment following 
forcible defloration, often tainting the entire course of mar¬ 
ried life. But whatever reason we may assume for it, this 
certainly proves how declasse the hymen has become in the 
eyes of the modern world. 

Nor, for that matter, is man the worse for it. For the 
false idol of virginal chastity has corruj)tcd man’s morals, 
blackened his conscience, and poisoned his soul. It has made 
the master a slave to prejudice, and the slave a plague 
to the master. There are probably today as many or as 
few virginal brides as there ever were before. But modern 
woman has torn the veil from her own eyes. The “age of 
innocence” and pretense, with its double standard for male 
and female, has vanished into the shadows of the past. A 
new generation of women has arisen, women of flesh and 

*H. M. Parshley, The Science oj Human Reproduction (W. W. Norton 
1933), p. 115. ’ 
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blood, as yet drowsy with dreams of grandeur and intoxi¬ 
cated by a freedom which they sometimes put to abuse 
rather than to use. But even so, they are more outspoken, 
more honest with themselves, and more straightforward 
than were their doll-sisters of yesterday. 

Will the pendulum now swing to the other extreme of 
sex inequality? Will the woman demand chastity, virginity, 
and modesty from the male, now that she has become the 
privileged sex? The facts unquestionably point in this 
direction. Still, the writer’s male conceit leads him to be¬ 
lieve that after a period of stress and storm, heaven will 
save us from such a calamity. At any rate, hymenolatry 
seems to have outlived its splendor, as far as virgins are 
concerned. No tears will be shed at its final interment. Of 
its doom, one may sing with Heine; 

Keine Glockcn werden klingen — 

Keincn Kaddish wird man singen. 



XIII 

THE SPINSTER 


They will move Hell ij Heaver mil not bear 
them. 

—Robert Burton, The Anatomy 
oj Melancholy 


VIRGINITY and spinsterhood are likely to be confused in 
the popular mind. A virgin past her prime is considered a 
spinster, and a spinster either a harlot or a virgin. In reality, 
the two have little in common. Virginity is an anatomical 
landmark with social implications. Spinsterhood, on the 
other hand, is the negative of marriage, a purely social 
distinction with psychoscxual repercussions. A virgin is a 
virgo Intacta, unattached and “undefiled” by sexual contact. 
A spinster, too, is unattached but not necessarily inexperi¬ 
enced sexually. There are virgins who do not classify as 
spinsters, and spinsters who are virgins no longer. 

Popular opinion, which is so little discriminating in mat¬ 
ters of classification, is very jealous of its prerogatives to act 
as censor. According to its verdict, the virgin is a super- 
woman who enjoys the highest esteem and a reputation for 
angelic virtue; the spinster, a dcclassee who from time 
immemorial has shared all the disabilities oi her sex with¬ 
out any of its privileges. In our own time the virgin may 
appear old-fashioned, and the spinster vindicated; never¬ 
theless, there is still a chasm of prejudice dividing them. 
Apparently, spinsterhood has its own genealogy, and a 
peculiar sociology which must be studied independently if 
we are to understand its full meaninc. 

248 
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The single woman. —Primarily, spinsterhood is a state of' 
female celibacy. Celibacy has had a checkered career in 
the history of moral ideas. Like all other social phenomena 
of importance, it had its ups and downs. But no matter 
how much the balance sheet of social esteem and disap¬ 
proval may from time to time have been altered in its 
details, there has always been a line of demarcation between 
the male and the female celibate. The old bachelor may have 
been a pest of a fellow who failed to make the grade, but 
he was never condemned to the social position occupied 
by the spinster. At best, the old maid was a lady who had 
tried and failed. The gentleman who knew all, had used 
much and surrendered nothing, had a certain halo of 
romance and roguishness attached to his name. Not so the 
spinster. The world will sometimes forgive disgrace, but 
never failure. A maiden who was not woman enough to 
have made proper use of what nature gave her so gen¬ 
erously, who dissipated her assets to no good purpose, was 
considered a half-wit and a bore who deserved little sym¬ 
pathy and still less condonement. She sinned against the 
common standards of society, against God and nature—a 
combination under whose burden the strongest pillars of 
moral justification must crumble to dust. Life was against 
her, common morality cast her out, and her own feeling of 
futility condemned her. Such was the lot of the single 
woman up to rather recent times. 

However, there were deeper reasons for the age-old con¬ 
demnation of spinsters. Except in agamic society, the more 
primitive a people, the stronger is the will to marry. 
“Among savage and barbarous races of men nearly every 
individual endeavors to marry as soon as he, or she, reaches 
the age of puberty.” ^ The Santal language designates a 
bachelor as “no man.” The Hebrew law condemned a map 

^ Edward Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas (The Macmillan Co.), Vol. II, p. 399. 
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of age who refused to get married as guilty of bloodshed. 
“He blemishes God and causes the Holy Spirit [Shekinah] 
to withdraw from Israel.” The shame and horror of being 
a celibate has prompted some unlucky spinsters to resort 
to various subterfuges for saving their faces. On the assump¬ 
tion that the gates to heaven are too narrow for the single 
man and woman to slip through, the Chinese marry off the 
unmarried dead. 

In Czarist Russia spinsters of the better classes, in order 
to escape social disgrace, were wont to leave the country 
for a journey abroad, whence they returned as recently 
“widowed wives.” Their relatives and fellow-townspeople 
knew perfectly well that a woman who did this had actually 
not been married, and she herself continued to live her 
single life as before; yet it would have been insolent to 
question her “married” status or discuss her “marital 
affairs” in public, and she was always referred to by her 
“married” name. But this is not by any means the only 
kind of married spinster that the world has come to know. 
Of all the kinds there are, none approaches in refinement 
and spiritual ennoblement the “married spinsters” known 
as holy maidens. 

Under veil and vows .—Religion and sex are ill-matched 
bedfellows, and their union produces bizarre offshoots. 
Every religion manifests its concern with marriage, chastity, 
and much else that touches the relations of the sexes. The 
gods have never been great altruists; they crave power, 
aggrandizement, and emulation. They are jealous, and 
jealousy was probably sexual before it became proprietary. 
The Olympian gods had their own little bedroom affairs 
which they doubtless considered the privilege of divinity, 
though to us mortals some of their goings-on seem scan¬ 
dalous. But the sex hunger of these gods could not be fully 
appeased among themselves, and the visits that they paid 
to mortals, in quest of variety in love, are a familiar feature 
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of Greek mythology. There is hardly a religion or a myth¬ 
ology that has not built a sacrificial altar where a mortal’s 
love is consumed by famished divinity. 

The Ephesian Artemis, the Phrygian Cybele, and the 
Syrian Astarte had eunuch priests in attendance on them, 
the castration of these eunuchs symbolizing the complete 
surrender of their sexual powers to the lusty goddesses. In 
the temple of Jupiter at Thebes a priestess was closeted for 
the night to consort with the god of thunder and lightning. 
The Romans had their vestal virgins who kept the sacred 
fire burning. Buddha, who is credited with the saying that 
“a wise man should avoid married life as if it were a burn¬ 
ing pit of live coals,” enjoined monks from having sexual 
intercourse, “even with animals.” The Hindu Jain monks 
had to forego all sexual contact. 

In Tibet, the nuns take a vow of absolute chastity. 
Chinese traditions make celibacy a duty of “all priests, 
Buddhist or Taoist.” In ancient Persia, the temple virgins 
were married to the Sun God and forbidden to have sexual 
intercourse. In old Egypt, the virgins dedicated to the serv¬ 
ice of Ammon were cloistered. In Peru, maidens who were 
made god-virgins were kept in seclusion for the rest of 
their lives. The temple women in ancient Mexico took a 
vow of chastity, the slightest breach of which was punish¬ 
able with death. The “priestesses of Tshi- and Ewe-speak¬ 
ing peoples on the west coast of Africa are forbidden to 
marry.” Among the old Teutonic races, such god-possessed 
virgins, the Wala, had the power of divination, and their 
oracles were sought in grave matters of state affecting war 
and peace. One of them, Veleda, gained fame as one whom 
the Romans supplicated to intercede for peace. 

Those few instances, taken from a cross section of various 
peoples and epochs, illustrate the significance of the institu¬ 
tions by which holy maidens were dedicated to the service 
and the pleasure of the gods who, in their infinite wisdom, 
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knew how to exact the full love price from their maid¬ 
servants. 

Of the three great religions of newer civilization, Bud¬ 
dhism was the earliest to institute cloistered chastity as a 
characteristic feature. But neither Buddhism nor Moham¬ 
medanism surpassed Christianity in the genius with which 
the institution was organized, or in the success with which 
organized chastity was utilized in active religious and 
charitable works. Yet Christianity did not originate monas- 
ticism. Such a pre-Christian monastic order were the 
Essenes, a Hebrew sect in Palestine at the beginning of the 
second century before Christ to about the second century 
after Christ. In Egypt the Therapeut®, a sect akin to the 
Essenes, had their hermits and hermitages near Alexandria. 
The world, having become sick at heart, sought voluntary 
mortification as a balm. The prototype of the Christian 
ascetic was St. Anthony, who at the beginning of the fourth 
century emerged from his twenty years’ solitude on the 
east bank of the Nile and gathered crowds of followers eager 
to emulate the saintly hermit. His disciple, St. Athanasius, 
spread Anthony’s fame and life story to Rome and among 
western Christians. But the real founder and earliest organ¬ 
izer of the Christian ccenobium was St. Pachomius in the 
southern part of Egypt. Before his death he had founded 
nine cloisters for men and one conveni for women. The 
ccenobium formed a sort of colony for industry' and agri¬ 
culture, with prayers and meals in common. 

Monastic ideals spread from Egypt to Syria and later 
to Persia, Arabia, and Babylon. Eastern monasticisra in 
Asia Minor developed its own pattern of work and prayers 
(Basilian monasticism). 

The great organizer of monastic orders in the West was 
St. Benedict who, at the end of the fifth and the beginning 
of the sixth centuries, succeeded in softening the rough 
edges of Oriental ascetism with the charity of work and 
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study. The monastery was to be “a school in the service 
of the Lord.” From the tenth century onward there sprang 
up many offshoots of the Benedictine order, giving rise to 
new religious congregations. St. Gregory, himself a Benedic¬ 
tine, a genius of vision and a rare realist at that, harnessed 
for the glory of the church the great power arising from 
saintliness, devotion to work and charity, and ascetic fervor 
and greatly encouraged the development of monastic orders 
during his tenure of the papacy. 

The thirteenth century witnessed the rise of the Fran¬ 
ciscans, the Dominicans, the Carmelites, and the Augus- 
tinians, the four great orders of mendicant friars. The 
Reformation, which dimmed the splendor of the older 
orders, brought forth new specialized orders devoted to 
education, missionary wwk, preaching, and the like. Sup¬ 
pressed in the Old World by the French Revolution, the 
monastic and semi-monastic activities were revived in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, a revival that has 
continued almost uninterruptedly up to very recent times. 
Orders, old and new, thrive prolifically in the New World, 
in South Africa, and on the Australian continent. 

Now, it lies within the natural purview of woman’s 
mental aptitudes that she is especially susceptible to sacri¬ 
ficial impulses, religious zeal, and mystical ravishments. 
Hence, the convent has always been a center of attraction 
to women. The three great coenobians of early monasticism 
—St. Pachornius, St. Basil, and St. Benedict—had each of 
them a saintly sister who not only inspired them with holy 
enthusiasm for missionary work, but also herself shared the 
pioneer labors in this new field of service. These women 
were instrumental in building and developing the institu¬ 
tions for nuns. By the end of the fourth century there were 
nunneries all over Egypt, Palestine, Italy, and North Africa. 
St. Anthony’s Vita mentions the fact that the great Eremite 
left his sister in a convent before he forsook the world to 
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seek seclusion in a desolate mountain cave. Scholastica, the 
sister of St. Benedict, was regarded as the mother of nuns. 

The Benedictine nuns played an important role in Chris¬ 
tian pioneer work in northwestern Europe. Every new 
monastic order had its female branches. In these so-called 
“double orders” the nuns were in some cases the dominant 
force. The newer orders include few female branches, but 
there are numerous purely female monastic congregations, 
like the Brigittines, the Ursulines, and the Visitation Nuns. 
In 1609 Mary Ward founded the “Institute of Mary” in 
Munich which did away with enclosure and became a model 
for the development of a new kind of organization devoted 
to charity and good works. Some years later St. Vincent 
de Paul and Mile le Gras established the Sisters of Charity, 
at present one of the greatest orders of women; the Sisters 
are bound by yearly vows and dedicate themselves to nurs¬ 
ing the sick, giving succor to the needy, and educating the 
poor. 

The first to come to these shores was a small group of 
Ursuline nuns who, in response to an invitation of Governor 
Bienville of New Orleans, landed in the year 1727 to take 
up the work of charity in America. “The first religious 
house in America was founded at Quebec in 1639 by the 
Blessed Mother Marie de ITncarnation. under the protec¬ 
tion of Mme de la Peltrie.” “ The first Carmelite convent 
on American soil was dedicated in 1790. During the nine¬ 
teenth century the United States became the mecca of 
representatives of almost all the known religious and 
monastic congregations of women. They have been pioneers 
in the true sense of the word, sowing the seeds of charity 
and bringing succor and enlightenment to the farthest cor¬ 
ners of the country. They have taken upon themselves the 
task of educating children, and by now some of their insti- 

2 Elinor Tong Dehey, Religious Orders oj Women in the United States 
(W. B. Conkey Co., Hammond, Ind., 1913), p. 23. 
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tutions have become world famous. Almost every race and 
nationality is represented among the nuns of America. The 
first purely American religious order, the Society of Loretto, 
was founded at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
by Mary Rhodes. The Sisters of Loretto specialize in 
teaching. 

The Amazons of the church .—In reviewing the rise and 
development of female monasticism in general, we should 
not neglect to give credit where credit is due, even if some 
blame must fall elsewhere. It is true that, after the strong 
stimulant of early Christian enthusiasm wore off, the spirit 
which had set out to break the flesh was ultimately con¬ 
quered by the flesh. The three cardinal virtues of the nun— 
seclusion and silence, humility, and obedience—were less 
burdensome than the vows of chastity. Bishop Thierry de 
Niem, secretary to Pope LTrban VII, left a sad testimonial to 
the looseness and gross carnal excesses of the veiled brides of 
Christ. No severer commentary on the state of affairs in the 
sixteenth century could be conjured than the outcry of a 
German writer: “I do not know which were better, to put 
a daughter in the convent or sell her to a public house.” 
Yet it would be a grave injustice not to recognize the bless¬ 
ings contained in the “curse of female monasticism.” 

Let us not forget that in the Middle Ages woman occu¬ 
pied the lowest step in the scale of social esteem. Wench or 
wife, she was treated no better than a domestic animal. As 
a nun, however, she was assured the protection of the 
powerful church, and this meant a great deal in a world 
of the rough-and-tumble. Moreover, in the convent the 
princess and the common wench were equals, and while 
they had to submit to stern austerity, at least they had 
the compensation of being enlisted in the service of an 
ideal so high and so transcendental that their very humilia¬ 
tion became a source of exaltation. The convent offered 
women shelter and compensation for the iniquities of life. 
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And while celibacy was an atrocious assault on the natural 
rights of woman, the nun was not even a spinster in the full 
sense of the word; she was the bride of Christ and, like 
the Holy Virgin, was married to God. The initiation and 
consecration ceremonies were spiritual wedding feasts 
equipped with all the paraphernalia of mortal weddings. 
If there was celibacy, it was communal celibacy, and not 
solitary spinsterhood. 

The real “curse” of monasticism was not spinsterhood at 
all, but enforced chastity. For that matter, the non-clois- 
tered spinster, unless willing to flout all the rules of decency 
and court disaster, was in a similar predicament. The 
convent, of course, had stricter rules and more severe pen¬ 
alties for similar offenses, but the nun did not lack oppor¬ 
tunities, provided she was willing to take a chance. 

To return to our own age. there are convents and nuns 
today, just as there were centuries ago. But the original 
spirit seems to have fled from the enclosure. Many thou¬ 
sands of devout veiled sisters kneel before the crucifix, 
with loving eyes fastened upon the radiant countenance of 
Christ; but somehow that crucifix is not the same living, 
pulsating, bleeding cross which the nun of the Middle Ages 
kissed with such fervent surrender. The burdens of the 
modern nun and lay sister have increased, because their 
faith has not kept pace with their enthusiasm. Thus, in 
the service of the God of charity or of the charities of 
Mammon, the modern spinster has ceased to be canonical 
or communal and has become an Amazon; in oim case—an 
Amazon of the church, and in the other, an Amazon of 
industry. But before analyzing the typical industrial 
spinster, we shall conclude the above with a few statistical 
data concerning nuns in America. 

Recently published statistics by the Russell Sage Founda¬ 
tion, in cooperation with the Catholic National Welfare 
Council, puts the number of nuns resident in the United 
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States at 123,304. One in eight of the unman-ied Catholic 
women is a nun. The sphere of activities of this vast army 
of charitable sisters extends to teaching—63,885; nursing— 
12,197; and many thousands are employed in the care of 
the poor and the sick. They form a large percentage of the 
teachers in the 10,000 Catholic schools with 2,500,000 pupils. 
That there is no scarcity of adepts is attested to by the 
mounting number of applicants for the vows. It is diflBcult 
to believe that such an avalanche of bids is prompted solely 
by predilection for the saintly calling. Some undoubtedly 
are attracted—at least for a time—by the glamor of faith. 
Others are lured by the glowing prospects pictured with 
such fervor by all kinds of missionary propagandists. But 
with the great majority of those willing hearts, it is prob¬ 
ably the economic motive which drives them to seek shelter 
“in the bosom of Christ.” 

The Amazon oj industry .—Spinsterhood and monogamy 
are two extremes which meet on the same level of civiliza¬ 
tion. Like monogamy, spinsterhood increases with the rise of 
civilization and diminishes as we descend the path of social 
development. Where one woman wedded to one man is the 
rule, the reciprocal status of the two sexes must be parallel 
as to numerical proportion, age of consent, longevity, sexual 
temperaments, and similar indexes of the social and indi¬ 
vidual trends. No such ideal partnership exists anywhere 
in nature, and the disparity or maladjustment of the sexes 
is probably nowhere else so striking as in man. 

First as to numbers. As said in another chapter, male and 
female do not enter the race of life at anywhere near 
numerical parity. The excess of females over males of mar¬ 
riageable age is most pronounced in the older countries. 
According to comparative statistics (taken from the work 
of Floss and Bartels), there were counted for every 1,000 
males the following number of women living in the listed 
countries; 
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Country 1S13 1919 

Germany . 1,024 1,090 

Austria-Hungary . 1,027 1,092 

Great Britain and Ireland . 1,069 1,094 

France . 1,036 1,120 

Italy . 1,037 1,070 

Belgium . 1,017 1,047 

Bulgaria . 966 996 

Roumania . 974 1,016 

Serbia . 937 1,339 

European Russia (including Poland) .... 1,020 1,060 


Average . 1,026 1,080 


According to the census of 1931, the United Kingdom, ex¬ 
clusive of Ireland, counted—in a total population of ap¬ 
proximately 44,790,000—something like 23,325,000 females, 
or an excess of nearly tiVo million females over males. 

The discrepancies in numbers are still more evident if 
we take into account the proportion of males and females 
of marriageable age. To a thousand males of marriageable 
age (18^5 years), there were females at the same ages as 
follows: 


Country 

1913 

1919 

Germany . 

. 1,005 

1.180 

Austria-Hungary . 

. 1,048 

1.230 

Great Britain and Ireland . 

. 1.078 

1,175 

France . 

. 1,017 

1,230 

Italy . 

. 1,109 

1,228 


Taldng France as an example, it would appear, theoreti¬ 
cally at least, that out of every thousand women who on 
the strength of numerical parity could hope to find a mate, 
230 (or nearly one-quarter) were destined to spinsterhood. 
Primitive society found ways and means to overcome this 
numerical handicap: either by killing off its female babies 
or resorting to polygamy. No doubt monogamy, based on 
an iniquitous sex ratio, must needs breed spinsters. But the 
sex ratio alone is not the only factor. 

In the United States there is no e.xcess of females. The 
census of 1930 counted 62,137,080 males and 60,636,965 
females, giving a sex ratio of 102.5 males to every hundred 
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females, against 106 males to 100 females in 1910. Of these, 
nearly 15 million males 15 years old and over were single, 
and over 26 million were married. To this may be added 2 
million widowers and less than half a million divorced males 
in this country. The number of single women of 15 years 
and over was 11 million in round numbers; about 26 million 
were married, in addition to nearly 5 million widows and 
600,000 divorced. In 1920, some 59.2 per cent of all the 
males 15 years and over and 60.6 per cent of the females 
were counted as of the married state. While the true pro¬ 
portion may have been distorted by the number of emi¬ 
grants who had left their wives in their respective home 
countries, the net result indicates that more women marry 
than men. 

Despite the higher ratio of female marriages, the propor¬ 
tion of males to females of 15 years and over who have never 
married was 135 males to 100 females (Ogburn). One-third 
more males than females preferred single life to marriage. 
The final conclusion suggests itself that, while more females 
than males enter the married state, because of higher mar¬ 
riageable age, of increased tendency to a higher death rate, 
and of more frequent remarriage of the male as compared 
with the female population, the number of single women 
(spinsters and widows) is disproportionately high. 

It is a fact which needs little corroboration that indus¬ 
trialization and urbanization have wrought a revolution 
with regard to the fate of spinsterhood also. Industrializa¬ 
tion has made male marriages increasingly difficult. Under 
present conditions, marriage “means for the male an added 
burden; it means for the female a livelihood.” We agree 
as to the burden, but not as to the livelihood. True, the 
male's resolution to marry is often crushed under the burden 
of almost incalculable economic risks. But while the man 
faces marriage with fear and indecision, the woman, though 
desirous of economic security, is not utterly dependent on 
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marriage for procuring a livelihood. Industry has freed her 
hands and made her heart independent. Her career can be 
made in extramarital occupations, and some prospective 
wives cherish their careers more than they do marriage. 

Nor is modern woman mal’riage-bound even as a sex 
object. Extramarital sex experiences are no longer “illicit,” 
in the sense which the term had but a few decades ago. 
Public opinion has become more tolerant, and birth control 
“takes care” of unwanted complications. And while mar¬ 
riage has many basic advantages, the drive into wedlock 
has spent much of its former compulsion. Such, in short, 
is the genesis of the “industrial spinster.” 

The conditioned spinster .—Economics explain the cir¬ 
cumstances of spinsterhood, but they do not explain the 
spinster. Not numbers, nor forced celibacy, nor industrializa¬ 
tion have created the spinster. The spinster was born long 
before she was conscious of social trends or of the rhythm 
of the modern treadmill. Psychologically speaking, there are 
probably as many “married spinsters” as there are single 
women. Or, to be more specific: there are wives who ought 
never to have married, and single women who are not 
genuine spinsters. The real genuine spinster has a psycho¬ 
logic background of her own. There are then spinsters by 
accident, just as there are deaths by accident; and 
there are conditioned spinsters whose perpetual singlehood 
is anchored in their very constitutions. It is with the con¬ 
ditioned spinsters that we are here concerned. 

We have appropriated the term “conditioned spinster” 
for just such a combination of inclinations and early en¬ 
vironmental influences as serves to bring out and fix certain 
native dispositions and tendencies which preordain the indi¬ 
vidual for single life. A minute dissection of these two 
factors is not possible, nor does space permit us to pursue 
the subject further; but there is no doubt that, at least as 
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far as psychologic spinsterhood goes, character plays a far 
greater part than mere accident. 

Let us take an unhappy love experience as an illustration. 
There are many love spinsters, and still more maidens who 
choose the love motive as a means of perpetuating spinster- 
hood. Love’s chief characteristic is a certain singleness of 
objective; transfer of diffuse emotional attachments to a 
single love object, be he man or woman, on whom the chief 
love interests are focussed. But neither the objective nor 
the intensity of attachment is purely incidental. In the 
chapter on marital choice we dwelt on the former, and there 
is no doubt that the latter factor also has a rich and 
variegated psychological background. The road of love is 
beset with many pitfalls. Many women, or perhaps all 
women, have experienced disappointments in love. But for a 
"normal” personality, problems arise in order to be solved. 
Hence, an adjusted person who is jilted or otherwise badly 
treated may retire with wounds in her heart; but though 
she may be down with the shock of disappointment, she is 
never out with defeat. Given the balm of time, all wounds 
heal, provided they have not been contaminated from the 
start. All love is urge fixation. There are, however, women 
who suffer from a sort of sentimental lockjaw. In other 
words, whereas most lovers retain the power of urge transfer, 
some are so conditioned that they lack the capacity of read¬ 
justment and remain in perpetual thraldom, nailed to the 
one man who happened to come first. 

A few illustrations will help to clear up the point. There 
are young women who are beautiful, charming, and indus¬ 
trious, much admired and greatly desired, yet no marriage 
proposal seems ever to come their way. They represent a 
group of prospective brides without prospects. They classify 
as cold beauties, and one does not marry a block of marble 
even if it should bear the imprint of the genius of a Michel¬ 
angelo. In any other situation these fair maidens may be 
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fascinating persons except in the presence of young men— 
here they sit like dummies, ill at ease and unable to collect 
their wits. Their behavior is either silly and offensive, or 
flagrantly ingratiating and disgustingly common, with the 
result that the prey invariably slips out of their hands. 
There is but one explanation for this apparent incompe¬ 
tence: subconsciously, the fair maiden does not dare to 
venture out on the road of matrimony. 

Still more pathetic is the following group of cases—the 
“prospective brides without prospects” who specialize in 
love affairs with married men. Everyone, of course, realizes 
that a married man is not a suitable marriage prospect. He 
has made his choice for better or for worse, and though he 
may be a Don Juan, he makes a poor Romeo. But love is 
never rational, and this kind of compulsive love has all the 
earmarks of nonsense. Were this just an accidental entangle¬ 
ment, it would hardly be worth mentioning. But there is 
system even in confusion. Doctors’ files are full of such 
incurable home wreckers. 

Let us take the case of Miss X, a beautiful young woman 
of unusual intelligence and in very comfortable circum¬ 
stances. She has had at least three intense love affairs, two 
with married men twice her age and an engagement with 
a young man of her own station. The salient feature of this 
case is not the proportion of two married to one bachelor 
love, but her utter inability to get married. The engagement 
had been broken off at her own instance, and of the two 
married men, one at least was about to divorce his wife and 
wed her when, at the last moment, “she felt suddenly 
conscience-stricken” and retired with a broken heart and 
in need of a physician’s care. 

Now, it would be possible to explain all this by an un¬ 
tamed father complex, incest love, or what not. But the real 
point is that the maiden in question suffers from a feeling of 
frustration and, in order to attain the “goal of superiority,” 
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she litters the road to success with almost insurmountable 
impediments; and when, despite all obstacles, she found 
herself about to succeed—well, then the game was not 
worth the candle. As a matter of fact, what she really 
wanted was not conquest but the mere struggle for victory. 
Though striving intently to become a bride, she was afraid 
of marriage, primarily because she had no confidence in 
herself. At the back of her mind was the justifiable fear 
that the attainment of the goal would remove the sole 
incentive of her striving and the means of proving her 
superiority. Were she really to reach the goal, her person¬ 
ality would be in danger of disintegration. A climber at the 
foot of the mountain is full of self-assurance and vigor; a 
mountaineer, too tired to reach the peak, feels nothing but 
exhaustion and the need to nurse his sore feet. Compulsive 
love can only climb in spirals. It never reaches the “top.” 
And what is the cause of this curious complication? 

Every man and woman carries through life a hidden sheaf 
of cross-word puzzles inherited from their nurseries which 
they try to solve to the best of their abilities. Each new 
period of life brings some new solution of these problems. 
The “conditioned spinster” can never solve them. She 
remains a child all her life long, with fixations and attach¬ 
ments which mark her out for solitude and bitter disap¬ 
pointments in and outside of marriage. Inwardly, the 
genuine spinster is afraid of men as she was afraid of her 
father. Mother jealousy, brother envy, unhappy parental 
relations, close identification with the mother role and 
family cares at home, early disappointments with playmates 
and, above all, a cringing inferiority complex—one or all 
of these may contribute to the intricate network of this 
most fascinating, though infelicitous, pattern of life. 

There are no accidents in love, as there are none in 
nature. Cause and effect form a close nexus, even where 
the cause is mooted and the effect incalculable. So-called 
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circumstantial spinsters serve as circumstantial evidence of 
much deeper conflicts, whose nature may not always be 
easy to detect or explain. However, every failing has not 
only its cause but also its compensation. What are the com¬ 
pensations of spinsterhood? 

The spinster and her compensations .—Functional com¬ 
pensation is an organic law. For one organ incapacitated, 
other organs increase in size and function. But nothing ap¬ 
proaches the wondrous capacity of the mind in its func¬ 
tional powers of displacement, conversion, substitution, 
compensation, repression, and projection. The various sub¬ 
conscious devices for mastering inner stimuli, i.e., for re¬ 
ducing or eliminating tension—are called dynamisms. 
Among all biologic manifestations, sex claims priority. 
Hence, sexuality has been surrounded by a quasi-magnetic 
field of influences and inductions with an almost unlimited 
range of radiation. Where physical sex has been thwarted, 
the law of substitution makes new contacts. The hands, 
which have come to be regarded phylogenetically as sex ap¬ 
pendices of a kind, become sexually vitalized in compensa¬ 
tion for the sex organs. Their particular aptitude is panto¬ 
mimic sex expression. Masturbation is a result of such a 
transfer of function; where, for one reason or another, the 
petting hand proves inadequate for this purpose, other pet 
devices fill the need. The spinster who masturbates exces¬ 
sively uses all kinds of substitutes. 

Psychologically, the field is much wider. One of the out¬ 
standing phenomena of disturbed psychophysical interre¬ 
lations is conversion hysteria. The old Greek writers, who 
knew little about psychoanalysis but a great deal about 
ordinary psychology, intuitively reconstructed the missing 
link between this type of psychoneurosis and the central 
functions of physical sexuality, which they located in the 
womb. Indeed, sexual frustration lies at the bottom of 
almost all known manifestations of this curious malady. 
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Freud sees in hysteria the result of the conflict between 
the libido and sexual repression. If a woman shows anes¬ 
thetic zones, so-called stigmata curiously confined to the 
erotically charged parts of the body, or if her hands become 
suddenly paralyzed, all this is but further evidence that 
we are dealing with a case of conversion of sexual complexes 
into physical symptoms. 

But hysteria, though the most common form of spinster 
neurosis, is not the only sign of neurotic or psychoneurotic 
derangements. The area of possible neurotic complications 
is as wide as it is diSicult. Dementia praecox is compara¬ 
tively frequent among spinsters. Insanity takes a heavy 
toll of them, and suicides reach a disproportionately high 
percentage. Although a discussion of the neuroses of spin- 
sterhood would take us too far afield, one form of substi¬ 
tution and transference deserves attention, inasmuch as it 
is considered “normal” and its social significance is almost 
incalculable. 

Psychologically, the spinster is a would-be male. One of 
the causes of spinsterhood is what Adler calls the masculine 
protest. Dissatisfied with her “lower” position on the scale 
of the sexes, and envious of male prerogatives, the spinster 
longs to achieve mentally and socially what was denied to 
her by nature. Hence, ordinarily, spinsters are consumed by 
an inordinate ambition to climb highest in professional 
achievements. In the struggle between career and caresses, 
career comes first. Some spinsters have made history, and 
many women who have made history remained spinsters. 
One has only to read the biographies of the virgin Queen 
Elizabeth to realize how strong a factor compensation may 
become in spinsterhood. Mary of Scotland was a great lover 
but a poor queen, and Christina of Sweden ceased being a 
queen when she tried to be a lover. 

The rhythm of work is an echo of the rhythm of sex. Next 
to sex, work is the nearest channel for freeing excess energy. 
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Both are effectual means of depleting tension and deflating 
the urge. Consequently there is no better compensation for 
sex frustration than hard labor. “Labor pains” and “the 
pains of labor” balance each other. The spinster, knowing 
no labor pains, becomes a marvel at physical and mental 
labor. She is careful to a fault, immaculate, fastidious, and 
overzealous. She has a phenomenal faculty for mastering 
details and, but for occasional loss of temper, would be an 
ideal worker. Many of the ablest executives among women 
are spinsters. Some of our greatest women, internationally 
recognized as leaders of great causes, are single women. 

But while it is true that work and sex are friendly antag¬ 
onists endowed with an almost miraculous power of com¬ 
pensation and substitution for each other’s deficiencies, it 
is equally true that the sex urge can be dissipated but never 
dissolved in the vacuum of work. There is always a residue 
which is neither transferable nor reversible. This applies to 
women even more than to men. Work can never mean the 
same to women that it means to men. Speaking of the 
superego of women, Freud says: “It is never so inexorable, 
so impersonal, so independent of its emotional origin as we 
require it to be in men.” 

In addition to her work, every spinster needs something 
to fill out her emotional life as a woman. The desire to love 
is exceeded by the desire to be loved, I'o quote Freud once 
more: “We attribute to women a greater amount of 
narcissism (and this influences their object-choice) so that 
for them to be loved is a stronger need than to love.” ® It 
is not merely physical love, but love in its widest sense that 
women crave much more intensely than men are capable 
of and which they find within their own family circles most 
appropriately attuned to their desires. 

Denied motherhood, they are driven by an insatiable de- 

® Sigmund Freud, A New Series of Introductory Lectures on Psycho¬ 
analysis (W. W. Norton, New York. 1933), p. 180. 
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sire to be near children, to mother them, to teach or to 
spoil them. The teaching profession is filled with spinsters. 
They manage child welfare institutions, nurseries, and the 
like. Not that- spinsters are ideal teachers. If the boards of 
education knew as much about sex education as they know 
about sexy politicians, they would put a ban on spinster 
teachers instead of discriminating against married women 
in the teaching professions. Sexual unbalance takes on 
curious reflections in the relationship between teacher and 
ward. Harshness and cruelty, outbursts of temper, and pun¬ 
ishments inflicted upon the children are but sadistic expres¬ 
sions of a belated desire to love and be loved, not to speak 
of the more offensive perversions so prevalent among single 
teachers. 

The younger spinster may be able to compensate her 
sexual disappointments and pose as a madonna, but the 
older spinster is commonly a nagger and hypochondriac. 
(We are, of course, speaking generally and not of particular 
individuals.) The older spinster is not only a peculiar emo¬ 
tional type, but a physical type as well. What Burton says 
of old age as being “a disease of itself, loathsome, full of 
suspicion and fear” applies not so much to old age in general 
as to the aged spinster. With the passing of her looks, self- 
confidence also passes; with her self-confidence on the wane, 
her cup of bitterness fills higher. 

Incapable of being mothers, spinsters are notorious pet 
lovers. A pet dog may in a sense take the place of a child, 
though he can never create in his owner the glorious feeling 
of motherhood. Lacking a home, spinsters congregate in 
clubs, hostelries for single women, and the like; or busy 
themselves in charity, church functions, and clubs. They 
help to swell the host of cranks, quacks, and reformers. But 
no artificial atmosphere of sociability can supply the 
emotional background of the family hearth. No bachelor 
has ever experienced such desolate loneliness as does the 
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spinster; for the bachelor is a man, and the older spinster 
but a male-like woman. And while a man’s home is his social 
position, woman’s society is her family, and everything else 
a poor substitute at best. The greatest tragedy of spinster 
life emanates from this very inabiUty to find suitable com¬ 
pensation for the lack of genuine family surroundings. 

The industrial revolution opened new opportunities for 
the single woman. She is now neither an outcast nor a drag. 
She has a job that supplies her meals and a career that 
satisfies her vanity. Yet I wonder whether the slave of 
industry is any happier than the veiled and walled-in nun 
of the cloister, who looked longingly toward the few rays 
of sunshine that stole through the shutters. Not many, prob¬ 
ably, will agree with me here. R. B. Kerr, who estimates 
that there are more than 40 per cent of women over thirty 
who have never been married, thinks that if only the 
“sexual rights of spinsters” were to be fully satisfied, the 
problems of spinsterhood would approach a satisfactory 
solution. He further assures us that “the world has no more 
precious possession than its spinsters, and that any diminu¬ 
tion in their numbers would be a step backwards.” * That 
“the influence of spinsters has for the first time lifted man¬ 
kind above the narrow confines of the family” is a matter 
for argument. But, even conceding that without the incom¬ 
parable zeal and dogged determination of spinsters, civiliza¬ 
tion would have been the poorer, would this justify the 
great sacrifice and mental cruelty imposed upon the single 
woman? 

The problems of the spinster are the problems of human¬ 
ity. No price can compensate for the sufferings of these 
pitiful martyrs of “progress.” Looked upon from whatever 
angle, spinsterhood reveals itself as a most undesirable by¬ 
product of social development. We have no panacea for 

* R. B. Kerr, “The Sexual Rights of Spinsters,’’ Seximl Rejorm Conaress 
(London, 1930), p. 91. 
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the evils of a spinsterized civilization, but this does not 
justify callous indifference toward a problem that touches 
the heart not only of the so-called woman question, but of 
the very destiny of man. It may be that there is little we 
can do about it. Walton H. Hamilton avers: “The spreading 
domain of celibacy is not to lose its character; it is to 
remain a voluntary order for the elect, a condition of wait¬ 
ing for the hopeful and a residual estate for the unfortu¬ 
nate.” ® But lest we forget, the voluntary, the hopeful, and 
the unfortunate female celibates arise from the same 
psychosociological background. Such being the case, all 
three of them deserv'c sympathy, deep psychological insight, 
and broad social study with a view to making their single 
lives less singular. 

Granting “the sexual rights of spinsters” is but part of 
the problem. A much deeper problem is the granting of the 
rights of motherhood. Indeed, there is nothing that a spin¬ 
ster misses so much in life as the opportunity of being a 
mother. 

® Walton H. Hamilton, ‘•Celihacy,” Thr Encyclopedia oj the Social 
Sciences (The Macmillan Co., 1930), Vol. Ill, p. 286. 
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There is a generation that curseth their father 
and doth not bless their mother. 

—Proverbs 30:12 


A FAMILY has many angles. The birth of a child makes 
a perfect triangle and marks a realignment of functions and 
duties. The husband becomes a father, and the wife a 
mother. In some primitive tribes, marriage is not regarded 
as finally consummated unless and until a child is born. 
StiU, wife and mother are not synonymous terms. Histori¬ 
cally and evolutioiially, motherhood precedes marriage. In 
the whole kingdom of nature, procreation is the most out¬ 
standing fact, the greatest mystery, the holiest sacrament. 
It is a basic biological function, while marriage is an insti¬ 
tution based on social convention. 

Motherhood as such, however, is not a primary urge. 
Nobody can impute to the animal any conscious desire to 
have litters. No such primary urge to maternity is notice¬ 
able even in monkeys, despite the strange fairy tales that 
have been told and retold about them. All we can say, in 
respect to animals, is that at the time of the rut there is a 
definite change in behavior, an irresistible call for mating. 

By implication, we may suspect what nature has up her 
sleeve. But unlike other procuresses, crafty nature does not 
divulge her designs too openly. She uses sex as a decoy. 
The girls who throng the dance halls are by no means seek¬ 
ing fathers for their children—primarily and principally 
they seek males for mating purposes, and incidentally also 
the means of economic security. It is not the lullaby that 
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fascinates their senses, but the rhythmic rocking of their 
bodies to sense-intoxicating jazz tunes. All this is nothing 
else but the old sex urge pure and simple. The child is not 
the purpose of sexual relations, but only the welcome (or 
unwelcome) result of these. 

Mother love .—Release from sexual tension is accom¬ 
plished by what Moll calls the “detumescence urge.” This 
is preceded by the contrectational phase of sex lure. Con- 
trectation, as we have stated elsewhere, implies lure, 
excitation, heightened tension, and all the paraphernalia 
of love not yet consummated. Consummation of love (detu¬ 
mescence) is accomplished amid states of intense rapture, 
but as a rule the highest level of ecstasy and enthralling 
ravishment is reached in motherhood. 

In coordinating these three physiological or psychologi¬ 
cal levels into a pyramid of pleasure states, we are made 
conscious of their qualitative differences. All the same, it 
is in mother love that the contrectational urge reaches the 
pinnacle. In fact, it is this contrectational equivalent that 
supplies the physiological basis for the so-called “mother 
instinct” which, while a derivative from the parental in¬ 
stinct, reaches its full development not before but after 
childbirth. 

But this alone does not explain the whole range of what 
is implied in motherhood. Strong as death is love; but 
mother love is stronger than death. When the female 
monkey braves the risk of death in order to rescue and 
succor her monkey kids, she gives vent to an emotion which 
has no parallel in intensity. But unlike the pairing instinct, 
the maternal instinct is not an independent urge operating 
under aU circumstances. To some extent, it is a hormonal 
response,* but it is also a reciprocal function. For not until 

^ Recently Dr. Oscar Riddle, of the Carnegie Institute in Washington, 
demonstrated the influence of hormones on the development of the mother 
instinct. One of them is “prolactin,” a substance secreted from the an- 
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the young are bom is there any indication of the existence 
of a “mother urge.” The babe or litter supplies the key to 
the “lock” of this particular instinct. 

Nor does the process itself of giving birth create an 
impulse strong enough to engender maternal feelings at 
their fullest. A lying-in mother may, for no apparent reason, 
kill her baby. Not until she hears the first cry of distress 
from her flesh and blood does she become fully conscious 
of a new emotion unlike anything she has felt before. It is 
then that there wells up in her heart a feeling of rapturous 
tenderness, of love, devotion and sacrifice. To quote Mc- 
Dougall: “In all species it is, above all things, the cry of 
distress from the young which most powerfully and cer¬ 
tainly evokes the maternal response; a response which is 
no mere reflex (conditioned or unconditioned), but which 
from the first adjusts itself to the circumstances of the 
moment.” ^ 

Moreover, the parental instinct in the higher animals, at 
least, is not specific. “A female cat or dog will feed and 
cherish not only her own offspring,” but also the young of 
other animals and even “those of widely different species.” 
Its non-specific character is carried a stage further in 
monkeys and apes, and highest “by the warm-hearted 
woman in whom the maternal instinct responds most deli¬ 
cately to any young and helpless creature, especially if it 
shows signs of distress” (McDougall). Professor W. Kohler, 
writing on the Psychology of the Chimpanzee, gives in¬ 
structive illustrations of this by pointing out that when one 
animal is punished, others come to its succor and display a 

terior lobe of the pituitary body. A full-grown female rat, which received 
a few injections of this “maternity” substance, was made to nurse and 
mother two helpless pigeon squabs placed in its cage, though ordinarily the 
hungry rat would have devoured them. “The maternal behavior demon¬ 
strated here probably involves more than that which may strictly and prop¬ 
erly be called the maternal instinct.” 

2 William McDougall, Outline of Psychology (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
p. 135. 
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tendency to interfere. Domestic animals furnish innumer¬ 
able examples of parental care transferred to the litter 
of another species. The stronger the care and wear in the 
interest of the helpless young, the stronger knitted are the 
bonds of parental attachment. All this ceases when the 
litter grows up. 

With the cessation of the protective function, the 
parental instinct in animals dies out completely, giving way 
to indifference, strangeness, and enmity. The maternal in¬ 
stinct sinks into qui('.scence. The hen that feeds and protects 
her young changes her behavior as soon as they are able 
to take care of themseh es, ami pecks at the chicks who are 
slow to detach themselves. “In female rodents [mice], 
interest in the young of the species does not make its 
appearance until the end of gestation. . . . The manifesta¬ 
tions of the instinct which are strongly marked cease alto¬ 
gether six weeks after the birth of the young” (Briffault). 
The same is seen in the carnivora and in the higher mam¬ 
mals. 

In human beings, the care of the child is a long-drawn- 
out process. Indian mothers in Oregon, California and 
Canada, and primitive mothers elsewhere suckle their babies 
from four to five years; some of the Eskimos, up to seven 
years; the Eskimo mothers of King William Land (Green¬ 
land) may continue suckling up to fourteen and fifteen 
years. Similar conditions have been reported in Java. A 
photograph taken of a Javan boy with a cigarette in his 
mouth while still breast-fed illustrates the possible stretch 
of the lactation period. 

There is yet another difference between man and animal. 
In the human race, mother love does not cease with breast 
weaning or even when the child reaches maturity, though 
the later type of love is not the same as the earlier. What 
we call the mother instinct has largely ceased to function, 
giving place to a much feebler sentiment—a composite 
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mental state fed from many sources, such as reminiscences 
of past delights, care and worry, habit formation, and the 
social implications which come to the rescue of a relation 
feebly rooted in physiology. 

The noble and the ignoble .—There may be sex without 
motherhood, but no motherhood without sex. The sex com¬ 
ponent of motherhood has far-reaching implications. Like 
the sex urge, it is based on the pleasure principle of tension 
and release. It chooses devious, indirect ways of “contrecta- 
tion” and “detumescence,” by borrowing freely from the 
repertoire of the more direct and overwhelming sex urge. 
For, though we must not confound sex with parenthood, it 
is no overstatement to say that for many women mother¬ 
hood supplies the most exquisite pattern of sexual satisfac¬ 
tion. Some writers assert that suckling, for instance, brings 
sexual relief much more complete than the sexual act itself; 
mothers have reported experiencing orgiastic raptures while 
suckling and caring for their babies, in comparison with 
which sex intercourse fades into a mere shadow. Such is 
nature’s decoy to gain woman’s good will and self-sacrifice 
in the business of propagation. Indeed, some women feel 
no desire whatsoever for sexual relations, at least for the 
first months or the entire period of breast feeding. 

The frigidity of young mothers has t'ngcndered many 
tragedies in marital life. This, of course, is due not to sexual 
frigidity, but to the replacement of “genital” sexuality by 
“breast” sexuality. “I believe that without the above- 
mentioned extragenital gratification, there would be much 
less of what we call ‘mother love,’ ” says Bartels. 

But this is not the only example of transference and 
substitution. The stroking of the child’s body, the fondling 
of the babe, the passionate kisses, the care of its physiologi¬ 
cal needs, may mean more to the sexuality of a mother than 
male advances to a young maiden. In fact, one may rate 
“mother instinct” according to this very principle of relative 
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strength of the two sexual fields of erotic magnetism. “Any 
woman, for instance, in whom genital desire is rated higher 
than the revived infantile complex desires no children; or 
if she has any, she will surely be a poor specimen of a 
mother. Such a woman may be a good lover, but never a 
willing mother” (Bartels). 

The repressed infantile perversions of a woman, covered 
as they are by a thin veil of modesty, of fear of detection, 
etc.—in short, her exhibitionism, auto-eroticism, sadism, 
and masochism—these find in motherhood a mode of release 
which nothing else can match. She completely identifies 
herself with the desires and pleasures of the child by be¬ 
coming a child herself. Freud once said: “The joy of 
motherhood is an irreproachable return to infantile per¬ 
versions.” And Sadger seconds the motion by saying of 
mothers; “In general, genital sexuality becomes a matter of 
indifference to her, or at least it is no longer the chief thing, 
as soon as she can enjoy the pleasure of certain infantile 
perversions.” 

All love is based on the sadistic-masochistic, pleasure- 
pain principle, and mother love, more than anything else, 
approaches this principle. The urge to punish a child for 
petty infractions is said to be stronger in the mother than 
in the father. Her holy patience with the child’s demands 
on her time and physical strength, the intense pleasure of 
suffering for the sake of the child, have an uncanny admix¬ 
ture of unholy masochism. Her complete identification with 
the child reminds one strongly of the “Thou-I” identifica¬ 
tion mechanism of infancy. 

Motherhood is “second childhood.” A mother lives over 
her own infantilism through and with the child. The child 
being part of her ego, her ego becomes an alter ego. The 
parental instinct, through identification with the (dter ego, 
gives rise to altruistic sentiments, which are the wellspring of 
all altruism in human nature. In itself, the sex urge is laden 
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TWth cruelty and rapacity, exceeded in its degree of savagery 
perhaps only by the hunger instinct. Only in motherhood 
do we find an organic synthesis of these two opposites. 
However, in viewing the blessings showered by social altru¬ 
ism, one should not forget its “modest” source. Mother 
altruism is family egotism, which oftentimes conflicts with 
the higher aims of altruistic sublimation. Yet, without the 
family framework, there could be no social altruism; indeed, 
no altruism at all. Apparently, the source of motherhood is 
not polluted by the minerals of human, all too human, 
frailties. They add taste and substance to the waters of life. 

Mother, Wije, and Husband .—A similar parallelism, ex¬ 
clusive and at the same time inclusive as between sex and 
mother, exists between the two functions of woman as wife 
and mother. Motherhood and wifehood, while having a 
common meeting ground, are nevertheless incompatible in 
many other respects. We have said that the woman’s pre¬ 
occupation with the infant compensates her for the loss 
of so-called normal sexual stimuli. Human faculties are 
limited in scope. A mother is a mother down to the deepest 
recesses of her heart. Still more limited is love attachment, 
the word “attachment” itself denoting limitation. Libido 
has often been compared to a stream flowing in a river bed. 
The latter may be either shallow and broad, or deep and 
narrow. Concentrated in a narrow bed, it has the intensity 
and rapidity of a mountain stream—narrow, forceful, and 
torrential. 

Motherhood is deep concentrated love and, therefore, 
limited in its periphery. There is little left for anything or 
anybody else. A mother cannot be wife, sweetheart, and 
lover all in one. Motherhood is an all-absorbing task. A 
mother’s child is her husband’s substitute, her friend, her 
lover. It is therefore a fallacy to consider the mother an 
ideal wife. “After the appearance of the first baby, a man’s 
home was usually transformed into a place that he avoided 
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rather than sought. Far from becoming the unifying in¬ 
fluence, . . . parenthood in the twentieth century appears 
to have been one of the chief sources of marital misery and 
disruption.” ® Perhaps it is not solely the fault of the cen¬ 
tury. Whatever may be implied in marriage, a wife is first 
and foremost the sexual partner of her husband. Mother¬ 
hood, by absorbing all the love capital, leaves little incen¬ 
tive or desire for anything else. Wife or mother, rather than 
wife and mother, is therefore the more logical conclusion. 
There may be a third possibility, of course. Psychologically 
speaking, a woman, though married, may be neither wife 
nor mother, a phenomenon that has today become more 
than a possibility. 

Now, in this tripartite partnership of mother, wife, and 
husband, the husband is the last in the roll call. He, who 
formerly claimed all for himself, has to subsist on crumbs 
as soon as a child is born. This breeds a great deal of con¬ 
flict. For, by contrast with woman, the sex urge in the male 
is direct, irresistible, and uncompromising. Pregnancy, lacta¬ 
tion, and the transference of ijiterest to the offspring mili¬ 
tate against the full and unrestricted satisfaction of the 
primitive sex urge. Among the Makonde of East Africa, 
“when a woman bears a child, she lives completely apart 
from her husband till the child is able to speak” (Thomson). 
But man does not allow his privileges to be curbed except 
under compulsion; and (he husband soon becomes aware of 
this conflict. He may, of course, compensate for the aliena¬ 
tion of affection by his own delight in the child and by 
himself assuming part of the function of motherhood. He 
then plays the role of happy father, a parody of male 
motherhood in which, however, there is no adequate equiva¬ 
lent for the release of his pent-up sex urge. 

Fortunately, man is not man alone. He is also woman. 
He inherits from his mother some of her femininity, to- 
«Vera Brittain, Halcyon (E. P. Dutton & Co., 1929), p. 49. 
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gether with the more common traits of humanity. Being a 
hyphen, a “psychological hermaphrodite,” he has the ability 
to perform some of the functions of femininity, of which 
motherhood is the most significant. To modern man can 
be fully applied the French saying; “Le pouvoir paternel 
est plutot un devoir qu’un pouvoir” (The father’s power 
is more of a duty than a power). 

Anthropology of parenthood. —The old Roman law coined 
a significant phrase; Mater semper certa est, pater incertus, 
which means that the mother’s identity is incontestable, 
not so the father’s. The father’s identity rests on circum¬ 
stantial evidence. In his case there is no such incontestable 
proof as pregnancy and parturition. Blood grouping and 
blood matching may in some cases prove the negative but 
not the positive claim of male parenthood. If, then, though 
equipped with all our modern knowledge of physiology and 
biology, we find it sometimes difficult to decide matters of 
blood relationship, we must exercise the more forbearance 
toward the old primitive notions with regard to a question 
as complicated and mooted as is the problem of fatherhood. 

In the developing ideas of what constitutes physiological 
parenthood, one can distinguish at least three fundamental 
stages. At first, the idea of birth was entirely divorced from 
the necessity of physiological conception. The primitive 
mind could hardly rise to the belief that cohabitation had 
anything to do with fertilization. The Australian tribes of 
Queensland believe that the spirit of a plant enters the body 
of a woman and develops into a child. That intercourse is 
an essential prerequisite of pregnancy could hardly be as¬ 
sumed by those primitive people among whom girl-children 
have free intercourse before reaching maturity and naturally 
escape conception. Visible signs of pregnancy do not occur 
until at least five months have elapsed since conception 
and where sexual relations are more or less promiscuous, 
the possibility of associating these two natural processes^ 
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set apart by a long interval, is indeed too transcendental for 
a mind which argues on the principle of post hoc ergo prop¬ 
ter hoc (taking mere sequence for cause). 

Primitive man was pan-spiritualistic (animistic). The 
spirits of his ancestors dwelt in trees, in stones, in water 
pools, and what not. If a woman came into contact with 
such a spirit, dwelling in a plant in the dense forest or a 
stone in the depths of the river, or tasted of the fruits of 
the “spirit trees,” then she became with child. According to 
some savages, these spirits, the size of a grain of sand, enter 
the body of the mother through the navel and are hatched 
out in the womb. Others believe that a girl becomes preg¬ 
nant if she is exposed to the sun rays during menstruation. 
Among other tribes, even where the father has been credited 
with some function in the business of propagation, his role 
in the act of conception is considered of secondary impor¬ 
tance. “The father only tears the child free by an action 
similar to freeing the fruit from a cocoanut shell.” 

There are many more examples of primitive notions, prac¬ 
tices, and customs attesting to the belief that pregnancy 
is the result of mythical rather than carnal relationship. 
Meeting with certain birds, reptiles, and other animals sig¬ 
nifies the beginning of conception. No one who is familiar 
with the Christian dogma of the virgin birth needs to look 
far back into the primitive world for an illustration of the 
negligible part that actual fatherhood played in the mys¬ 
ticism of procreation. 

In certain savage communities the womb is considered 
a living animal—a tortoise, or a mouse—which leaves the 
body for a jump into the water, and while doing so becomes 
pregnant with child. Among the indigenes of Kap Bedford 
the belief prevails that a boy enters the body of the mother 
in the form of a snake, and a girl in the form of a bird 
(dotterel).'' The association of the mystery of birth with 
*Plos3 and Bartels, op. dt., Vol. I, p. 532. 
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animal appearances has yielded a crop of superstitions still 
found today. In some parts of Asia, the dove is the god¬ 
mother or harbinger of childbirth. The early Christians 
adopted the dove as the symbol of birth. Among the old 
Teutonic races, the stork was the chosen messenger which 
brought the gift of childhood from trees or water springs. 
Our present day stork tale is a survival of barbarian beliefs 
made use of by civilized barbarians for the so-called sex 
education of their children. Water, the origin of all life, was 
the accredited medium among other races. 

The second stage in the development marks some sort of 
recognition of the relationship of cohabitation with the 
onset of pregnancy. It credits the male with some share, 
commonly an accidental one which is restricted in scope and 
is of relative importance. 

Plato, on the other hand, believed that the woman’s con¬ 
tribution to the child is nothing but pure gestation (the 
womb being no more than a cradle), and that the child is 
derived solely from the father. According to Aristotle, the 
female delivers the substance; the male, the dynamic prin¬ 
ciple for propagation. Similar theories of conception fill the 
literature of the Middle Ages, diluted with the observations 
and hypotheses of Hippocrates and Galen. Later, the word 
stimulation w'as resorted to for the ’^dynamic principle” 
of fatherhood. 

Not before the second half of the seventeenth century, 
when Ham discovered the spermatozoa in the seminal fluid' 
could there be a theory like the one propounded by Swam¬ 
merdam, that fertilization is the result of contact between 
ovum and sperma. Spallanzani, in 1768, proved the impor¬ 
tant role of the spermatozoa, but the actual process of fer¬ 
tilization was described by du Barry in 1850, and finally set¬ 
tled biologically by the monumental work of Oscar Hertwig 
in 1875, 

But biology and sociology are two different fields of 
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human endeavor. Biology discovered the father. Social de¬ 
velopment has changed the father into a mother. Indeed, 
father today is more mother than father, in some cases more 
mother than even the mother herself. That there are cases 
where fatherhood goes much farther than the accepted ob¬ 
ligations would imply is proved by many examples. 

Charles Darwin called attention to the fact that the male 
breast is functionally an undeveloped female breast. Some 
male infants, as well as female, secrete so-called “witch 
milk” in the first few days of life. At the onset of a boy’s 
puberty, one may at times find a milk-like discharge from 
his nipples. Moreover, there are men with large bosoms 
whose breasts, even microscopically, differ little from those 
of the female (gynecomastia). Such enormous male breasts 
may be capable of milk secretion. Several instances have 
been observed and reported of fathers suckhng babes. One 
of these stories, related by Humboldt and confirmed by 
Bonpland, tells of a man named Lozano living in the village 
of Arenas in New Andalusia, w'ho at the age of thirty-two 
suckled his baby for five months. The Icelandic sagas and 
Chinese legends abound in similar stories. Schenck reported 
a man who, up to the age of fifty, enjoyed free milk secre¬ 
tion. Abensina saw a similar case of a male whose milk 
secretion was so abundant that it w^as used for the manu¬ 
facture of cheeses. Wenzel Gruber cites a Chippewa Indian 
whose wife was delivered of a child and soon died. It 
chanced that he was isolated from any settlement, having 
got lost hunting; so he gave the child his own breast and 
continued to suckle it for the entire period of normal lacta¬ 
tion. Gruber in later years saw both the father and child— 
by then grown up—and on examining the father’s left 
breast he found its size still of unusual dimensions. 

Bernhard Ornstein reported to the Berlin Anthropological 
Society that in the Greek seacoast village of Galaxidi he met 
a boatmaker, one Elias Kanada, who relieved his tubercu- 
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lous wife of the ordeal of breast feeding by suckling the 
infant from his own breast. His secretion was so abundant 
that he took pains to wipe off his milk-covered breast after 
each feeding. Still other instances could be adduced to 
illustrate the fact of perfect father-motherhood. But the 
analogy goes even farther. 

The beginning of motherhood coincides with a longer or 
shorter lying-in period. Now, though there is no record of 
labor pains occurring in the male, there are primitive usages 
and customs marking the ceremonial lying-in of the male. 
Tylor gave to this strange comedy the name of “couvade.” 

Instead of describing the different forms of couvade, let 
us start with a typical example taken from the Indians of 
Guiana. “The woman works as usual up to a few hours be¬ 
fore birth; she goes to the forest with some women, and 
there the birth takes place. As soon as the child is born, the 
father takes to his hammock and abstains from work, from 
meat and all food but weak gruel of casxava meal, from 
smoking, from washing himself, and above all, from touch¬ 
ing weapons of any sort, and is nursed and cared for by all 
the women of the place. He may not scratch himself with 
his finger nails, but may use a splinter of cokerite palm. 
This goes on for days, sometimes weeks.® 

Couvade, in its many modifications, is in common use 
among the Ainus, Miris, Caribs, Arawaks, Macusis, in Mar¬ 
tinique, Brazil, Malabar, Celebes, Southern India, and many 
other places. In some primitive localities, the husband acts 
as if he were actually experiencing birtii pains; he yells and 
commiserates with himself either solo or in the presence of 
his kin and other sympathetic spectators. At Luan, the hus¬ 
band lives in solitary confinement and undergoes enforced 
fasting for several days. 

Even during the wife’s pregnancy or just before her con- 

® Sir E. F. Im Thum, Among the Indians of Ouiana, quoted by Crawley 
in The Mystic Rose. 
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finement, the husband among certain tribes is enjoined from 
eating certain foods, wearing certain clothes, performing 
certain duties, and touching his wife; and many more taboos 
are enforced on the future father. 

There are several explanations offered for this strange 
custom. It may well represent a dim reflection of the twi¬ 
light of the matriarchate, long since discontinued in practice 
but still observed in the ceremonial of taking the child 
under paternal tutelage. Alternatively, it may be a ruse of 
the primitive mind to “dupe the spirits” who endanger the 
lives of mother and child—a case of sympathetic magic 
through the arts of substitution. If the giving of a new 
name is such a potent factor in changing the fate, per¬ 
sonality, and the blood kinship of the child, couvade unques¬ 
tionably offers a much less inconsistent though much more 
elaborate ceremonial of acquisition and protection. 

Whatever the explanation may be, couvade is unques¬ 
tionably the means of father-child identification. Perhaps, 
after all, one may hazard the guess that this strange mode 
of father-mother-child identification was chosen with the 
view not only of misleading the ancestors’ spirits but still 
more of conquering and appeasing one’s own evil spirit, the 
primitive urge of the brutal male to rid himself of the new 
intruder. In any case, it serves to overcome the ambivalence 
of love-hatred, so potent in the primitive and not unknown 
to the civilized mind. 

The Male Mother .—There seems to be a natural law in 
the development and behavior of all species to the effect 
that the intensity and tenderness of the mother instinct 
is in inverse proportion to the share of the male progenitor 
in the labors of raising and caring for the offspring. The 
tenderness of the female toward her litter and the fierceness 
of her combative instinct against the onslaughts of the male 
are strongly developed in those species in which the male 
either is not interested in his progeny or shows inimical 
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designs toward them. Among the carnivora, the female 
guards her brood from the gluttony of the male. The lioness 
fights and protects her young from the ferocious lion, whose 
wish to devour them must be kept in leash by force and 
constant watchfulness. There are exceptions to this, how¬ 
ever, in which the male is the sole protector of the brood, 
while the female shows no interest whatsoever in them. 
In many fish species the male guards the eggs, the female 
being driven away as soon as she has spawned. A strange 
case of “father-motherhood” has been observed in the sea 
horse (hippocampus). The male sea horse has an abdominal 
receptacle into which the female sea horse drops about two 
hundred eggs. The male then fertilizes the eggs and in forty 
days “gives birth” to a new generation of sea horses. Noth¬ 
ing of the kind has ever occurred in the higher species. 

With the rise of modern culture, the father-mother prin¬ 
ciple reached the pinnacle of its development. In fact, we 
are now witnessing the eclipse of motherhood in favor of 
fatherhood. The modern woman is less the tender mother 
than is the primitive woman. It is related of the Eskimos 
that they scoff at European mothers as being heartless and 
callous. Eskimo mothers declare that a white woman does 
not deserve to have children, since she is so unfeeling as to 
strike them. The women of the Orinoco regions, seeing their 
children ailing, perforate their own tongues with a skewer 
and sprinkle the bodies of their aihng tots with the blood, 
which is believed to have healing powers. Many more exam¬ 
ples could be cited to prove that, with the advance of culture 
and development of individualism, motherhood, instead of 
gaining, has lost some of its potency. Also here, the law of 
compensation enjoys full sway. In the degree and measure 
in which woman has become deficient in her maternal duties, 
the male has assumed the role and functions of motherhood. 

There can be no void in nature, especially not in connec¬ 
tion with the important function of propagation. Hence, 
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nature compensates for the deficiencies arising out of mas- 
culinization of the female by the enhanced feminization of 
the male. We see this demonstrated nowadays in the com¬ 
mon marital disputes in which it is generally the husband 
who insists on having children. 

The decline of the family .—Roger Bacon, the literary 
genius of middle-class pragmatism and industrial empiri¬ 
cism, in a famous epigram thus expressed the function of 
middle-class monogamy; “A wife must be a young man’s 
mistress, a middle-aged man’s companion, and an old man’s 
nurse.” He omitted the most important task; “A wife must 
also be a mother.” The chain of monogamy has been welded 
stronger by the cohesive power of parental duties. Con¬ 
versely, where the link of parenthood has been weakened, 
the chain is as weak as its weakest link. To realize the 
extent of the family decline, one needs only to consult 
modern statistics. 

Raymond Pearl postulated a law according to which “the 
population at first grows slowly, but gains impetus as it 
grows, until it reaches a certain maximum of expansion. 
After the stage of the most rapid growth coeflScient, the 
population increases ever more slowly, until finally there is 
no perceptible growth at all.” ® The last stage is fast ap¬ 
proaching in England and other countries. England has 
today a birth rate of only 16.3 per thousand population, 
probably the lowest in the world; its marriage rate is 15.8 
per thousand. 

In the United States, the present so-called crude birth 
rate obtained by dividing the total birth by the total popu¬ 
lation amounted to 19.7 in 1931. It was 25.1 in 1919 and 
26.6 in 1910. In 1934, there were 2,158,919 live births—a 
rate of 17.1 per 1,000 population and an increase from 16.6 
in 1933, the peak of the depression. Even so, the total num- 

• E. V. Cowdrey (editor), Human Biology and Racial Welfare (Paul B. 
Hoeber), p. 533. 
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ber of births in 1934 was lower by 700,000 than in 1921. In 
1900, the percentage of children less than one year old was 
2.5, against only 1.8 in 1930. In 1930, 30 per cent or nearly 
one-third of all unbroken families (with wives under 45 
years old) . . . had no children at all, or none living at 
home.'^ There are now about 10 per cent fewer young chil¬ 
dren than there were five years ago, compared with 17 per 
cent more persons over 65 years of age. 

Of course, the practice of having “fewer and better chil¬ 
dren” does not disintegrate the family. The writer hardly 
needs to reiterate his firm belief in birth control and in 
its salutary effects on our whole social system; he is at one 
with those who prefer home ties to pigsties. But every 
limitation has its restrictions, and childless families are the 
weakest as regards family sentiment. The child gives as 
much as it receives. The appeal of the child, though a con¬ 
stant drain on parental energy and wits, is a source of 
infinite delight, the mother milk of the family. 

It has been said that nowhere is the role of the father so 
essential as in the field of education. Psychologists maintain 
that the father is even more iinporiant to the development 
of the child’s character than the mother is—this is Jung’s 
contention, for instance. For the child, his father is his God. 
not only because the latter is feared, but also because he is 
“wise.” He is the judge of all accomplishments, the embodi¬ 
ment of conscience, the personification of the superego. He 
is the driving force of cultural development, the voice ever 
whispering “Thou shalt not.” 

Neither can the mother be excused from the function of 
molding the child's character. It seems that nature planned 
to have the fruit not far away from the tree. Nobody can 
make a child so happy as its mother can, and nobody can 
so successfully free a child from his infantile attachment 
by helping him to live through this period fully and truly 

''Recent Social Trends, Vol. I, p. 687, 
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—by living it through with him. The damage is done only 
when the mother cannot free herself from her infantile 
chains and, like a dead weight, forcibly and habitually keeps 
the child down in the scale, not permitting him to reach 
higher contacts of development. 

True, human parents are rarely fit to undertake scientific 
child education. No other branch of human endeavor is 
tainted with so little preparation and fitness as is the busi¬ 
ness of parenthood. We would not entrust our damaged 
automobile to a repair man who had not acquired at least 
the rudimentary principles of automobile mechanics; yet 
we entrust the equipment of children for the gigantic task 
of living to parents who, for the most part, have made a 
mess of their own lives. Fortunately, a human being is not 
a mechanical instrument, and no scientific training can take 
the place of parental intimacy, suggestion, mother love, 
and father guidance. As Professor Groves so well summed 
up the matter: “Most education, even in college and uni¬ 
versity, including the most thoroughgoing laboratory 
investigations, rarely gets down to the emotional life of the 
student himself. Thus it fails to contribute much to the 
pupil’s emotional maturity.” * Children need a home if they 
are to become human beings wdth all the queer, unreason¬ 
able deficiencies, the strength and the foibles that charac¬ 
terize the human species. The present dilemma of marriage 
is principally the problem of how to safeguard the family. 
True, children reproduce and exaggerate the defects of their 
parents—the perversions, the unreasonable and unseason¬ 
able reactions which find expression in daily contacts are 
assimilated by the children like their daily nourishment. 
No doubt the home needs reforming; but one does not 
reform anything by deforming its structure. 

Education, of the educators .—All social reform must start 
with the rebuilding of the home on the basis of the socio- 

« Ernest R. Groves, Marriage (Henry Holt & Co.), p. 465. 
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biologic principles of true, enlightened fatherhood and 
motherhood, without undue suppressions and repressions, 
commissions and omissions. A start has been made in the 
education of parents, not only through preparing young 
women for the duties of future motherhood, but also 
through awakening parents to the realization of their re¬ 
sponsibilities. Courses in parent education are being offered 
in the lower schools and the colleges. There are university 
extension courses for adults, treating the complex subject 
of parent-child education. The National Council of Parent 
Education, with its sixty-one member organizations, the 
Child Study Association, and The Association of American 
University Women provide incentive and material for 
studying the problems of parent-child training. The same 
object is pursued by the Parent-Teacher Associations with 
a total membership of one and one-half million. Some 3,000 
prenatal and child health centers had been established by 
1929, and there are now about 700 child guidance clinics 
throughout the country, supplemented by a net of public 
and private agencies for family and child welfare. 

Forty-four states and the District of Columbia have some 
provision for granting mothers’ aid or widows’ pensions in 
order to save the home. Systematic campaigns and surveys 
are being sponsored by state and national agencies. "In all 
but a few states, child welfare work is one of the major 
responsibilities of a state bureau, division or department, 
but it is impossible to state how effectively these agencies 
operate."» Programs for parent education are arranged by 
the state departments of education in New York, California 
Oklahoma, and Texas. State universities and colleges 
sponsor similar programs. A course in marriage is being 
offered to senior men at the University of North Carolina 
(Groves). In certain cities-Rochester, Pasadena, Cleve- 

Trends, 
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land, and Detroit, for example—parent education forms 
part of the public school system. 

Even with such a promising start as this, however, 
society has barely scratched the surface of the problem. 
Parent education is still a virgin field. It is a fashionable 
phrase today; but it must become far more than a phrase. 
In its realest sense parent education covers the whole scope 
of personality training. Nor is it an easy task to educate 
parents. As a rule, they are the most backward pupils— 
which makes it all the more evssential to insist that all the 
social, private, and public agencies combine to clear a path 
through the wilderness of parental incompetence. 

A great Polish poet once said of the hero of his tale: 
“There was no happiness for him, for there was none in his 
home.” A happy home lays the basis for life’s happiness. 
Before we can hope to decipher the secret longings of the 
child, we must learn to understand the complexities of his 
parents, their innate psychology, their failings, and their 
strength. The best education of children will come through 
the education of their parents. 

The average mother is not only a backward pupil, but 
also slow in seeking the proper advice at the proper time. 
Few mothers realize the essence of time in the education of 
children. The first fi\ e to seven years of childhood are the 
most important nursery years, in which the seeds are planted 
for the development of the child's character and for the 
conditioning of the future adolescent. A few years more 
and she has lost the opportunity of a lifetime. And when 
her cherished dream comes true and she proudly, though 
not without apprehension, leads her grown-up offspring to 
the altar, her privileged position as mother undergoes a 
radical change. The mother has become a mother-in-law. 



XV 

THE MOTHER-IN-LAW 


Give ye up all hope of peace as long as your 
mother-in-law ts still among the living. 

—Juvenal 


THE MOTHER-IN-LAW is the hardy perennial among 
jokes. Both literature and the vernacular abound in witti¬ 
cisms at her expense, and one rarely hears a word of praise 
or appreciation accorded to her. Her defenders, if there be 
any such, are hiding in obscurity, since it seems almost to 
require courage to point out her virtues. The Germans dub 
the Schwiegermutter a Tigermutier (tiger mother), and 
the English saying, “Mother-in-law and daughter-in-law 
are a tempest and a hailstorm,” is scarcely less expressive. 
But sarcasm has its psychological equivalent. There must 
be some ground for the universal ridicule of this universal 
institution. Psychology supplies the key to the riddle. But 
first, what is a mother-in-law? 


Tht two sots of Tnothers-in-Iaw.—TiiQ English term 
mother-in-law originated in the fifteenth century and means 
the mother of the husband or the mother of the wife. 
Thus it is an ambiguous term, failing to discriminate be¬ 
tween the two persons whose functions are by no means 
identical. Socially, at least, their st.anding has never been 
equal. The mutual relationship of the sexes and the scale 
of social evaluation of wife and husband have drawn a 
hue between the status of the husband’s mother and that 
of the wifes mother; and, inasmuch as there never was 
complete equality of the sexes, the respect enjoyed by each 
ot the two mothers-in-law differed accordingly. 
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The poverty of our language in distinguishing the two 
kinds is a real disadvantage. The old Indo-Germanic idiom 
had no separate designation for the husband’s mother-in- 
law. Linguists tell us that this was not universally so. At 
one time but one mother-in-law, the husband’s mother, was 
recognized as Si.'“b. The Russian language preserves a spe¬ 
cial noun for the husoand’s mother, svekrovi, and another 
for the wife’s mother, tjosca. But then, this differentiation, 
though linguistically interesting, does not necessarily prove 
its antiquity. 

In ancient times and among some of the savages living, 
such a distinction was hardly needed. Neither the matri- 
local nor the patrilocal form of society had any use for it. 
We can easily understand that in a raatrilocal marriage, 
where the husband left his own clan for his wife’s, knowing 
one’s husband’s mother was a matter for irrelevant curi¬ 
osity at best. Nor, for that matter, was there room for the 
two mothers-in-law in patriarchal marriages; not to speak 
of still older forms of social organizations. A wife who was 
captured or bought from her parents ceased to have rela¬ 
tionship with her own clan; and, so, in this case too, 
“mother-in-law” meant but one person, the husband’s 
mother. She alone was the matron who counted, to whom 
one had to account. It was not until the establishment of 
the dual relationship of husband and wife as individual 
partners without regard to clannish or gentile origin, that 
the two mothers began to share honors, rights, and disa¬ 
bilities, though not on a level of parity. It was then that 
the need must have arisen to differentiate between these 
two important relatives. 

It was no accident that the first disparaging remarks at 
the expense of the “in-laws” that appeared in Roman lit¬ 
erature applied to the father-in-law, with the husband’s 
mother a sorry second. Apparently, in patriarchal Rome, 
the wife’s mother was of less consequence, and was there- 
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fore neither feared nor respected. Today, the pendulum 
seems to have swung to the other extreme. The biting 
remarks hurled at the mother-in-law apply rather to the 
wife’s mother than to the husband’s. 

However, the notion of the vicious mother-in-law in the 
modern sense does not appear in European literature before 
the fifteenth century, and even then it is principally the 
husband’s mother who serves as a topic for unfavorable 
comments. With the enhanced standing of the wife, her 
mother too gained in power and obnoxiousness. It is then 
that man, in fear of her constant meddling and her uncanny 
influence for evil, began to voice his resentment. Inde¬ 
pendently of the standing and the class distinction that 
each kind of mother-in-law acquired in civilized society, 
there is also a marked difference between the husband’s and 
the wife’s mother psychologically. 

The love-hatred quadrangle .—The two mothers-in-law 
represent two different castes v/ith vested interests of their 
own. The lack of affection between the “in-laws” has a 
phylogenetic and anthropological basis. For the aging 
primitive woman must have looked with fear and regret 
on her blooming rivals—her own daughters and the maidens 
given into her keeping. That this primitive sentiment, sunk 
into the subconscious (race consciousness), is still a potent 
factor, one can judge from the rivalry and hidden jealousy 
between mothers and daughters, more or less successfully 
suppressed by the average mother, but most potent and 
dangerously projected in the various symptoms of psycho¬ 
neurosis. The Electra complex is as strong as the (Edipus 
complex. ^ 


_ In the adjusted mother, this atavistic force of primi¬ 
tive morals and customs is dislodged from the upper strata 
of consciousness into the recesses of the subconscious But 
an emotion repressed or suppressed does not disappear from 
psychic life; it seeks devious bypaths of expre^ion. Th” 
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commonest path chosen for conscious self-expression is 
transference of the original conflict on the representative of 
the young rival who is not an ofi’spring of her own flesh 
and blood, and whose relationship is only a social one. 
Instead of hating the daughter rival because of a secret 
love for her young spouse, it is socially safer and infinitely 
less compromising for one’s wounded ego to interchange the 
roles of the two principal actors by hating the son-in-law 
instead of the “beloved” daughter. That this is not a psycho¬ 
logical theory only is evidenced by the customs preserved 
among certain primitive peoples—in the adoption of strange 
wedding rites, and taboos most rigidly enforced on both the 
mother-in-law and the newly wedded pair. 

Among the Indian tribes on the northwestern shores of 
North America, a future son-in-law who is promised a wife 
as soon as the bride is born must in the interim marry his 
mother-in-law, if she happens to be widowed, and live with 
her until the bride reaches marriageable age. Among other 
primitive peoples, there is complete isolation of son- and 
mother-in-law. A. E. Crawley, speaking of such primitive 
customs, says; “The taboo is also found between wives and 
their fathers-in-law, and, though far less commonly, be¬ 
tween other relations by marriage. . . . but by far the 
commonest form is the mutual avoidance of husband and 
wife’s mother.” ' 

Among the Omaha Indians, the husband is not on speak¬ 
ing terms with his mother-in-law. Among the Boloki, a 
Bantu tribe of the upper Congo, the mother- and the son- 
in-law may never look at each other. Among the Akamba 
of what was British East Africa, if a wife discovered that 
her husband had met her mother, she w'ould immediately 
leave him. Among the Bakerewe, also a Bantu tribe, in¬ 
habiting an island in Lake Victoria Nyanza, in order to 
avoid the mischance of meeting the mother-in-law face to 

'A. E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose, Vol. II, p. 152. 
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face, the precaution is taken by the newly weds of building 
a hut far from the immediate neighborhood of the parents. 
Among certain tribes of East Africa, the young couple may 
not see their in-laws until they have had a child. This 
applies to the Anyanja of East Africa, the Ostyaks, the 
Tscherkesses and other tribes. The birth of a child is, of 
course, an amulet against the husband’s leaving his family. 
In Darfur and among the Bondei, the prohibition of look¬ 
ing at the mother-in-law is extended back to the time of 
the betrothal. Among the Arawaks of British Guiana, a man 
is enjoined from seeing the face of his wife’s mother; hus¬ 
band and mother-in-law must not eat together at the same 
table, nor engage in conversation, nor pronounce each 
other’s name. The injunction not to mention the mother- 
in-law’s name prevails also among the Dyaks in Borneo, 
among the natives in Ceram in the Barbary Archipelago, 
and on the Aaru and Luang-Sermata Island,s. Similar cus¬ 
toms of avoiding the accident of meeting one’s mother-in- 
law, calling her by name, their eating togelher—any one or 
all three prohibitions have been observed among the Bogo, 
the Somali and the Tulus in Africa, among the natives of 
northwest Australia, New Guinea, and others. In some 
tribes, the same prohibition applies also to the father-in-law 
and near relatives. 


These strange customs -which are much more widespread 
among primitive peoples than the few examples cited would 
convey—can be variously explained. But next to fear of 
incest, sexual interference, and other substitute taboos 
there are weighty psychological reasons which account for 
the estrangement of the two cross-generations. 

Th^mfe’s mother.—“Every prohibition conceals a de¬ 
sire. What desire can there be toward a mother-in-law? 
In our time the mother-in-law is a woman in her forties- 
among the early-marrying tribes of primitive society she 
IS m her twenties or thirties. Such ages are not always 
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immune to sexual lure. Some women go through a second 
blooming which endows them with special charms. La 
femme de trente ou quarante ans may become a dangerous 
rival. 

Even at a more advanced age, the so-called “heaute du 
diable” (devilish beauty) has to be reckoned with. As Char¬ 
lotte Perkins Gihnan says: “The only age considered 'safe’ 
is that of the great-grandmother.” No wonder, then, that a 
wife experiences an uneasy feeling in the presence of her 
potential rival, her mother, who not only robbed her of 
her father’s sexual love in childhood, but threatens to repeat 
the same with regard to her husband. In consideration of 
these facts, some sort of sexual quarantine seemed reason¬ 
able from the primitive point of view. That this is no 
insinuation of an extravagant imagination is attested by 
numerous instances of mothers who have fallen in love with 
their sons-in-law. as revealed in cases of compulsive neu¬ 
rosis, following occasionally the acquisition of a handsome 
son-in-law. 

Freud, in his introduction to the arts of psychoanalysis, 
cites a case that throws a glaring light on the kind of 
unconscious desire masquerading in a variety of obsessional 
and thei’efore compulsive acts and beliefs. A brief quotation 
may suffice; “A young officer, home on a short leave of 
absence, asked me to see his mother-in-law' who, in spite 
of the happiest circumstances, was embittering her own and 
her people’s existence by a senseless idea.’’ ^ On painstaking 
analysis, it was found that this otherwdse gentle lady who, 
for some thirty years, had been married to a loving husband, 
was very much infatuated with a certain young man, the 
very same son-in-law’ upon whose urging she came to consult 
Freud professionally. She knew nothing of this infatuation, 
or at least not consciously. But she contrived to invent a 

“ Profo.ssor SiRinund Frcvjd, A General Introduclim to Psychoanalysis 
(Horace Liveriglit, luc.), p. 213. 
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drama of jealousy and persecution which would do credit 
to a Shakespeare, with the result that she all but succeeded 
in wrecking her home and the lives of her dearest and near¬ 
est. This, of course, is not an isolated phenomenon, though 
the picture may not be so pronounced in all cases. 

In still other cases, the opposite may take place. A 
mother-in-law, striving with all her might to suppress an 
unreasonable affection for her son-in-law, will compensate 
with an outbreak of uncontrolled hatred. The ambivalence 
of her subconscious desires makes hatred a welcome veil 
for fervent love. It is certainly a most suspicious symptom 
if a mother-in-law becomes agitated by an all-consuming 
hatred against her new son-in-law. Invectives, pin pricks, 
gross scenes and actual insults are only too characteristic 
of such a family situation. In these tragic or tragi-comic 
exhibitions of mother-daughter rivalry it is not so much 
the wife-daughter as her husband who pays the price of 
discomfort, exasperation, unhappiness, and sometimes of a 
broken-up home. 

The husband’s mother .—Thus far we have been discuss¬ 
ing the wife’s mother. But the husband’s mother, too, has 
an ax to grind. Her relations with her boy are as sex-tinged 
as her boy’s relations had been to her. Psychoanalysis has 
dwelt mostly on the latter, but the (.'(inverse relationship, 
though camouflaged and covered by a crust of social conven¬ 
tion and by the more adolescent psychology of the grown¬ 
up, is no less potent. 

A mother loves her boy and seeks to retain full sway over 
him, even when he has made the necessary adjustment and 
successfully dissolved the ties of mother attachment. But 
though mother attachment may become looser with the 
somatic and psychic adjustments of the boy, the attachment 
on the part of the mother remains a firmly knit bond 
never to be torn completely, and in some instances becom¬ 
ing stronger as time goes on. 
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With advancing years, while the mother’s sexual powers 
wane, her libido flows back to her former fixation. Her boy, 
especially if she is a widow or a disappointed wife and he 
is the only one left, is everything to her. He is her husband, 
her friend, her sole possession, rooted deeply in her heart 
and soul. As long as he is not married he is hers, even if he 
chooses to scatter his precious semen to the winds. As a 
matter of fact, sex relations of her boy with casual acquaint¬ 
ances do not disturb her greatly. They may even produce a 
sort of vicarious gratification, because her son is proving to 
be a man in every respect. 

The scene changes when her son marries. The mere 
thought of his possible marriage is disturbing to her. She 
feels instinctively that in a wife he seeks not only a sex 
partner, but a new mother. The idea of giving up everything 
she possesses is unbearable to her—it simply breaks her 
heart. 

D. H. Lawrence has given us a masterly description of 
this tragic interplay of complexes in his classic novel Sons 
and Lovers. One cannot but sympathize with the disap¬ 
pointed collier's wife for wanting to keep her son all to 
herself, and using all the tricks of a wounded lioness to keep 
her cub securely locked in her paws. She even suggests 
casual love affairs, knowing well that the love of a married 
woman will not jeopardize her own property rights. One 
can only thank the gods, in this case, that she did not live 
long enough to become his wife’s mother-in-law—though 
there was really no fear of that, since her darling boy had 
from infancy been conditioned to permanent bachelorhood. 

All this gives us an insight into the innermost depths of 
the mother-in-law complex as found in the husband’s 
mother. Jealousy, coupled with disappointment over the 
infringement on her sacred property—these are the most 
powerful motives in her life, in comparison with which 
death itself loses its terror. That such a mother-in-law, 
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blasphemed in her most sacred emotional shrine, will prove 
a fury toward her future daughter-in-law is a foregone 
conclusion. She can never compromise. She will stop at 
nothing. The most brilliant daughter-in-law is a disappoint¬ 
ment to her. Her son—so she asserts to whoever cares to 
listen to her wails—deserves a better fate; as a matter of 
fact, he should have married none other than his perfect 
mother. 

Nor is the married son completely freed from his infantile 
attachment. Mother hypnotism can never wear off, even 
when she is in her grave. Her image is engraved in the rock 
bottom of his heart. Her voice is ever present in his ear, 
petting, cajoling, whispering, and encouraging. That the 
newly wed wife feels this intrusion instinctively and 
most painfully is not to be wondered at. She has to fight for 
her love. She has to scrape off the image of the mother-in- 
law, even when the latter is thousands of miles away; in 
fact, even after she is dead. For, as a rule, a dead mother- 
in-law is even more to be feared than a living one. The 
latter can be cajoled into submission and brought to some 
sort of compromise, but one cannot negotiate with the dead. 
And while mother-daughter rivalry may raise a formidable 
obstacle to proper marital relations, the mother-son com¬ 
plex, too, may present a difficult problem to tackle. 

And so we must come to the conclusion that the mother- 
in-law complex, especially the conflict of mother and son, 
is a tragic experience in life—so tragic indeed as to explain 
why fewer witticisms are leveled at the husband’s mother, 
while so many have the wife’s mother for their butt. A 
profound tragedy can never be made into a comedy. But 
this tragedy has several acts, with an anticlimax that may 
not appear until years later. 

TfhB QTOfTidTnothBT, A child has been born into the family 
The mother-in-law has become a grandmother. This fateful 
event has a deep significance in her life, much more perhaps 
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than for the immediate mother who, as we know, enters 
into a new life relationship. Both women experience a 
change of heart. The mother-in-law is no more the aban¬ 
doned, jilted, lonely woman. Nature has given her a 
substitute for her own boy. She now transfers upon the 
infant all her love, her life’s interests, her libido and her 
care; nothing else exists for her. Even the preoccupation 
with her own son becomes weakened, or rather is transferred 
to her grandchild. “Her” baby was reborn. She can fondle 
it again, pet it and spoil it as of yore. Among some primi¬ 
tive peoples, the grandmother even performs the task of 
breast feeding. Among the Arawak in British Guiana 
when, after an interval of years, a second child is born, the 
grandmother nurses him with her own breast milk. Living¬ 
stone reported similar experiences from among the Bechu- 
ana in South Africa, the Atjeh. and others. Among the 
Caucasian Armenians, grandmothers suckle their grand¬ 
children. The Kaffir women, sixty to eighty years of age, 
still do breast feeding (lactatio serotina). On the other 
hand, there are records of mothers-in-law being nursed from 
the breasts of their daughters-in-law. This is brought out 
pictorially and most picturesquely in several reproductions 
preserved from Chinese antiquity. 

Of course, this is not her son, but her son’s baby; but this 
does not make much difference. Psychologically, she iden¬ 
tifies herself with the new bellowing youngster and en¬ 
deavors to be always with him and to live with him. She 
overwhelms him with caresses, kisses, pet names, speaks his 
baby talk; and the baby, too, responds with that pure baby 
love about which poets sing such seraphic rhymes, and 
psychoanalysts know so many gruesome tales. 

No one, not even his own mother, approaches his infan¬ 
tile mind so intimately as does grandmother, who has 
regressed nearest to the baby stage. And so, from her point 
of view, all would be bliss were it not for the interference 
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of that shrew, her daughter-in-law, who {^ain resents the 
intruder’s robbing her of the full possession and love of 
“mother’s baby.” Perhaps, too, the real mother soon realizes 
how much her mother-in-law is spoiling the child—a privi¬ 
lege that every mother jealously reserves for herself. 

And so now, with the child’s entrance into the microcosm 
of the family, the curtain goes up on a new domestic drama, 
a melodrama rather than a tragedy. At any rate, there are 
fewer tears and fewer woes; the dramatic conflict narrows 
and becomes less personal. For, with the advent of the 
child, the mother feels much more secure on the throne; 
with a security such as no potentate has ever known. Her 
husband, who formerly may have sided with his mother, 
now changes his tactics. His father-mother instinct forces 
him into a new attachment, thereby weakening more and 
more the hold which his own mother previously exercised 
over him. His strongest emotions toward his mother are no 
longer love, fear, or obedience to her authority, but pity 
and a certain sense of social obligation which in themselves 
are links too weak to hold the broken chain together. 

The husband is now forced into new adjustments. His 
family obligations rack his brain and his heart, and tax his 
resourcefulness in making ends meet. His occupation or pro¬ 
fession, his toil and sweat, are a constant drain on his wits 
and strength. He even endures the gibes and eccentricities 
of his wife’s mother, whose influence now rises as steadily 
as the influence of his own mother declines. This cannot 
but please his wife, whose position is thereby rendered still 
less vulnerable. She has won the contest, and no longer 
harbors anxiety over her husband’s mother attachment. 
For her, love is no longer a thing to be sought and striven 
for; she now has only to make the most of it, and she can 
well afford to be generous and make some concessions, 
leaving the crumbs of the family table to her “toothless,’’ 
well-nigh vanquished mother-in-law. For the latter is grow- 
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ing older, becoming more stubborn and unmanageable, yet 
also more childish, and her daughter-in-law, with an 
awakened mother instinct, can now more easily be concili¬ 
atory with a fading, broken-down foe. Paraphrasing the old 
Roman adage, “Non vult scire socrus quod juit ante nurus" 
(The mother-in-law does not want to know that at one 
time she too was a daughter-in-law), the daughter-in-law 
begins to realize that, after all, she too must in time assume 
the ungraceful role of mother-in-law, and this prospect may 
hasten the desire for being magnanimous and forgetting her 
past humiliations. 

But that old warrior, the rival mother-in-law (the 
tjosca), rarely forgets and never forgives. As the wife’s 
mother, her star is now in the ascendant, and she intends to 
make full use of her privileged position. Her old instincts 
of domination, never extinguished, are now fanned to fever 
heat. She is in the saddle now, and rides roughshod over 
the whole household, gloating not only over her poor son- 
in-law, but even more over his mother—the rival with 
whom she had to contend for so long for priority. The poor 
old svekrovi (husband’s mother) is now at the mercy of the 
two other women. But before parting with her, let us look 
deeper into her metamorphosis, bodily as well as physical. 

The old woman .—As a rule, the grandmother in our civil¬ 
ization is in the pre-climacteric stage, soon to enter the 
period of bodily decline. On an average, menopause sets in 
at the interim age of forty-five to fifty with symptoms of 
climacteric maladjustment. Change of life brings change of 
heart. She has flushes, a throbbing heart, high blood pres¬ 
sure, neuralgia, changes in hair distribution, and increase 
in bulk. She assumes more masculine (or, to be more exact, 
intermediate secondary) sex characteristics. These climac¬ 
teric symptoms are due to pituitary hyperfunction as a 
result of ovarian deficiency. Due to age, the ovaries become 
sclerosed and atrophic, and fail to counterbalance the 
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pituitary properly. Excess of the pituitary hormones causes 
increased activity of the thyroid and of the adrenals with 
corresponding changes in metabolism, vasomotor instability, 
rise in blood pressure, and in certain women the develop¬ 
ment of secondary male-like sex characteristics—the latter 
being traceable to overstimulation of the suprarenal cortex. 
In some types of physique, the subcutaneous fat disap¬ 
pears; the skin loses its elasticity, it becomes atrophic and 
is covered with creases and loose wrinkles. In the more aged 
the muscles, especially the flexors (benders), gain over the 
extensors (stretchers); the nervous system degenerates; 
they experience tremors, twitchings, and throbs. Even the 
bones become smaller. The carriage is bent, the spine is 
curved and the muscles of the extremities are weakened. 
The prominent parts of the bones protiude or are covered 
with masses of fat. The breasts hang down like empty skin 
flaps. To sum up with Mantegazza; “Without the ortho¬ 
pedics of the tailor, the old woman would look like a shape¬ 
less stalk of ruins, while her nudity in most instances is a 
tragedy.” 

Nor is her disposition any sweeter than her looks. As a 
rule, old people regress to second childhood. They are not 
very congenial company. “The saddest bane of age, I think, 
is this; that old men feel their yeai,s a bore to youth.”® 
The anile woman becomes flighty and unreliable. She is 
moody, experiences spells of manic exuberance and melan¬ 
cholic depression. She is subject to painful, heartbreaking 
yearnings over lost time and squandered years. Though 
quite advanced in age, she would gladly live her flapper 
period all over again. She often courts ridicule with her 
pretentiousness and her mad attempts at pose and poise. 
She may look for love—love of any kind and at any cost, 
even that of scandal and disgrace. In short, she is full of 
painful, nervewracking conflicts. Under those circumstances, 

® Cicero, De Senectute. 
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life with her and near her is a trying task from which 
everybody, even her own flesh and blood, shrinks with dis¬ 
may. She has few friends, and—with some notable excep¬ 
tions—she is not easily tolerated. 

Exceptions and exceplionals .—It may be that we have 
overdrawn the picture. Not all women “become old” nowa¬ 
days. But the jazzing “aged flapper” of today is no less 
a problem than the wizened grandmother of yesterday. 
Temperamentally, she may sometimes prove even more of 
an embarrassment to her kin and kind than the typical 
“old hag.” 

Of course, not every woman passes through the same 
ordeal, at least not at the same age or to the same extent. 
Bartels divides women into the following constitutional 
types differing from each other in the extent and depth of 
senile disturbances. There is. for instance, the “pyknic” 
physique with well-developed hips and fleshy breasts, whose 
climacteric symptoms are less painful and end sooner. Then 
there is the intersexual type, whose climacteric occurs early 
in life, transforming her gradually into a thin, bony type 
of virago. Further, there is the hypoplastic, undeveloped, 
infantile bodily constitution, with small “gracile” uterus 
and scant menses, w’hich matures late or never, and which 
may never reach the stage of a well-developed climacteric 
cycle. And finally, there is the asthenic, ptotic individual 
with uterine prolapse, poor muscular development, varicose 
veins, flat feet, sagging inner organs, and bulging fat, whose 
painful ordeal starts before the onset of the climacteric, 
and may never cease. 

Also, as to the onset of senility, there is no hard and fast 
rule. While some primitive women and those living under 
special climatic conditions fade at ages between 25 and 30, 
the Western European and American types may go on well 
into the sixties without noticeable senile changes. As a 
matter of fact, the cessation of the period does not signify 
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the end of feminine charms or of the onset of somatic de¬ 
cline. There have been exceptional geniuses in life, like 
Mme de Main tenon who, at the age of seventy and over, 
was still adored and pursued by ardent lovers. Anglo-Saxon 
women keep their charms until late in years. But as a rule, 
women begin to show signs of age earlier than that, and the 
matron of over sixty is an elderly woman, especially after 
a careworn and laborious life. 

But the deepest tragedy of the aging mother-in-law, 
or, for that matter, of aged people in general, is their over- 
confidence in their own judgment despite their evident 
decay in body and often in mind. Their unyielding attitude 
of righteousness, their firm conviction that they alone have 
prudence and wisdom, their orthodoxy and stubborn con¬ 
servatism—all these generate resentment and revolt in the 
younger generation. One is reminded of a saying of Roche¬ 
foucauld: “Old people are quick in offering good advice 
by way of consoling themselves for no longer being able to 
offer bad examples.” 

Of course, it is not always true that their long experience 
goes unappreciated. Among some Indian tribes, the old 
woman is the real dictator who elects and supervises the 
chiefs of the tribe, and dethrones tlu' miscreant after due 
warning. She is also the oracle of the assembly, to whom 
the younger folk listen respectfully and whom they obey. 
But this applies to so-called matrilocal society. In our own 
times, age has lost much of its awesomeness. Modern cul¬ 
ture is too young to be kept in obedience by the aged. Old 
wisdom is discarded for new adventure and youth resents 
the intrusion of the shadow of age. 

If only the aging grandmother would confine herself to 
her own problems and refrain from meddling in other 
people’s business, then she would no doubt be less of a 
nuisance. But if she did, the eternal quadrangle of husband, 
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wife, and two mothers-in-law would lose many of its amus¬ 
ing qualities. Perhaps, after all, we should miss the farcical 
entr’actes in the marital drama, and should actually long 
for a bit of the good old days of humoresque mother-in-law. 



XVI 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF WOMAN 


Tout prendre au eirieux et rien au tragique> 


IN READING the literature on the subject of woman, one 
stumbles on a variety of conflicting views, ranging from 
authorities who maintain that mentality knows no sex to 
those alleging that a particular sex has no mentality. There 
is, however, a striking unanimity in the belief that women 
are the serfs of emotion, while men are the lords of reason. 
Auguste Comte, who was positive of everything, was sure 
that women are the “emotional sex” par excellence. W. 
Liepmann considers woman’s emotionalism or “irrita¬ 
bility” a part of her physiologic vulnerability, inherent in 
the female germ plasm, beginning with the egg cell and 
increasing in the course of individual development. Some 
will no doubt deny this sweeping generalization with the 
counterclaim that the emotional sex is really the turbulent 
male and not the placid female. One may argue either way; 
it all depends on the interpretation one places on the phrase 
“emotional sex.” As we are concerned here with mental 
reactions and not with reactionary mentalities, we shall 
proceed to an analysis of psychological fundamentals with¬ 
out subscribing to either creed—that of the “fundamental¬ 
ists” or that of the “modernists”—in this mooted domain 
of woman psychology. 

It is clear from the outset that two people, thinking on 
the same subject and arriving at the same conclusion, may 
yet differ in their ability to think. No two people are quite 
alike, and no two thinking processes are fully identical in 
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all details. In one case the mental images are extremely 
vivid and the final judgment is clear-cut and well-balanced; 
in the other, though the conclusion may be correct, the 
premises are fogged, hazy, or shaded. In still other instances, 
the judgment may become warped and sidetracked through 
improper evaluation of the material on hand. There 
is more than one element entering into the art of thinking. 
Certainly, there is no thinking without feeling or “affect,” 
or what is commonly called emotion. Emotion lends color 
to our mental processes, and in this sense the most abstract 
conclusion is emotional. Yet there is a difference between 
what we call abstract thinking and emotional thinking; the 
difference may be one of degrees—with the implied under¬ 
standing, however, that a degree in psychology may mark 
a world of difference. We then speak of subjective or 
affective thinking, and objective or abstract thinking. 

To mention but two extremes; “affective” thinking is 
loose, “autistic” thinking, dream-like and highly imagina¬ 
tive, as contrasted with directed, objective and discerning 
thinking. The latter, though not necessarily correct in its 
conclusions, is direct, fact-finding, sharp and clear, while 
the former is vague in factual material, wistful, and incon¬ 
clusive. 

Moreover, intense emotional motives have a tendency to 
become “truncated” or separated from the original goal. A 
miser loves gold, not for what he may procure with it, but 
for the sole pleasure of amassing the useless metal in his 
coffers. Thus, from being a mere tone accompanying mental 
activities, emotion may sound the keynote of a separate 
instrument playing its own tune. One could write volumes 
on the betrayal of the emotions. 

Nor is this the only stumblingblock in the path of 
“affective” thinking. Our conscious life, “the act of knowing 
or thinking” or the function of reasoning, forms but a small 
part of our mental processes. The vast majority of strivings 
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and impulses are irrational, half-conscious, or quite un¬ 
conscious. Consciousness, the bright daylight of the intellect, 
has a limited field. It is supplied with the material stored 
up in foreconsciousness, which may be compared to dim 
daybreak, and from the deeper subconscious strata of the 
mind, whose obscurity is only occasionally rent by a stray 
beam of half-dim reflection. From this it will be readily 
understood that consciousness has a narrow range, capable 
of retaining comparatively few images or perceptions at 
the same time. However, thanks to the mobility of the 
associative powers of the mind, a vast material can be 
drawn upon from the well of foreconsciousness, which con¬ 
tains memory traces more or less readily accessible. Those 
lying in the level of the unconscious strata aie either totally 
inaccessible to the realm of conscious mental processes, or 
are prevented by barriers of repression from being reached. 
These barriers must be broken down or scaled under dis¬ 
guise before a forbidden piece of thought material can 
become conscious. 

Now women, like men, possess a vast store of experiences 
in the “vaults” of memory. However, the average woman’s 
mentality is more affective than the average man’s. Be¬ 
cause of her deeper affective states, “free” mobility of asso¬ 
ciations is interfered with. Impressions accompanied by a 
strong emotional tone have a tendency to persist and 
dominate all others. As Heymans succinctly says: “Women 
have a deep but narrow range of consciousness.” And Otto 
Gross ^ gives the following description of the mechanics 
of a “deep but narrow ‘consciousness.’ ” The deep narrow 
type has “difficulty in apprehending and elaborating outer 
stimuli, especially if numerous and disparate; embarrass¬ 
ment and unpracticalness; dissolution of the spiritual per¬ 
sonality into single large systems of ideas which is each in 
itself closely connected, highly developed, and deeply 

^ Die cerebrale Sekundarfunktion (Leipzig, 1902). 
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rooted, but which are defectively associated between each 
other. . . 

If this were the only possible reaction flowing from 
woman’s higher affectability, the general effect would be 
rather unfavorable on the whole. But curiously enough, by 
this same greater affectability, woman’s mind is also more 
impressionable. Her superior imaginative powers lend plas¬ 
ticity to what would ordinarily be undue rigidity of the 
emotional range of mentality. Impressionalism counter¬ 
balances conservatism, and her rich imagery widens the 
limited mobility of affect-bound thought elements. Between 
these two extremes, like the swing of the pendulum, oscil¬ 
lates woman’s psychic life. It is her privilege to change her 
mind; but it is also her birthright to cling stubbornly to 
deeply ingrained, emotionally toned ideas and patterns of 
thought. Conservatism on the one hand, and superstition 
and credulity on the other, are both deeply rooted in 
woman’s psychology. She is the typical revolutionary con¬ 
servative. 

Are vx)men intellectualf —It is futile to measure the 
mind, the most complex of all complexities, by the tempting 
method of deduction from one facultative principle. The 
mind is the most fluid, the most plastic,' medium in the 
world. No matter how much disturbed it may become, it 
always seeks its own level. The greatest marvel of the mind 
is this very thing, its wondrous adaptive ability, its syn¬ 
thetic power of welding together into one organic whole 
the most disparate, exclusive, and inclusive elements of 
thought and feeling. 

To say that woman’s mind is “lower” or “higher” in 
comparison with man’s is pure nonsense. To say that men 
are the sole possessors of genius and to concede condescend¬ 
ingly to woman the crumbs of talent is no less presumptu¬ 
ous. If statistics are of any value at all they indicate that 
the mean averages are rather in favor of woman’s mentality. 
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There are perhaps fewer female “geniuses” crowding the 
highest scale of mental achievements, but there are also 
fewer imbeciles and idiots among females than among 
males. Keeping in mind what we have said about woman’s 
innate disposition as the mother of the race, we shall not 
have to resort to risky generalizations about woman’s “men¬ 
tal inferiority.” Woman is the procreative type of the 
species, which leaves her less energy for purely “productive” 
or creative flights. All this has nothing to do with mental 
superiority or inferiority. 

Despite today’s intelligence and ability tests, the fact 
remains that the mind has no scales. There may be differ¬ 
ences of grade or shade in this or that faculty, but the mind 
as such is something sui generis, so intricate a unit that all 
quantitative measurements are obsolete from the outset. 
If, then, in the following pages we attempt to scale the 
hills of comparative analytical p.sychology as applied to 
woman vis a vis man, it is with the full understanding of 
the inadequacy of this method of approach, and no general 
grading is intended or possible. The very language of com¬ 
parison is misleading. Man being chosen as the measure of 
comparison, woman, by her very position on the scales, 
must as a matter of course appear at a disadvantage. 

Of all the mental gradings which in the last forty or 
fifty years have claimed our attention more clamorously 
than meritoriously, the experimental analysis of Miss 
Thompson ® excels in precision and aptitude of presenta¬ 
tion. A few of her conclusions deserve special mention. 

On the whole, Miss Thompson confirms the thesis ex¬ 
pressed above as to the higher affectability of woman, 
stressing at the same time woman’s greater tendency 
toward inhibiting her motor expressions. This coincides with 
what we have said of the function of repression in women. 

2 Helen Bradford Thompson, The Menial Trails of Sex (University of 
Chicago Press, 1903), 
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Miss Thompson also confirms Sumner’s conclusions to the 
effect that belief in presentiments, omens and superstitions 
is more prominent among women than among men. Women 
are more inclined to day-dreaming and more readily appear 
embarrassed. They also have a stronger tendency toward 
religious belief. 

Women have keener senses, except for the sensation of 
pain, a keener discrimination of lifted weights and of tastes, 
especially the stronger tastes. Woman’s perception is rather 
visual than auditory. Her memory is colored with visual 
images. She has a sharper sense of color discrimination. 
Men excel in brightness of vision, women in color vision. 

Passing from the sensations to the higher intellectual 
level, we find ourselves on much less firm ground. In its 
biological aspect, intelligence has been defined as the 
"capacity for making new adaptations.” Intellect implies 
native intelligence plus acfiuisition of knowledge. 

It is a common view that intelligence represents the 
capacity of abstract thinking. However, there are “various 
levels of intellectual faculties.” One of these faculties is 
memory. Memory, as we have intimated, is the storage 
room of the mind, and a good memory' is one of the assets 
of higher intelligence. Still, the two of them—intelligence 
and memory—are not synonymous. For intelligence is a 
creative, eductive capacity, while memor\' is rather a repro¬ 
ductive one. There are photographic minds that can repro¬ 
duce exactly what has been stored up in memory, without 
the ability to weigh, w'eed, and shift; while there are 
creative minds with limited storing power. As Aristotle so 
well said: “In the one [with less retentive power] there is 
too much fluidity; in the other, too much density.” 

The same applies to another precondition of correct intel¬ 
ligent thinking, i.e., attention. This is the ability to shut 
out interfering impressions and to hold on persistently to 
the subject matter to the exclusion of the irrelevant and 
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unimportant. It is a conative, voluntary effort at thinking 
and perception. Still, too much attention lavished on one 
subject may shut out other considerations of equal impor¬ 
tance. A typical example is the “absent-minded professor” 
who, absorbed in his problems, is blind to the world and 
often seems as helpless as a child. 

Women have both: a good and often phenomenal mem¬ 
ory, and a strong power of attention, especially toward 
emotionally toned perceptions and ideas. However, while 
we may fully admit that intellectual processes stand in 
close relation to attention and memory, these do not con¬ 
stitute the kernel of intelligence. Seen in its proper per¬ 
spective, intelligence is a conscious mental effort, an innate ^ 
ability to recogni 2 e relations of likeness and disparity; to 
focus attention on selected ideas and associations to the 
exclusion of others; to weigh them and balance them 
according to their comparative values; and to educe a more 
or less lucid, logically warranted conclusion. 

It thus becomes evident that intelligence, which is com¬ 
posed of conative (voluntary) and affective elements, but 
which is above all a cognitive process, has many variables 
and at least one irreducible factor which serves as the 
common denominator of all thinking processes. We may 
rightly assume this to be the central power of all thinking, 
something like that general thinking ability which Spear¬ 
man regards as the elementary indivisible unit of mental 
energy. 

Every mental ability is composed of these two factors: 
one which represents universal thinking ability, and another 
which is specific for each ability. The former is the real 
cognitive aspect of mental activity, abstracted from the 
dominant influence of the affective and the conative aspects 
of the thinking faculty. 

Now, comparing the general intelligence of men and of 
women, one finds that the reasoning power of the two is 
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“just about level.” To quote Spearman as authority; with 
regards to the cognitive ability “the two sexes cross and 
re-cross in a way and to an extent that—even if significant 
at all—is at any rate so small as to be negligible for most 
purposes.” ® Sex influences character, and character deter¬ 
mines the extent of mental interests. These interests focus 
the attention of the mind on certain emotionally toned ob¬ 
jects and ideas, thereby profoundly influencing the thinking 
process. But if we try, theoretically at least, to separate 
these specific abilities from general intelligence, we find but 
a very negligible difference in the truly cognitive abilities 
of man and of woman. We may, then, reiterate our conclu¬ 
sion : woman is not poorer in intellectual powers than man. 
It is only in the realm of specific abilities, where special 
aptitudes and interests are chiefly important, that quali¬ 
tative or quantitative differences appear and lend color to 
the mental activities and achievements of either sex. 

Rejerences and differences .—Unless we strictly adhere to 
this line of argument, we shall lose our bearings in the flood 
of opinions without ever being able to escape the whirlpools 
of sweeping generalization. How far one may get off one’s 
course is seen in such opinions as the following; 

To start with. Dr. Arabella Kenealy maintains that 
woman “remains at core a creature of instinct” while man 
is a creature of reason. Briffault, who otherwise is more 
partial to woman, makes the gratuitous assertion that 
“women are constitutionally deficient in the qualities that 
mark the masculine intellect.” And we could go on endlessly 
with quotations like these, from writers who for the most 
part concern themselves not with what woman is, but with 
what they would like her to be. 

Dr. Oskar Schultze, for instance—co-author of that im¬ 
portant book, Das Weib —comes to a number of conclusions, 
some of them sound and painstakingly controlled by fact 

® C. Spearman, The Abilities of Man (The Macmillan Co., 1927), p. 389. 
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and observation, others as dogmatic as this: “Woman's 
lack of sense for the abstract cannot be much altered by 
education or instruction, because it is rooted in woman’s 
physiological structure.” In this connection, we must 
not fail to mention Mr. Ludovici’s Vindication or Mr. 
Mencken’s Defense of Women. If woman, by some act of 
providence, could acquire that exquisite masculine “sense 
of the abstract,” she might perhaps start out on the “new 
road of thinking” with the prayer “God save us from our 
vindicators!” 

One of the few exceptions deserving special consideration 
is Burt, who does not give to men the monopoly of the 
domain of reason, but adds significantly; “Girls excel in 
patient and persevering analysis, in attention to minutiae 
and details, in jumping to presumptive conclusion.s, in con¬ 
structing concrete hypotheses or picturing definite situa¬ 
tions by the aid of the imagination, and, above all, in 
rapidly extracting the meaning of printed statements and 
in formulating their solutions in words. 

“Boys tend to be more methodical in their thought 
processes, and more critical of their own conclusions; they 
are less wordy and less diffuse; they appear less prone to 
commit logical fallacies, and more resistant to the sugges¬ 
tions embodied in phrase and form of statement.” * 

A real contribution to the psychology of woman is a book 
of the noted Dutch psychologist, Professor G. Heymans of 
Groningen, available in German translation under the title 
Die Psychologie der Frauen.’^ Heymans did not rely on 
hearsay. He enlisted the services of university professors, 
teachers, investigators, etc., from three of the most enlight¬ 
ened European centers of culture and learning. To avoid 
repetition, we shall recapitulate just a few of his salient 

* Quoted by Speannan, op. cit., p. 390. 

' Second edition, Heidelberg, 1924. 
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conclusions based on extensive statistical material and pre¬ 
sented with keen insight. 

The results of school examinations are notoriously poor 
indexes of mental capacity. Yet it is suggestive that the 
majority of educators interrogated on this point agree that 
women students show “more uniform combinations of asso¬ 
ciations and are less easily attracted by conceptions which 
lie somewhat off the main road.’’ Thanks to their persever¬ 
ance, patience, discipline, orderliness, conscientiousness, 
study and better memory, women students obtain better 
marks at examinations in all branches of university work. 
Men excel in laboratory wf)rk. Women are quick to grasp a 
problem, learn by heart easily, but are slow in arriving at 
spontaneous solutions. They fail (comparatively, of course) 
in manual aptitudes and motor ability. They excel in lan¬ 
guages and trail behind in mathematics. 

Not many will be inclined to accept Heyraans’ conclusion 
that “in the woman student one misses the presence of a 
lively interest [life intere.st] in the subject of her study . . . 
[and that] she lacks love for her profession,” though some 
of us will more readily subscribe to the final comment that 
“cold, bloodless abstractions are inwardly repugnant to 
women.” ® But then, abstract thinking is not the only ladder 
to the pinnacle of judgment, that apex of all right thinking. 

Woman’s intuition .—The crowning act of intelligence is 
judgment. Hollijigworth describes judgment as a “yes or 
no consciousness.” Whatever may be the salient feature of 
its cognitive function, it is more than an act of thinking. 
“Judgment converts doubt to belief” (INIcDougall) and, as 
such, is part of the entire personality complex. 

Judgment is based on retentive memory, emotions, past 
experiences, mental complexes, or a system of sentiments 
and beliefs previously established, and everything else that 
fashions character. The will to believe and to determine 

® Op. cit., pp. 138, 146. 
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belief has a great influence on the will to judge. If that be 
so, then surely in judgment we have presented the wo e 
woman,” meaning of course her psychological identity, as 
woman good judgment? 

Many of us know personally men of high repute w o 
never decide on important business until they have con¬ 
sulted their wives. I know some who have larnented or 
the rest of their lives their disregard of woman’s counsel. 
Mencken has aptly said that women are the realists o 
life, and so they are. Trained phylogenetically to take care 
of her brood, woman has her feet more firmly on the ground, 
is more careful of the welfare of her dependents, and in¬ 
clined therefore to be more realistic in matters of daily 
routine than the male. This is due to her distrust of 
abstractions and of risky schemes. “Her biotonus tends to 
reality.” She takes life as it actually is and trusts to her 
uncanny instinct of sensing correct relations. A man prides 
himself on his superior ability in abstract thinking; a 
woman has confidence in her intuition. 

There are several ways of explaining the difference be¬ 
tween abstract and intuitive thinking. Gross ingeniously 
divided our cognitive dispositions into primary and sec¬ 
ondary functions; the primary function is fully conscious, 
the secondary includes the entire p.i^t history of the indi¬ 
vidual mind, determining the present and the future, and 
constituting the fundamental unity of that mind. Judgment 
is the product of both functions, and it is correct “when 
both constituents are properly balanced.” Neither abstract 
thinking nor intuition can claim the sole privilege of being 
either the primary or the secondary function. Yet, inasmuch 
as intuition is less “conscious” than abstract thinking, we 
may assume that it derives its mysterious power from the 
secondary function. 

McDougall defines intuition as “implicit, unanalyzable 
perception.” Judgment is formed without deep analysis of 
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the subject matter, without prolonged deliberation and 
without hesitation. It comes aU ready made from the 
“depths of the mind.” Though neither abstract thinking nor 
intuition constitutes a monopoly of one sex only, for argu¬ 
ment’s sake let us credit the male with the power of abstract 
thinking, and the female with intuition. We may then con¬ 
struct the following schematic modalities of arriving at a 
conclusion. The male analyzes, the female synthesizes. 
Whereas the male loses him.self in deep analysis, thereby 
only too often missing the essential in the multitude of 
side issues, the woman receives from her foreconsciousness 
(secondary function) a complete synthetic picture of all the 
circumstances. She perceives with a foreknowledge of the 
end result. Her judgment is dominated by goal perceptions. 
She is less concerned with principles and more with results. 

The laws of logic are, of course, the same for men and 
for women, but women have a finer appreciation of intricate 
situations and complex personalities, and are admirably 
adapted to the nuances of life—much more so than the 
male, who operates from abstract motives. Her judgment, 
being synthetic from the outset, is often a sure hit; whereas 
man’s analytical thinking, the more selective process of cold 
reasoning, may prove a “deliberative” failure. Les femmes 
arrivent dc plcin saut, ou n’arrivent pas."' In other words, 
woman’s thinking ability, being less abstract, is more 
“adapted to life’s curves, while man’s is more straightfor¬ 
ward and angular.” Or, to quote another simile, “Woman’s 
thinking is realistic, man’s cubic.” 

Analytical thinking is, of course, much more elaborate, 
more conscious, and more refined. But, alas!—one little mis¬ 
calculation or undervaluation of a single premise, and the 
whole house of cards tumbles flat. Woman “feels” her judg¬ 
ment and plunges her feelers to the core of the matter. She 
sees the whole where man weighs the parts. 

’’ Marion, Psycholagie de la jemme (Paris, 1900). 
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Of course, everything has a limit. Against certain kinds 
of “intuition” one must guard oneself as warily as from 
mere juggling with abstracts. Each particular way of truth¬ 
finding has its own field of application to which it is best 
adapted. For life is not a science, but an art. Certain situa¬ 
tions call for the ingenuity of the artist, others demand 
rather the analytical powers of the abstract “scientific” 
mind. In metaphysics, I trust the man. In physics—by 
which is meant the intricacies of life’s realities—women 
have a better understanding of the exigencies of the 
immediate environment. “Woman is nearer the ground” 
(Paracelsus). Her mental disposition is in complete agree¬ 
ment with her natural function of reproduction. Being the 
mother of life she is more sensitive to the exigencies of life, 
highly subjective, and at the same time cunningly realistic. 

Can woman laugh ?—A further trait of woman’s mental¬ 
ity—and again it must be emphasized that “woman” is used 
here solely as a generic term and is not meant to apply to 
individual women—is what, in default of a better word, 
we may call her “lack of humor.” This is closely connected 
with her peculiar mental structure, described Iry that para¬ 
dox “subjective reahsrn.” 

It has been said, with much justification, that man is the 
only animal who laughs. An ape grijis; a child smiles with 
satiety; but only man can laugh, laugh at his own failings 
and misfortunes either good-humoredly or heartbreakingly. 
This is so profound a distinction that man really ought 
to be called not Hoino sapiens but Homo ridens. It need 
hardly be pointed out that not every laugh is humorous, 
and not every wit a humorist. Wit is essentially the laughter 
of “high spirits”; the expression of an untroubled person¬ 
ality seeking diversion in playfulness of the “wits.” Humor 
is much more than that. It springs from the depths of the 
innermost self and has all the earmarks of an elemental 
force. It is more creative than recreational. Nietzsche, who 
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had the profoundest psychological insight into the failings 
of man, said in his Will to Power: “Perhaps I know best 
why it is man alone who laughs; he alone suffers so deeply 
that he had to invent laughter.” It is with this kind of 
humor, the true Galgenhumor (humor of the gallows), that 
we are here concerned. 

There are many bcjoks on humor—some of them 
humorous, some serious, others silly. Bergson expressed 
a great truth in writing of laughter: “Several have defined 
man as ‘an animal which laughs.’ They might equally well 
have defined him as an animal which is laughed at; for if 
any other animal, or some lifeless object, produces the same 
effect, it is alw'ays because of some resemblance to man, of 
the stamp he gives it or the use he puts it to.” ** As a matter 
of fact, there is little difference between the two. Only a 
man who is amusing enough to bo laughed at and who, at 
the same time, can laugh at his own weaknesses and fail¬ 
ings, can make other people laugh with his shafts of humor. 
Inwardly, every master comedian is a master tragedian. 
I once knew a famous comedian who made half the conti¬ 
nent laugh to tears and who, in the end, laughed himself 
into a sanatorium because of mental tlepression and suicidal 
mania. I knew this man well—in the \Yay that a sympa¬ 
thetic doctor knows a patient who has been under his care 
for years—and I have never met a more unhappy man in 
life and a more genial wdt on the stage. 

Every humorist is a sentimentalist. But being senti¬ 
mental is not the same thing as being emotional. Bergson 
was overemphasizing the incompatibility of laughter and 
emotion when he declared that “laughter has no greater foe 
than emotion.” True, a highly emotional person cannot en¬ 
dure the strain of the comic, which demands “a momentary 
anesthesia of the heart” (Bergson). But this is due not so 
much to the depth of pain or pleasure, or to the handicap 

® Henri Bergson, Laughter (The Macmillan Co.), 1928. 
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of despair, as to the obstinate resistance to motion of emo¬ 
tionally toned associations. Time is of the essence of the 
comic. Humor must be swift, like a lightning flash, with 
no apparent purpose, but expressed for sheer joy {pour rien, 
pour le plaisir). A wit must be subtle and daring, without 
undue strain, labor, or laboriousness. Heavy-toned associa¬ 
tions require a long period of incubation, too long to suit 
the light-winged humor. This alone would disqualify the 
“emotional sex” from being counted among the master 
humorists. 

True, humor is also acting, and acting is woman’s forte. 
Yet there is a cardinal difference between the humorist and 
the comedian in the strict sense, in that the humorist is 
author and actor, creative and recreative at the same time, 
while the comedian is nothing but actor. Woman, endowed 
with a highly sensitive gift of intuition, has a fine power 
of feeling out situations and personalities, and of repro¬ 
ducing these on the stage. But—and this is her principal 
handicap—in the business of humor, she cannot bring her¬ 
self to be plot and actor in one person. Intuition stops at 
the doorstep of her own personality. She can laugh at 
others, and make others laugh at the expense of a third 
person; but she cannot make a laughing stock of herself 
before an audience. She is too partial to herself and too 
much absorbed in her own personality to give free play to 
self-derogation and irony. This may be due—though only 
partially due—to her deeply wounded feeling of inferiority. 

Humor is a gift, absorbed with one’s mother’s milk. But 
this greatest gift of the gods to poor, unhappy humanity is 
not distributed indiscriminately. Woman’s natural calling 
and station in life are too precious and too serious to be 
interfered with by irony, either grim or kindly. Also, humor 
is acting, but not conducive to action. In fact, the most 
deadly poison to decisive action is that precious narcotic 
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of the mind in an overdose. It undermines certainty of 
motive, surety of belief, and authority of judgment—all 
of the things that nature so lavishly bestowed upon woman. 
In fine, woman has too much sense to enjoy having a sense 
of humor. 

“Woman always has her will .”—It is a timeworn fallacy 
that women have less will power than men. Many a pseudo¬ 
scientific castle has been built upon this fallacious molehill. 
As a matter of experience, woman is all action. Here we 
might quote—in translation—what Marion so beautifully 
expressed in the more plastic French language: “Woman 
is never indifferent; not a moment passes without her lov¬ 
ing or hating a thing or a person, without her having some 
emotional reaction in her heart.” Emotion implies not only 
intensity of feeling, but also intensity of drive. It is only 
when emotion reaches a certain degree of spasmodic rigidity 
that it ceases to be an energizing factor and becomes some¬ 
thing like a paralytic stroke. Quoting Hamlet; "The vio¬ 
lence of either grief or joy, their inactures with themselves 
destroy.” However, except for such surges of contrasting 
emotions as threaten to drown action, emotion as a rule 
serves as a spur to conation. Consequently, the “emotional 
sex” is all set for action. 

Once her mind is made up. woman knows no doubt. She 
may have fears; she may show timidity; but she has no 
doubt as to what she wants, though she sometimes wants 
what she doubts that she ought to have. She clings to her 
purpose stubbornly. That this is so, one can learn from 
many signal instances of woman’s perseverance, her assi¬ 
duity, and her phenomenal capacity for work. She has a 
certain singleness of purpose that admits no compromise. 
She always takes the direct route; while man, for con¬ 
venience’s sake, prefers the long-winding spiral of “reason¬ 
ing out” all the possible consequences before embarking on 
a certain plan of action. 
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But singleness of purpose and tenacity of goal are not 
to be confused with immutability of purpose. For it is the 
salient characteristic of emotion to be affectively deep- 
rooted and yet intellectually shallow. Man makes up his 
mind slowly, taking all his bearings, and then pursues his 
task cautiously and deliberately but unremittingly. A 
woman is quick in decision and explosive in action, only to 
make a complete about face when the basic emotion has 
exhausted itself. For here again her greater impression¬ 
ability and excitability make themselves felt. 

This is best observed in woman’s prime domain—love. 
A woman in love is the most unreasonable creature in the 
world. She will sacrifice herself to the point of madness. 
But woe unto the man who has fallen from her graces! A 
woman in love is a perfect masochist, while a woman out 
of love is an accomplished sadist. The same attitude can 
be observed in other more or less vital situations. Her 
emotions control her actions. Her impressionability—to 
which corresponds, in her conative disposition, enhanced 
agility—may shift the goal from plane to plane. With the 
shifting of purpose, the focus of her interests weakens, but 
not her will to action toward a new goal. 

From a practical viewy)oint, a woman is always active 
(impatiently polypragmafic) even wnen doing nothing; an 
engine forever charged with and discharging energy; a 
perpetuum mobile. Anyone w'ho has observed the amount of 
a woman’s activities as she discharges her obligations as 
wife, home maker, and mother, weighed down by a host 
of exhausting details, must admire her unrelenting energy, 
her almost unlimited working capacity. 

If one compares the efforts of girl students in high schools 
and colleges with those of boy students, the iron tenacity 
and irrepressible zeal of the girl as contrasted with that of 
the boy becomes at once apparent. But let there come the 
call to mating—from some Romeo, worthy or unworthy. 
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who succeeds in captivating her imagination and above all, 
her heart—and she will promptly throw aU her books into 
the wastebasket and start off with the same zeal and emo¬ 
tional fire along the new road, this time the road to 
matrimony. 

Being impressionable and agile, woman cannot endure 
loneliness. She is talkative, garrulous, engaging, sympa¬ 
thetic, helpful, and ready to serve. This ought, it would 
seem, to single her out for ideal friendship with her own 
sex. Yet there are few examples of lasting feminine friend¬ 
ships. Women are too emotional, too self-centered, too ex¬ 
acting to remain friends for long. They lack the quality— 
which Cicero considered of the utmost importance in 
friendship—that “the superior and the inferior should stand 
on a basis of equality.” * 

It is different when friendship is contemplated from the 
viewpoint of heterosexual relations. Here woman is capable 
of an impersonal devotion to her man that can hardly be 
matched. How much love is mistaken for friendship, how 
much friendly intercourse degenerates into the intercourse 
of friends—these ought to remain a secret between friends. 
It is no secret, however, that a woman whose love is lav¬ 
ished on one man has nothing left in terms of friendship 
for any other. All her emotional life is vested in or wasted 
on that single or singled out individual. Only man can 
divide his personality into many different compartments. 
Woman’s mind is “mono-mental.” There is room for one 
and no more. And if there be room for more, then one can¬ 
not escape a slight suspicion that there is no place for 
anyone. 

The psychology of woman, as pictured somewhat 
schematically in this and the preceding chapters, explains 
many puzzling attitudes of this most elusive sex. What we 
witness in everyday life—the play of unexpected emotional 

» Cicero, De Amicitia. 
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reactions and perplexing passionate outbursts, level-headed 
realism and deep mysticism, the hunt for the new and the 
fashionable on the one hand and stubborn conservatism on 
the other; cringing intimacy and arrogant viciousness—all 
this is more than emphasized in women when they act under 
compulsive duress or in impulsive situations. 



XVII 

THE ANGEL, THE GOSSIP, AND THE CRIMINAL 


I. THE ANGEL 


Women run to extremes; they are either better 
or worse than men. 

—Je.\n de la Buuyere 


THAT woman is in league with the devil needs little 
argument, even for some of those who do not believe in the 
devil. “She is a devil of a woman” does not necessarily 
imply anything derogatory. In fact, it is often meant as a 
compliment, implying a certain flavor of mischievous 
piquancy and voluptuous aggressiveness. Since we have lost 
our fear of the devil, we do not mind having intimate deal¬ 
ings with woman’s deviltry. But for every devil there is an 
angel; and the angelic woman, somewhat discredited of late, 
is still dreamed of by man, especially after he had a 
taste of the “she devil.” There w^as a time when only angel 
brides were in style, and when women whose snow-white 
wings had become sullied had to use angelic make-up or 
languish in obscurity. So let us start with the angel woman. 

The woman of seven virtues .—Seven virtues outshine all 
others—truthfulness, justice, self-sacrifice, honesty, mod¬ 
esty, pity, and generosity. There are actually more than 
these seven, of course; but it is with these that woman has 
been chiefly crowned. Unfortunately, it was a romantic 
epoch that glorified them, and they are now known to be 
among those eternal myths which the silly male never tires 
of repeating, with or without inner conviction. Take “truth¬ 
fulness,” for instance. The real fact is that this is far from 
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the strongest of woman’s virtues. Miss Thompson admits. 
“Men are more frank than women.” Schopenhauer, who 
eyed woman through the magnifying glass of hatred, com¬ 
plained of her cunning and ineradicable disposition to lying. 
Fenelon calls women “artificial, full of dissimulation and 
finesse.” Lombroso insinuates that lying has become a 
“physiological trait of womanhood,” and adds, in an out¬ 
burst of righteous indignation, “A woman feels no shame in 
lying.” A more modern writer, careful lest he be suspected 
of sex partisanship, says: “Man's characteristic includes 
ruthlessness and brutality; while womans includes deceit¬ 
fulness and irresponsibility.” 

All this may be due to vindictiveness of the cheated male. 
Still, there is truth to be found even in lying—at least, 
psychological truth. I, for my part, hope to heaven that 
women may not take to aping those veteran liars, the men, 
inasmuch as women have a method of their own which is 
more ingenious; at any rate, a more charming and youthful 
way of dodging the lacerating cobbles of truth than the 
male simpleton is capable of. Because of women’s greater 
imaginative power and impressionability, their deviation 
from the path of truth has a certain creative exuberance of 
form and fulness of substance that puts men not only off the 
scent but at their wits’ end. It represi iits fiction rather than 
fictitiousness, and draws its strength from woman’s inimi¬ 
table psychology. 

But besides the inherent emotional qualities, the fertile 
imagination, and the greater suggestibility which prompt 
woman to venture into the liar’s den, there are other more 
external circumstances which compel her to abandon the 
heel trodden rut of monotonous veracity for the uncharted 
trail of fairy land. Her dependence on man’s power is one 
of these—^or it was so before “emancipation.” A free woman 
lies like an artist. A woman writhing under the lash of 
compulsion takes cover in slavish tricks of deceit. Whatever 
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the cause may be, lying in a tone of the deepest conviction 
is one of woman’s strongest weapons—a streak of genius 
and the genus. Whoever has watched the behavior of lovers 
caught by a jealous husband or a prudish father in a com¬ 
promising situation; whoever has seen the feeble awkward¬ 
ness of the male, and the resourcefulness, quick orientation, 
and almost lightning-like inventiveness of the female “cul¬ 
prit,” will realize how far superior is woman’s adroitness to 
man’s silly helplessness. It is always the woman who saves 
a bad situation; she has a thousand tricks at the tip of her 
fingers; a charming, disarming way of lying without blush¬ 
ing, stammering, or embarrassment. 

La Bruyere once said, “La plupart des jemmes n’ont guere 
de principes.” ' Certainly, as far as sense of justice goes, 
women are too impressionistic, too subjective, to function 
as judges of man’s deeds, unhampered by a certain emo¬ 
tional handicap or strain which may influence her judg¬ 
ment.- 

Not only as judges of human actions, but also as wit¬ 
nesses, women are often the despair of the court. This, 
despite their readiness to talk and their ability to describe a 
situation in minute detail. Putting it simply, their imagina¬ 
tion runs away with them. Fact and fiction are so intricately 
interwoven in their depositions that the thread is lost in a 
knot of impressionistic fabrications. It is often a weak case 
that rests on woman’s testimony. 

women have hardly any principles; they are led by their pas¬ 
sion and form their morals and manners after those whom they love” 
(Jean de La Bruyere, The Characters, p. 76). 

“On February U, 1936, the New York State Assembly passed a bill mak¬ 
ing jury .service for woman mandatory. Mbs Jane Todd, the sponsor of 
the bill, said during the debate: "I feel confident that women could bring 
some real intuition into the jury boxes.” The writer fully agrees that 
women have a right to demand admission to jury service in every state 
in addition to the twenty-two states which have granted such rights. But 
this does not change the fact of woman’s special p.sychology of justice in 
its general tenor. Moreover, male jurors have deficiencies of their own and 
there' is no reason for discrimination in the field of deficiencies. 
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We need hardly go on to discuss the rest of the seven 
virtues of women. The reader is referred to the chapter on 
divorce, where some of these virtues are enshrined in a spe¬ 
cial mausoleum, built from the debris of divorce proceedings. 
The truth is that neither vice nor virtue is the monopoly 
of one sex exclusively, though women have their own ways 
of being virtuous or vicious, or at least their own motives. 


II. THE GOSSIP 


Words are the tirise man’s counters, but they 
are the money of the fools. 

—Hobbes 


AMONG all the evil imps of the perverse, gossip is the most 
obnoxious. It is as old as speech—perhaps a trifle older. 
But, for several obvious reasons, never in all the ages before 
has there been such a flood of gossiping as today. Our 
appetite for gossip is so ravenous that the supply fails to 
keep up with the demand. The breath-taking speed of the 
rotary press seems “slow motion” in comparison with the 
insatiable capacity for news. And while it is true that there 
is no dearth of gossiping among men, it has for countless 
ages been considered a predominantly feminine habit. Says 
Mantegazza: “The inability to keep a secret is due to an 
organic disability of woman’s nervous system.” Gossip is a 
part of woman’s psychology and thus merits some attention 
in such a work as this one. 

The psychology of gossip .—The urge to exercise the evil 
tongue is not a matter of the individual’s free choice. Gossip¬ 
ing may be a gift or a curse, a profession or an avocation, 
but it is never the result of deliberate choice. The gossip, 
like the artist, is bom, not made—or, if “made,” is like an 
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artificial flower without fragrance or taste. This does not, 
however, preclude moral responsibility, a point which may 
safely be left to law jugglers and metaphysicians. After 
more than thirty years of Freud, it would be rather super¬ 
fluous to advance arguments for or against the sway of 
determinism in mental processes. Undoubtedly, gossip is not 
only entrenched in a perfect nexus of cause and effect, but 
is also entrained in an unbroken chain of consequential 
motivation. 

The gossip’s state of mind has a peculiar slant which is 
akin to revery, memory drifting, day-dreaming and similar 
intuitive, rapt mental processes in which fact and fancy are 
intricately and inseparably interwoven. Hollingworth has 
thus characterized “drowsiness”; “In general it seems to be 
a rule of substitution that the trivial is substituted for the 
important, the small for the stupendous, the part for the 
whole.” ^ Similarly, in the gossip, there is a tendency to 
vastness and grandeur with an almost complete suspension 
of the critical faculties. The gossip is thus not a critic but 
a seer. Her suggestibility is enhanced beyond anything found 
in the waking states of the mind. As in the dream, bits of 
information (day remnants) are rearranged, regrouped, and 
fused by a peculiar process of displacement to suit a latent 
desire or a subconscious wish. Gossip expresses “emotionally 
toned complexes,” just as the dream does. Its main function 
is wish fulfillment, which serves as compensation for the 
deficiencies of the gossiper—it satisfies a hidden craving, a 
repressed wish. The very reason why the gossip is so much 
concerned with sex scandal is because her own hidden sex 
complexes are so scandalous. 

If, for instance, a gossip spreads news about her neighbor’s 
illicit relations, it is not because her moral sense is offended. 
“The scandalmonger, inhibited from doing the forbidden 

L. Hollingworth, The Psychology of Thought (D. Appleton & Co., 
1927), p. 60. 
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thing, enjoys himself by a vicarious indulgence in rotten¬ 
ness.” * It is precisely because she herself has been denied 
indulgence in that alluring act that she is driven to the 
emergency exit of slander. Having no opportunity or cour¬ 
age for action, the gossip derives vicarious satisfaction from 
talking about it. Subconsciously at least, she thus substitutes 
herself for the offender. Her evil tongue is parched with a 
thirst for “evil” which is quenched vicariously and fraction¬ 
ally by her flow of gossip. In other words, the gossip spreads 
evil because she is evil, and is disturbed because of her lost 
chance to imitate her more fortunate neighbor. And this 
brings us to another aspect of her repressed sex life. 

The gossip suffers from “perversity of the tongue as an 
expression of the perversity of her mind.” She lacks the 
power of proper adjustment and, instead of being a mute 
introvert, she attains her goal through projection of her 
own emotions and inclinations. Hence, gossip, far from being 
an act of personal bravado, emanates from a tragic sense 
of loneliness and desertion, from a lack of poise and of inner 
harmony. This explains the moralistic and censorious atti¬ 
tude of the gossip. There is no censor so severe as a bad 
conscience. 

One recognizes at a glance the old trick of rationalizing 
one’s misdeeds; an attempt at self-purification by washing 
one’s own dirty linen in a neighbor’s laundry. For the gossip 
can regain her self-respect only by continuously comparing 
herself with others, to their disadvantage. The lower she 
can drag others down, the higher mounts her valuation of 
herself. The tertium comparationis is the “spotless gold” of 
her own change and exchange. Perfection is her fetish and 
there is no fetishist like the gossip. By this trick of self- 
deception and make-believe, she escapes the pain of doubt 
and conflict. For if there is anything that she cannot admit 
to her sanctuary, it is the possibility of doubt. Having no 

* Everett Dean Martin, The Behavior o} Crowds (Harper). 
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doubts, she has no sense of humor. Gossip is a serious busi¬ 
ness indeed—even more so for the gossiper than for her 
victims. 

This explains her great influence on everyone and all who 
will listen to her. For the crowd is responsive to the tune 
that sounds from the strings of a troubled mind. The 
gossip hypnotizes the audience with her secretiveness, with 
her alluring suggestivencss, with her mannerisms and ges¬ 
tures. Her chef-d’oeuvre is the masque or the mystery show, 
with both actor and audience keenly participating. 

We have compared gossip to “dream work.” The dream 
is woven in the subconscious in the dead of the night. The 
gossip, too, plies her trade in the mist of half-darkness. With 
the bat, and with the spirits of the dead, she takes cover 
at cockcrow. Like a coward, she has her rapier sheathed. 
She is always ready with an alibi, an alibi as fantastic as 
her subject matter. When caught, she retracts and apolo¬ 
gizes, a white lie on her lips. Contemptible as she is, she 
stabs in the back, never in front. 

On the strength of the above analysis, one must classify 
gossip as a true neurosis, and if we accept the new concep¬ 
tion of neurosis as a sort of defense mechanism of the mind, 
then gossiping is one of the most striking examples of a 
defense substitution. The gossip-neurotic needs a victim who 
can serve as the object of transference and projection of her 
own complexes. Irrespective of personal traits or compe¬ 
tencies, this victim is easily found. The nearer he comes to 
arouse the suspicion of scandal, the more easily the contact 
is made. It may be the husband, a friend, or a neighbor. It 
can seldom be a total stranger; as a rule, the stranger 
arouses curiosity but not enough interest to qualify as a 
scapegoat. In this respect, the gossiping habit resembles 
paranoia. 

“Persons suffering with paranoia are characterized by an 
insatiable demand for love along with a psychic incapacity 
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to give love” (Everett Dean Martin). As in paranoia, the 
gossip exhibits synaptoms of megalomania, delusions of 
grandeur, mania of jealousy, delirium of saintliness and 
purity, and attempts at rehabilitation in accordance with an 
ideal ego. This produces a rich field of fantasy life and semi¬ 
hypnotic states which contain many elements usually found 
in the transference and conversion neuroses. Indeed, from 
a psychiatric point of view, the gossip presents a combina¬ 
tion of various neurotic forms of conflict reminiscent of 
several clinical entities with symptoms not grave enough to 
land her in an insane asylum, but pronounced enough to 
stamp her as a public menace—or a public nuisance, to say 
the least. 

The artist-reporter .—The gossip feeds on “news.” Her 
senses are razor-sharp; they cut deep and without discrimi¬ 
nation. With the eyes of a lynx, the ears of a rabbit, and the 
scent of a dog, she can “sense” news from a distance—all 
she needs is the faintest hint. She sees through a telescope, 
hears through an amplifier, and broadcasts through a mega¬ 
phone. She is exophthalmic, megaphonic, and macroglossus. 

Revery (affective thinking), painful conflicts, and projec¬ 
tion of unsolved individual conflicts are all elements of the 
artist’s creative mood. Out of her own travail, pain, and 
suffering, the gossip composes a chef-d’oeuvre of “much ado 
about nothing.” All she needs is a bare suggestion, and the 
story grows in her facile imagination to gigantic proportions. 
This is more than the mere art of reporting. It is inventive¬ 
ness and sensitiveness combined to a high degree of per¬ 
fection. The distinction between a writer of romance and a 
romantic gossip is not in their subject matter, for both 
elaborate bits of experience into a living fiction. Both 
operate in terms of infinite probabilities, condensed into 
terminal finalities. Both write or talk autobiography. The 
real difference is not even in the plot, but in the methodo¬ 
logical evolving of the plot. It is a difference in architecture, 
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in composition, and in the mode of approach. The novelist 
strives to make his plot run true to life; the gossip makes 
life conform to her plot. Moreover, with the gossip, the plot 
is everything. With the artist, the development of his plot 
and its psychological denouement are the most important 
considerations. In short, the novelist is artistic; the gossip 
is “autistic.” But the root of their two procedures is one 
and the same. 

This applies also to the choice of language, the music of 
fiction. A truly creative novelist writes primarily not only 
of himself, but for himself. He tries to understand his inner 
strivings and to find suitable expression for these. The truer 
he is to himself in the magic of verbal projection, the more 
successful he is in attaining the goal of achieving harmony 
and inner freedom—which, teleologically at least, is the 
motive of all art. It is through projection and transference 
that the writer frees himself from his painful conflicts. With 
certain important modifications, this applies to gossip as 
well. 

For, even more than the actor, the gossip needs an audi¬ 
ence. Unless she finds a receptive field, her labors are wasted. 
Like many a novelist, she has the ambition to become a best 
seller; but she has too furtive a nature to seek the open 
platform. She is not the actor behind the footlights but the 
prompter hidden beneath them. From the prompter’s box 
she whispers to the actors the lines that she herself would 
like to speak. She never shouts and never loses her temper; 
never intimidates, but just imitates by sheer force of sug¬ 
gestion. A few hints suffice; a few seeds thrown upon a 
fertile ground which will soon grow to a thicket of poisonous 
plants. 

The creative writer is a typical introvert, shut up in him¬ 
self, living for and by himself. The gossip, on the other hand, 
is an extrovert in her methods, if not in her make-up. Her 
profession demands sociability, and she thrives in company. 
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It rests with her superior news salesmanship to make con¬ 
tact with the right people—the kind who themselves possess 
a sixth sense for news. 

The gossip must choose her company. For only gossips 
listen to gossips, and only those who qualify as the right 
audience can make gossip thrive. The receiver of the news 
must be able to broadcast it. This explains the swiftness 
with which gossip travels. Gossips form a secret order 
blindly obeying the implied command to relay the news as 
far and as fast as they can. Not a syllable is lost from the 
story, and indeed every secret agent adds her own details. 
If language is magic, gossip is the truest exhibition of its 
irresistible magical powers. 

Anthropologists tell us that among certain primitive peo¬ 
ples, the women have their own special vocabulary. They 
are not permitted to use certain words, or must eliminate 
certain syllables from the common language. This is, of 
course, not true of the civilized modern woman. Neverthe¬ 
less, one must take note of certain peculiarities of the lan¬ 
guage of the gossip. In her “lingo,” ordinary words assume 
an intonation, tenseness, warmth of expression, and circum¬ 
locutory implication which vibrate with emotion and charm, 
and hypnotize her audience. Woman has been called the 
master of the word. It would be neai (r the truth to consider 
the word the master of woman. It is the only master that 
woman’s emancipation was unable to abolish. 

The mob mind of the gossip .—Much of the success of 
gossiping—and gossip is the only business that was never 
affected by the depression—depends on the special “crowd 
mentality” that the gossip possesses in herself. The col¬ 
lective mind of the mob is pervaded by exactly the same 
subconscious vapors, moral decadence, impulsiveness, cre¬ 
dulity, exaggeration, and mystical emotionalism (Le Bon), 
which are so prominently displayed in the make-up of the 
scandalmonger. Megalomania and other delusions, fanati- 
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cism, intolerance, hatred, and cruelty are the springs that 
release the forces of the “id” in both instances; in the 
gossip as well as in the mob. Both need a victim for scorn 
and sacrifice, and both feed on the carrion of superstition. 

Gossip is for the crowd what the crowd is for the gossiper. 
Both are self-appointed, God-headed or devil-tailed censors 
of moral conduct—vulgar, brutal, implacable, revengeful, 
and unflinching. Their rigid stalemate principles are ortho¬ 
dox, stereotyped into axiomatic fixed patterns, not unlike 
the behavior of decerebrated hounds. “To the crowd-mind 
a principle appears as an end in itself.” As a matter of 
record, it is not the “principle” which counts, but the voice 
of the crowd, the power of communication with the multi¬ 
tude through the projection of a mental cliche of the aver¬ 
age, of the obvious and of the sanctioned. 

Being archaic in its tastes and primitive in its modes of 
expression, the mob deprecates individualism, personality, 
and critical judgment. All new, genuine, and progressive 
activities are violently opposed by the mob because they 
threaten to upset the system of safeguards built on pretext. 
Custom and tradition—the law of the horde—serve as the 
guillotine menacing the nonconformists. The same psychol¬ 
ogy characterizes the mob mind of the gossip. 

The gossip hates new fashions and patterns because she 
fears the original, the genuine, and co ipso the incalculable. 
Anything new and out of the ordinary arouses fear and 
anger in her, for the obvious reason that it threatens to 
upset her feebly balanced mental equilibrium. It does not 
matter whether it is a dress two inches shorter, or an auto¬ 
mobile ride with a stranger. Trifles are even more obnoxious 
to her sensitive mind than gross indecencies, the latter being 
too obvious to take her off guard. She hates the new fashion 
because she fears its implications. It is the cowardliness of 
insecurity that prompts constant vigilance, lest someone 
scale the fence of accepted traditions and injure her own 
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safety. She must humor her watchdog, whose continuous 
bark keeps her within the confines of security and respect¬ 
ability. It is for this very reason that gossips have always 
been among the most fanatical vigilantes of society. 

Moreover, there is no crowd without gossips and no gossip 
without a crowd. The gossiper is, as we know, highly sus¬ 
ceptible to crowd suggestion, inflammable, almost telepathic. 
Being in a state of ecstatic excitability and semi-hypnosis, 
she needs only two persons (a victim and a listener) to 
develop all the essentials of mob psychology. A superficial 
contact with another representative of mob psychology suf¬ 
fices to release the floodgates of her eruptive crowd mental¬ 
ity. For the gossip is rarely a personality, but is always and 
everywhere the personification of the mob. In her case, one 
is company and two’s a crowd. 

The gossip, then, is a crowd animal. She is a zoon, though 
not strictly a zoon politicon, and there is an unbridgeable 
gulf between the two. For, while herd consciousness is a 
creative force which made civilization possible, the mob 
is atavistic, a destructive force inimical to social progress. 
Again, “social” implies sublimation of the primal instincts, 
while mobbism is disruptive because it is primal. King Mob 
devours everything, and in the end swallows his own tail. 
Like a balloon, the mob collapses when it reaches its utmost 
inflation. 

Gossip and blackmail .—The habit of gossip is a fearfully 
cruel vice. So is blackmail. The two are allied professions, 
knit together like the Siamese twins. The gossip blackmails, 
and the blackmailer gossips. Yet there is a certain dichotomy 
between them. The gossip resembles a dreamer—intuitive, 
imaginative, and spontaneous. The blackmailer is a coolly 
reserved, pitiless calculator, an emotionless mathematician, 
a schemer, a blackguard, a conscienceless gold-digger and 
poison-mixer. 
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Another difference is found in their leitmotifs, in their 
goal-objects as well as in their motive-subjects. Essentially, 
the gossip has no inimical design; in fact, no conscious de¬ 
sign at all. Her talk spurts out as from a spring, propelled 
by a power inherent in the source itself. There is nothing 
forced about it, nothing premeditated. For all the harm she 
does, the gossip may not even intend any harm. The black¬ 
mailer, on the other hand, is fundamentally and primarily 
out for mischief and hurt. 

Gossip needs a great deal of intuition, but blackmail com¬ 
mands a higher degree of intelligence. For blackmail is 
abstract and calculating, almost a science. Being in continual 
conflict with the law, the blackmailer must be much more 
careful and circumspect. This also explains why, as a rule, 
the gossip is a woman and the blackmailer a man. For it is 
well known that there are more men in the blackmailing 
business, while among the gossips women predominate. The 
records even of those women who specialize in blackmail 
bear ample testimony that their principal concern is with 
matters of sex. Three-quarters of all suits brought against 
women blackmailers have sex motives as their foundation. 
This is easily explainable. 

Woman’s love is masochistic. Women dream of seducers 
and rape heroes, and often imagine themselves as the vic¬ 
tims of sex assaults even when these are outside the range 
of possibility. Someone has aptly said: “Woman’s wish to 
be seduced is parallel to the male’s wish to seduce.” Women, 
whose love attempts have been frustrated, may resort to 
blackmail as a sort of revengeful compensation. Young girls 
barely in their teens have accused teachers and parents of 
the most atrocious sex offenses, describing these acts with 
a minutely detailed knowledge of the mechanics of sex such 
as could hardly be credited to such tender age. According 
to a report from Berlin, a five-year-old child testified that 
she had been raped at the age of three. The “offender,” a 
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druggist, was sentenced to nine months in prison. The credu¬ 
lous judges did not take into consideration the age of the 
child, who ordinarily could not have understood all the 
details even if they had really happened. The strangest 
thing about the whole affair was the child’s minute descrip¬ 
tion of the sexual act to which even an adult could hardly 
do justice. 

Most anonymous letters written by females are on the 
subject of sex. In Austria, according to statistics, the great 
majority of such letters are written by women. However, 
this is hardly in the nature of true blackmail. A great deal 
of it is erotic dream work spilled on paper, or make-believe 
fantasies born in a twilight trance of the mind and reinter¬ 
preted in good or in bad faith as an actual occurrence. 
Many female blackmailers are merely tools exploited by the 
male heads of gangs. As a general rule, one finds that in 
the sinister shadow of the blackmail cobweb lurks a male 
spider. Gossip is woman’s craft; blackmail is man’s racket. 


in. THE WOMAN CRIAIINAL 


The emotions oj hope and fear cannot exist 
xvithout sorrow. 

—Babuch Spinoza 


THERE is no better school of psychology than the peniten¬ 
tiary. It is here that one can observe the end results of the 
great psychological experiments of life. 

We do not have to follow Wulffen ^ in his rudely Teutonic 
assertion that every human being has an innate tendency 
(i.e., contains a nucleus) to crime, which “presents his real 
nature, the essence of his being,” and that everything else 

^Dr. Erich Wulffen, Das Weib als Sexnalverbrecherin (Hamburg, 1923). 
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—including his highest virtues, his religious and ethical 
ideals—serves as a mere shell coating of the criminal nu¬ 
cleus. Contrary to Wulffen’s further explanation, it makes 
all the difference in the world whether criminal tendencies 
manifest themselves only in feelings and conceptions or 
whether they seek an outlet in overt acts of violence. Such 
writers on historic crimes as Roughead and Bolitho in Eng¬ 
land, and Pearson in this country, though describing crime 
in its most violent forms, are nevertheless hardly to be 
considered criminals themselves. Thinking of an offense 
has long since ceased to be considered an offense, even under 
the mailed fist of a dictatorship. It is the motive behind the 
action that draws the fire of persecution, and it is in the 
motive rather than in the act itself that sex influences be¬ 
come apparent. 

First, a few general remarks as to women’s participation 
in crime. Lornbroso discovered the “woman criminal.” ® He 
motivated his damning generalization by a reference to the 
lessened sexual and moral sensibility of women. A trifle in¬ 
consistent, it seems to the writer, is his conclusion that the 
woman criminal approximates the male type. Moebius, a 
scientist by vocation, and a misogynist by avocation, goes 
even farther in his customary spleen. “Women are unjust 
to the core; they flout law and order and break the law as 
soon as fear or training ceases to keep them within bounds.” 
W^ulffen adds oil to the frying pan; “The primitive organ¬ 
ically conditioned disposition of woman reveals, as in chil¬ 
dren, a strong inclination toward crime in a manner so 
simple and decisive that perhaps it was this very simplicity 
which prevented its discovery.” So much for the generaliza¬ 
tions of some of the more important literary generals. I see 
not much use in fighting such anti-feministic bias with 
feministic apologies or similarly exaggerated counter¬ 
charges. We shall be better served in discussing some of the 

® C. Lornbroso and G. Ferrero, Woman as Criminal and Prostitute. 
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particular criminological aspects of woman. What are the 
specific sex differences in crime? 

The woman criminal—a delinquent of passion .—The 
great cyclic rhythms of sex, such as menstruation, preg¬ 
nancy, and the climacteric, providing states of excitement, 
aggravate woman’s criminal inclinations wherever they 
already exist. Moreover, most of woman’s offenses derive 
their peculiarities from the murky sources of her sexual life. 
They are the results of dissatisfied cravings which have been 
retroverted or perverted into channels of violence. Some 
French authorities—and the French are still a chivalrous 
people—arguing from the point of view of woman’s uncon¬ 
trollable passion and “weak power of reasoning,” deny that 
woman’s misdeeds carry legal responsibility to anything like 
the extent that man’s do. Or as a more systematic, though 
not entirely systemic, Nordic sums up the matter: “Woman 
is essentially an urge character, while man is a choice char¬ 
acter par excellence.” Though “did anybody ever hear that 
woman has character?” (quoting Moebius). That she 
chooses or attempts to choose? Choice implies responsibil¬ 
ity, whereas the urge is blind and deaf to arguments, a sort 
of living automaton whom nobody would think of haling 
before a judge. 

Yet there is a fly in the ointment Statistics from many 
countries and of as many peoples agree that, as far as the 
available records of incarcerated criminals go, women are 
in a surprisingly small minority. The data for America are 
scanty and therefore inconclusive; but we find that while 
there were 1,347 males and 158 females per 100,000 popu¬ 
lation committed to penal institutions in 1910, the propor¬ 
tion for 1923 was 891 males and 81 women per 100,000. 
There was in these thirteen years a decrease of 34 per cent 
in male criminals thus penalized, and of 49 per cent in the 
females. There was the same decline in females as in males 
at the respective ages of 18-20, while in all others the 
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decline of committed female criminals was much greater 
than that of males. Taking the number of commitments in 
1923, the proportion of female criminals to males would be 
roughly as one to ten. 

According to a French source of information, there were 
on an average 14 women to every 86 condemned males. 
According to another authority, there were in France about 
145 male criminals to every 10,000 male population, and 
only 21 female offenders in 10,000 female population. The 
proportion of women participants in crime was one-seventh 
that of men. This favorable result exceeds even the estimate 
put forward by the Italian anthropologist, Mantegazza, who 
calculated men’s inclination to sin to be four times that of 
women. 

The writer belongs to the school which firmly believes 
that the tendency to crime has as much to do with faulty 
heredity as it has with the unfortunate circumstances of 
upbringing and social neglect, except that, like some of the 
instincts, the disposition to crime, too, may be compared 
to a lock which only a certain set of keys will fit. The tend¬ 
ency to crime is inborn, but environment makes criminals. 
Viewing the matter from this point of view it is quite 
plausible that woman, economically secure, sheltered and 
excluded from the rigors and lures implied in the hard fight 
for existence, encounters less of a temptation or drive into 
the arms of crime. 

Meanwhile, the female character expresses itself more in 
the hows and whys of crime than in the numerical partici¬ 
pation. Women may have no choice in certain respects, but 
they show an uncanny choice “instinct” for particular 
branches of crime. From the mass of statistical material, 
we shall quote but a few figures from Wulffen’s tabulations 
relating to the sex differential of crime participation. 

In Germany there appear to every hundred males con¬ 
victed for one of the following offenses, the following con- 
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victions of women: In the division of law infringement, 
women were represented by nearly 19 per cent in comparison 
with males; violence and threat against state officials 
claimed 5.7 female offenders to 100 males; disturbances of 
domestic peace, 9.6 per cent; false deposition and perjury, 
39.5 per cent; personal insult, 40.2 per cent; murder, 13.7 
per cent; corporal injury, 8.4 per cent; petty larceny, 28.5 
per cent; grand larceny, 6.5 per cent; embezzlement, 20 
per cent; blackmail, 15.2 per cent; receiving and conceal¬ 
ment of stolen goods (“fence”), 38.9 per cent; deception, 
15.4 per cent; falsification of documents. 16.3 per cent; 
damage of goods, 5.9 per cent; arson, 7.2 per cent. 

The highest percentage is in personal insult, false deposi¬ 
tion and perjury (40 per cent), which fits in with the above 
description of woman’s psychology. Kleptomania finds a 
fertile field among women. Shoplifting is not confined to 
poverty-stricken women. It is. in part at least, a result of 
woman’s inability to withstand the lure in anything that 
serves to enhance her beauty or personal appearance. Pyro- 
mania (incendiarism) was found rather pronouncedly repre¬ 
sented among minors at the age of puberty, and is a mani¬ 
festation of childish tendencies. The Marquis de Sade in 
Juliette pictured the woman firebug (two such firebugs) in 
grand style. The sex symbolism of fire needs little explana¬ 
tion since Freud’s ingenious contribution to the subject. 
Deception, too, has a sexual tinge. Deception is woman’s 
weapon, matched against man’s “brutality.” Many decep¬ 
tions are perpetrated in the domain of marriage and match¬ 
making. The same is true of what Delbriick calls pseudo- 
logia fantastica (imaginative, unintentional lying). It is 
often an unintended slip of imagery. 

Woman’s crime, a crime belonging to her particularly,. is 
the mixing of poison potions. For ages, woman has been the 
poison-mixer, called by the French la vitrioleuse. Her 
preoccupation with herbs (the “herb woman”), her practice 
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of so-called house medicine, her lower physical strength, her 
occultism, puts poison almost in her immediate grasp. 
Euripides makes Medea call for the use of poison as the 
“woman’s weapon.” It is the same old story stereotyped 
since Eve misappropriated Adam’s rib: revenge of frus¬ 
trated love, thwarted ambition, and greed for power. It is 
the shortest and surest way to dispatch an unwelcome hus¬ 
band, child, or anyone who stands in the way of desire. 
to the fires of hell. From Shakespeare’s Cymbcline we have 
the following: 

All faults that have a name, nay, that hdl knou's, 

Why, hers, in part or all; hut rather all; 

For cv’n to vice 

They are not eonstant, but are changing still 
One vice, but of a minute old, for om 
Not half so old as that. 

It is the triangle of husband, wife and lover that furnishes 
most of the cases of criminal poisoning. 

The special department of woman’s criminal offense in 
the purely scx\ial sphere includes abortion, infanticide, pros¬ 
titution, and regressive (and therefore aggressive) crimes 
intensified by age, especially during the climacteric. 

In a general way, crime and morals are complementary 
forces. The abnormal is most criminal where the normal is 
most moral. If it is true that all morality derives its roots 
from the herd, woman’s moral sentiments must come to 
light not only in her abnormal but also in her normal moral 
character. 

Family and herd morals .—One more specific factor de¬ 
serves short mention, a factor which has a decisive bearing 
on most thus far discussed. It concerns the heart of the 
whole problem, the “categoric imperative” of woman’s 
morals and morale. It is an age-old belief that gained 
added currency in puritanic countries to the effect that 
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family sentiment and herd sentiment are synonymous. This 
is one of those ancient fallacies which never age because of 
their never having really matured. As a matter of fact, herd 
and family are, if anything, less homogeneous than hetero¬ 
geneous, not to say inimical. Herd knows no family. “The 
State is in its essence to be conceived as existing before 
the family or any individual” (Aristotle). The family 
evolved from the wreckage of the herd organization. The 
moment society gave birth to family organization the old 
order of herd and horde was doomed. 

A woman’s herd is her family. A man’s family is the herd. 
Hence, the most intimate and fundamental of woman’s 
virtues and vices are concerned with the interests of home 
and family. Even some of her criminal offenses show the 
family slant. Woman’s heart is certainly not indifferent to 
the public affairs of state and nation. Indeed, women were 
deeply concerned with the political events of their countries 
long before emancipation, but even in this respect their all- 
pervading interest in breed and bread has remained the 
prime mover, a never-ending leitmotif of their moral 
orientation. 

Woman’s morality, as well as her immorality, is linked 
to her primary function of reproduction; so much so, that 
one may justifiably counter the slanderous claim that 
woman is the born iinmoralist with the counterclaim that 
woman is not immoral but, at most, lax in meeting some 
of the stern demands of the herd morality. To quote one in¬ 
stance, the herd morale as now personified in the state 
glorifies destructive wars, ruthless competition, bloody sacri¬ 
fice of oneself and of his neighbor, and many more un¬ 
palatable manifestations of tribal egotism. The maternal 
sentiment on the other hand dictates peace, love, and 
altruism.® 

•Johanna Elberakirchen, analyzing the two aspecte of the “altero-centric 
dynamics,” says: one (the feminine dynamics) is concerned with the de- 
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The ethics of the herd are expansive and extensive, some¬ 
times tragic, sometimes comic, but always dramatic—brut¬ 
ally so. The family code is nothing of the kind. It is pre¬ 
dominantly home-limited, realistic and unimaginative, and 
for all its altruism, essentially provincial and close-locked. 
Thus, family sentiment may be melodramatic, but it is 
rarely dramatic. 

The juxtaposition of herd morality and family interests 
is a source of never-ending friction. Politically, woman may 
be a full citizen of the commonwealth, but psychologically 
she remains an alien to the philosophy of the patriarchal 
form of state government as long as she retains her alle¬ 
giance to the family morale. This may seem paradoxical. 
But in contradistinction to logic, psychology knows no 
paradoxes. Many a strange conflict, obscure and incompre¬ 
hensible in the light of common logic, resolves itself into 
a simple logarithm .of psychic radices. At any rate, the 
antithesis of family versus herd morality lends color to a 
new synthesis of woman’s moral reactions, which are so 
genuinely womanly as to be almost specific. There are 
women moral and immoral. Yet it would be unfair to judge 
the morality or the immorality of the fair sex by standards 
which are a priori male-made and male-adapted There is 
a sexual tinge in everything, even in mores. 

velopmcnt of oneself; the other (the purely masculine tendency) with 
the destruction of others .—Sexual Rejorm Congress (London, 1930), p. 646. 
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THE WITCH 


01 bottomless depth the floor, 

OS endless height the roof, 

Of boundless space the rim. 

—Eckhart 


AMONG the many epithets lavished on the attributes of 
woman, witchery is one of the most common. Woman is 
devil, demon, vampire, sorceress, hex, hag, and harlot all 
in one. This array of invectives is found in the folklore of 
almost all peoples of the earth. Such an ubiquitous miscon¬ 
ception must have a definite psychological source. One can¬ 
not rate it as a mere gleam of the male scatterbrain. At 
the bottom of intensely overstressed emotional outbursts, 
there ever lurks some form of anxiety complex. It is fear, 
anxiety, mortal dread, that dictates just this kind of 
aversion. 

Woman a potential vntch. —Woman, in the mist of the 
primitive mind, appears as 7nana. She is the embodiment of 
ancestral spirits, who choose her as their domicile before 
their final transference to her child. Hence, woman is 
thought of as possessing uncanny powers for spreading good 
and evil, of which the latter, of course, is the more gro¬ 
tesquely emphasized in the imagination. It is dangerous to 
refuse the request of a pregnant woman. In fear of the 
revengeful spirits, some primitive peoples suspend inter¬ 
course for the entire span of pregnancy and lactation. Blood 
being an age-old taboo, the fear or aversion of woman is 
intensified through such physiological states as menstrua¬ 
tion, for instance. 
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Nor are these the only sources of gynephobia (fear of 
woman). Intercourse, though in itself a pleasurable act, re¬ 
sults in the loss of semen, which to the prirnitiv^e mind is the 
symbol of power. The immediate reaction of consummated 
love is exhaustion and temporarily impaired strength. To 
the exhausted male in full ennui, woman appears to be a 
bloodsucking vampire—an impression that has its reverbera¬ 
tions outside the sexual field. To these physiological grounds 
must be added an additional sociological motive. 

Every potentate trembles for his throne. Man has arro¬ 
gated to himself the rights of sex dominance and robbed 
woman of her privileged position. A guilty conscience is 
prone to project guilt outside itself. Hence, woman is feared 
for the very reason that she has been subjugated. 

Man was made the god of the family, and where there is 
a god there must be a devil as his counterpart, as one who 
challenges the supreme power of the Almighty One. Psycho¬ 
logically, Christ and Antichrist have the same origin—a 
never-ending struggle between God and Lucifer, Ahura- 
Mazda and Ahriman, light and darkness. There is no mystic 
creation, no symbol however dark and obscure, no secret 
adventure in which woman has not had her share. She was 
the Sphinx, the Chimera, the Isis whose veil no mortal 
dared lift. She was represented in Pandora; in Proserpina, 
continually shifting her abode from hell to earth; in Hecate, 
the goddess of darkness, magic, and witchcraft; in the Sibyl, 
the Harpy, the Erinyes, the Parcae, the Fates, the Valkyrie, 
the Pythoness, the Medusa. She has been the typical symbol 
of darkness ever since. She was endowed with an uncanny 
power to see beyond the veil of the senses, and she could 
gaze into the fathomless depths of murky mysticism. The 
unknown and unfathomed is always uncanny. It intrigues, 
baffles, and frightens. In short, woman was not only demonic 
but in league with the demon. Timeo Danaos et dona 
Jerentes (I fear the Greeks even when they bear gifts) can 
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be applied to woman as pictured in man’s intrigued men¬ 
tality. 

Now, it is not the province of this discourse to prove 
or disprove the existence of witchcraft. Nor is this intended 
as an historical sketch of witchcraft. All we know is that 
there is not a country, primitive or civilized, that has re¬ 
mained free from witch yarns. There must be something in 
a belief persisting throughout the ages and stubbornly re¬ 
sisting enlightenment which cannot be dismissed with a 
mere shrug of skepticism. To the critical mind, the reality of 
fancy is as important as the fancy of reality. As a piece 
of racial consciousness, witch lore is of tremendous interest 
to the psychologist, though the records of the witchcraft 
trials are a lasting testimony to the stupidity, greed, cruelty, 
and persecution mania of the bloodhounds of justice. 

But what is the mental substratum of the belief in 
witchcraft? 

The practice was not associated exclusively with women. 
This point needs emphasis. Records show that large num¬ 
bers of men took part in the "witches’ congregations.” The 
all-highest was Satan, who was rarely pictured as a woman; 
with few exceptions, he was seen as a male. Nor was his 
maleness any coincidence—his chest may have been a 
hornet’s nest, but he never had woman’s breasts. And while 
Satan assumed masks and disguises as manifold as were his 
aliases, his masculinity was never questioned. But while 
Satan was a man, the witch was commonly a woman, even 
though the participation of males was indispensable to the 
full expression of the witches’ purposes. 

Witchcraft, a religion of the rebel and the rabble .—The 
witch is a born rebel. She rejects authority and authorita¬ 
tive regulations, because they are oppressive to her inner 
cravings, and put a damper on her inner urge. A rebel, she 
is destructive, unsocial, a heretic and a revolutionary. The 
Reverend Montague Summers has assiduously, though ten- 
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dentiously, stressed this point. The witch scoffs at God, 
king, and policeman. She flouts the Ten Commandments as 
though they were mere scraps of paper. There is' no written 
law which she is not ready to break, even at the risk of 
her own life. According to Everett Dean Martin: “The idea 
of the revolution is to the crowd a symbol, the function of 
which is compensation for the burdens of the struggle for 
existence, for the feeling of social inferiority, and for desires 
suppressed by civilization.” ' And “no revolution is possible 
without a miracle and a brass band.” ^ All this has its bear¬ 
ing on the psychology of witchcraft. 

The witch suffers from an untamed (Edipus complex, from 
the effects of sox frustration and sex repression. This makes 
her an esprit destructif par excellence. But destructive nega¬ 
tivism is not necessarily nihilistic. Indeed, there is no law 
like lawlessness. Nor is the witch a masterless, free soul. 
She, too, has a master, a master whose word is law, and 
whose lightest whim is a command. A pact signed with 
Lucifer was sealed with blood, and to betray her own blood 
even a witch was powerless. 

But, then, there is this difference between the command¬ 
ments of Jehovah and those of Lucifer. The laws of Jehovah, 
as accepted by state and church, are superimposed com¬ 
mands—a sort of straitjacket put on the anti-social instinc¬ 
tual desires which have been pronounced mad and re¬ 
bellious. The law of God is social and extra-individual. Not 
so the regimen of Lucifer; his commands are of free choice 
—an act of free will, as the non-determinist would say. The 
individual witch does not feel the harshness, the uncom¬ 
promising arrogance and distasteful compulsion of the law 
laid down by her master. One may apply in her case the 
Roman adage: Volenti non fit injuria (where there is will¬ 
ingness, there is no injustice). 

1 Everett Dean Martin, The Behavior of Crowds (Harper, 1920), p. 217. 

“ O'p. cit., p. 212. 
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More than that, witchcraft in destroying religion had to 
substitute another set of beliefs. As a matter of record, 
witchcraft did not create a new religion. All that it did was 
to revert to old religious cults of fertility—mother-goddess 
worship, ancient Dianic rites, to the tradition of the 
elves or trolls, the fairies, the nixies, and to the practices of 
the Druids and vates of the ancient Celts. Fifteen to six¬ 
teen centuries before Christianity, the religious rites of the 
Druids among the Gallic and Celtic peoples are said to 
have been accompanied by human sacrifices. The Gallic 
wiseacres appeared at religious ceremonies, naked, painted 
black, and anointed with oil. The witch merely reverted to 
these atavistic forms of worship. 

Certain ancient religious doctrines attest to the primacy 
of the devil. According to Persian mythology, the devil, and 
not God, created the world. It was the crafty God-upstart 
who duped Lucifer out of his firm position and robbed him 
of his glory. A similar doctrine maintaining that the lord of 
darkness was the creator of the universe appears among the 
various sects of the Gnostics, those fine psychologists w'ho 
understood men as no other philosophers before them did. 
The Ophites praised the serpent, the tempter, as the world’s 
redeemer. The Cainites and the Luciferians carried this doc¬ 
trine to its logical conclusion. Sin was grace. The Manich- 
seans, the Messalians or Euchites, the Bogomiles and the 
Cathari openly proclaimed the divinity of Satan. Thus, of 
witchcraft, too, may be said, “There is no new thing under 
the sun.” 

There is, however, a deeper reason for the witches’ revolt 
against current religion. Religion, like sociology, has had 
periods of female and of male “supremacy.” The old god¬ 
desses of fertility were dethroned by the powerful, merciless, 
revengeful god of war and pastures Old goddesses of sex joy 
and charm, insouciant in their naivete, throbbing with love, 
exuberance and mischief, were cowed by an exalted, super- 
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human, unapproachable, egotistic deity of law and order. 
Diana was declared a depraved harlot, unclean, an outlaw. 
She became the devil, as all gods do who have been de¬ 
throned by the idols of newly adopted beliefs. But Jehovah 
was the God of warriors, not of motherhood, and was there¬ 
fore alien to woman’s heart. The witch, a true woman, 
repudiated His exalted coldness for the more pliable and 
blood-warm Luciferian spirit of evil, which is so human as 
to appear almost humane by comparison. 

Long before the good spirits were perceived or conceived, 
the “bad” ones were born. Indeed, they were the fathers 
of all religion. For they embody one’s own primal urge and 
emotions, now mercilessly repressed and vehemently denied 
recognition. Owing to the suppression of these very spirits 
of yore, man carries within himself a sense of guilt and 
uncontrollable fear. Just the same, the evil ones continue to 
live in the recesses of the mind, in the dusk of the subcon¬ 
scious, forming the primitive racial heritage of man. 

Now, the witch is a woman who had the courage to di¬ 
vorce the censor. Her psychology is like an unearthed and 
broken ledge brought to daylight by the process of erosion 
and social denudation. It is the same primitive, prehistoric 
mentality which has been relegated to the subconscious 
strata of the newer social conscience. In this, she is less 
revolutionary than retrogressive, a primitive freed from 
social bondage, who has shed the veneer of her cultural 
make-up. She is an enemy of civilization because civiliza¬ 
tion is as alien to her inner life as it is to the primitive 
cannibal. 

The saintly hex and the hexy saint .—“The doctors of 
morality have now'here doctored so much as in the sexual 
sphere.” They have muzzled and shackled the sexual in¬ 
stinct beyond recognition. And wherever w'e find sexual re¬ 
pression beyond endurance, human nature reverts to 
narcissism as the shelter from the storm and stress of social 
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regulations. Alongside the burning incense there goes up 
the smoke of the fiery stake. The Middle Ages, and more 
recently the puritanic age, modeled on repressed sex moral¬ 
ity, produced the biggest crop of witchcraft. And while 
many other factors favored sorcery, there is no doubt that 
sex dictatorship had by far the greatest influence. In this 
respect, the witch has much in common with the saint, who 
acquires no less of a devil complex in the struggle against 
natural desires. 

The saint and the witch are two extremes of the same 
phenomenon. Both have sex denied to them and both are 
the products of inhibitions. The saint-hermit reacts to sex 
temptation with renunciation and asceticism. The witch, 
after a painful conflict between desire and doubt, throws off 
the yoke of restrictions, and dedicates herself to the devil, 
body and soul. Both suffer from a conflict between the 
pleasure-striving libido and the forbidding ego, or superego. 
The saint suffers from an unbridged rift between those two 
contending forces and from “taboo disease” (compulsion 
neurosis) which Freud traced to obsessive prohibition. 
The witch, on the other hand, gives full sway to the pleasure 
principle, gorging the baffled ego with lust and sensuality. 

The saint has a strong (Edipus conjplex, tinged with a 
powerful consciousness of guilt, which drives him to almost 
incredible heights of rapture through mortification of the 
flesh. The witch, too, has a strong CEdipus complex, but her 
guilt consciousness has been removed by the sadistic impulse 
of destruction. Satan redeems the troublesome complex by 
offering himself as the father substitute, thereby relieving 
the polar tension of carnal torture and the mental agony of 
a guilty conscience. As a result, we find the saint ill with 
self-denial, while the witch is feverish with submission and 
identification with her desires. The first adopts the maso¬ 
chistic or self-destructive mode of response, whereas the 
second resorts to the destructive, sadistic principle of re- 
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lease; and in her surrender to the devil her other indelible 
sex trait—the female masochistic component—comes promi¬ 
nently to the fore. The saint and the witch share visions 
of the evil one, forever tempting, luring, threatening, cajol¬ 
ing, smiting, and flogging. Only that, whereas the saint is 
engaged in continuous warfare with the powers of darkness 
without hope of escape from their claws, the witch has 
surrendered from the start and made her pact with the 
all-powerful one for better or for worse. Where the saint 
fails miserably and tragically, the witch’s submissiveness 
as a woman enables her to find full redemption. She has 
been married to the devil, sold to him, body and soul, just 
as the saint-hermit forever courts without ever attaining 
the full intimacy of cold deity. 

As recompense for life’s trials and tribulations, the saint 
promises himself the great beyond. The sorceress, a typical 
woman-realist, harder to put off with false promises, enjoys 
here and there the thrill of unbounded and intense carnal 
satisfaction. Both of them lack proper adjustment to the 
realities of life. Both are extremes, neurotically or psycho- 
neurotically charged. The witch loves the hoary devil, for 
she abhors God, the abstract ideal, even when He appears 
as Christ, the meek and the merciful. The saint abhors the 
devil, for he loves Him who is exalted and forbidding. The 
saint’s anxiety dreams are the watch’s wish fulfilment 
dreams. The saint is a slave to his tyrannical superego, to 
his chosen male god ideal who, like a relentless pasha, de¬ 
mands castration for the safety of his harem. The witch 
has conquered the censor, renounced the father, and given 
herself up to the satisfaction of her instincts. 

True, there are saints among women and sorcerers among 
men. But the typical saint is a male, a psychologically in¬ 
verted, castrated male; while the witch is a female who has 
conquered her castration complex by means of identification 
with Priapus, who is one with Lucifer. The laws of com- 
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pensation hold sway ever5Tvhere. Hell and heaven are the 
saint’s rewards—the hell of earthly existence in exchange 
for a heaven of spiritual debauch promised to those who 
have foregone earthly happiness. The witch experiences 
her highest delight of ecstasy in the communion of the Sab¬ 
bath; the saint, in the Sabbath of communion. 

All this attained unusual proportions during the Christian 
era. Not that antiquity had no witches—witchcraft is uni¬ 
versal in time and space, and there were witches in Greece, 
Persia, Rome, and other ancient countries. But witchcraft, 
and the persecution mania directed against it, never in 
earlier ages attained such immense proportions as it did 
during the centuries of Christian orthodoxy. The reason for 
this is that it was under the sway of Christianity that saint¬ 
liness and asceticism reached their climax, and wherever 
there is a saint there must be a witch. The two thriv^e on the 
same soil, differing merely in their responsiveness and reac¬ 
tion. The saint has the imagery of carnal sin; the witch, 
the sin of imagery. Both arc results of sex frustration, for 
which compensation is sought in morbid reactions. And this 
leads us straight into the domain of perversions. 

Sex fulfillment and sex fmstration .—The greatest impulse 
toward witchcraft is not atavistic reversion alone, but per¬ 
version too. The witch, representing a living protest against 
the tyranny of civilization, personifies every perversion 
under the sun. The succubus (female imp) and the incubus 
(male demon) who regularly visited the witch were at times 
crafty males and old debauches in disguise, attracted to free 
sex life. The human familiar assigned to the novice was a 
man of the assembly, “some lusty varlet who would after¬ 
ward hold himself at her disposition.’’ 

Elizabeth Clarke, one of the Essex witches, said that the 
devil appeared “in the shape of a proper gentleman, with 
a laced band, having the whole proportion of a man. . . . 
He had oftentimes knocked at her dore in the night time; 
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and she did arise, open the dore, and let him in.” Similar 
accounts appear among the Suffolk witches. Others saw him 
as a “black man upon a black horse with cloven feet.” In 
some cases, he was a “pretty handsome young man,” in 
others old, “ancient,” ugly, “a little ‘crippil’ man.” ® 

To all appearances, the “little crippil” must have been a 
poor bed-mate for the starved sex complex. But one who 
knows the bizarre forms which a dissatisfied sex urge may 
choose will not be misled into paradoxical confusion. The 
normal sex urge is satisfied by the normal physical act, but 
the flaming desire of a starved sex urge needs a stronger 
response, some more perverse means of satisfaction. The 
fascination of crippled bedfellows for crippled sex is quite 
understandable: it is the bizarre, the sub- or super-normal 
that is best suited to the abnormal. 

Nor is the disguise of the devil in animal shape a mere 
accident. The devil was wont to appear as half-man and 
half-beast: his tail, his horns, and his club feet being unmis¬ 
takable tokens of his supreme power. As with the werewolf 
and the sphinx, we have here the old animal-man combina¬ 
tion assuming a special significance. Carnal relations with 
Satan, kissing his buttocks, and similar acts are symbols 
of incest, of incestuous father love. In joining the craft, the 
witch is freed from any such social compulsion that would 
prevent her from realizing her cherished infantile desire 
toward father incest. 

Freud explains the actual mechanism of perversion as 
consisting in the following: “first, in disregard for the divid¬ 
ing line of species (the gulf between man and animal); 
second, being insensible to the conventional feeling of dis¬ 
gust; third, the incest-limitation (being prohibited from 
seeking sexual satisfaction with near blood-relations); 

® In quoting from such documents the writer is not implying belief in 
their objective truth, but is rather offering them as examples of the way 
in which current ideas find a fertile soil in the popular mind and readily 
bloom therefrom in the form of individual confessions. 
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fourth, homosexuality; and fifth, transferring the role of 
the genitals to other organs and other parts of the body.” * 
These fundamental criteria of Freud are conspicuous in the 
erotic aspects of witchcraft. 

The witch is narcissistic and omnisexual with pronounced 
oral and anal complexes. The “infamous” kiss (osculum 
infame) forms part of a well-known psychoanalytic syn¬ 
drome. That Lesbianism was widespread among witches has 
been amply attested in many records; in fact, it was prob¬ 
ably a major reason for the zeal with which the older 
witches recruited others, especially younger ones, often at 
the great personal risk of detection. 

The orgy of masturbation, too, deserves special mention. 
The visiting devil was often “very cold,” old and “crippled,” 
and except for masturbation, could hardly have been a satis¬ 
factory partner. One witch in Essex testified that “he kissed 
her, but was as cold as clay.” Many a record suggests that 
at least some of the witches used an artificial phallus 
(fascinum) for this purpose. 

Necrophilic tendencies found expression in preying on 
dead bodies, especially those of infants. But the depth of 
perverted bestiality was reached in sodomy or zoophilia. 
Here again, anthropological atavism comes unmistakably 
to the fore. Animal worship illustrates Freud’s first thesis— 
the removal of the dividing line between animal and human 
species. Moreover, animal worship dates back to prehistoric 
times and may have been the “ritual for the promotion of 
fertility; the animal represented being either the sacred ani¬ 
mal of the tribe or the creature most used for food.” ® 
Through a process of interposition and interpolation of 
new experiences old dislodged beliefs, having lost their sup¬ 
porting ideology, eagerly attached themselves to the nearest 

«Professor Sigmund Freud, A General Introduction to Psvchoanalvsu 
(Horace Liveright, 1920), p. 175. ^ 

» Margaret Alice Murray, The Witch Cvlt in Western Europe (Oxford, 
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underbrush of kindred emotions. In the zoolatry of witch¬ 
craft, the sexual and the anthropological motives were so 
intricately interwoven as to become almost inseparable. 

Zodphilic tendencies have been found among widely sepa¬ 
rated peoples. Sows, mares, cows, sheep, and donkeys have 
figured time and again in the zodphilic drama. In China, 
fowls were favorites; Roman ladies were “charmed” by 
snakes, and even the bear found human “lovers.” This 
makes it probable that among the witches zodphilic love 
was not always platonic, and that the animal-familiar, 
petted, fed, suckled and gorged on the witches’ blood, had 
more than symbolic significance. The erotic motive is here 
as little disguised as is the old maid’s idyllic attachment 
to her pet dog, whom she mothers either to satisfy her crav¬ 
ing for children or as a medium for masturbation. 

The ceremonial .—Witchcraft is a cult and, like every cult, 
it finds expression in elaborate ceremonials. The ceremonial 
penetrates the obstructive fabric of sense reality which 
normally is interposed between the world of fact and the 
world of fancy, and opens the gate to the magnificent play¬ 
ground of imagery, where the actors appear in dazzling, 
breath-taking nudity. 

It has been proved that many a “witch” led a pious life 
at home and enjoyed the respect of the community. Cer¬ 
tainly many of them, as long as they were removed from 
the intoxicating influence of crowd psychology, would have 
shrunk from the acts of Satanism. The presence of the 
crowd lends a feeling of invincibility and omnipotence which 
no individual can experience when alone. It conquers doubt 
and hesitation. More than that, the crowd guarantees a 
safe return to primitive atavistic conditions, to naturalism 
and animalism. The communion of men, women, and beasts 
in the dead of the night; the dancing, flickering lights, the 
awful secrecy, the dense forest, the bonfire, the strange 
ritual, the holy unholiness of the occasion, the intoxicating 
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dance, the rhythm of song and flute—all this must have led 
to many excesses which forbidding daylight would have 
made impossible. Only through the magic of the ceremonial 
producing as it unquestionably did in those present a semi¬ 
hypnotic or twilight state of consciousness could there be 
such a radical suspension of all sense of reality. And while 
it is true that a great many of the fairy tales about witches 
belong to the domain of delusions, anything could be ex¬ 
pected from people under the hypnotic influence of the 
ceremonial. 

Psychologically, and therefore sociologically, the records 
yield invaluable material, even when looked upon from the 
point of view of mere fictionalism. Or to speak in Vaihinger’s 
own words: “An idea whose theoretical untruth or incorrect¬ 
ness, and therewith its falsity, is admitted, is not for that 
reason practically valueless and useless; for such an idea in 
spite of its theoretical nullity may have great practical 
importance.” ® 

The principal Sabbath was celebrated on April 30 as a 
spring holiday, called Roodmas Day in England and Wal- 
purgis Night in Germany. All-Hallow Eve was celebrated 
in the autumn, on October 31. Between these came Candle¬ 
mas, a winter festival celebrated on February 2, and Lam¬ 
mas, on August 1. There were others, like Beltane at 
midsummer and Yule at midwinter, to which were added 
Easter and probably many other Christian holidays. The 
linking of the witches’ assemblies with ancient or contem¬ 
porary festivals is an important collateral of the entire prob¬ 
lem, for it is on such occasions, hallowed by tradition (mass 
hypnosis), that the prevailing holiday spirit rends the mist 
of workaday clouds, dispels gloom and reserve, and prepares 
the ground for angelic or satanic exaltation and for such 

an. Vaihinger, The Philosophy oj "^s //” (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
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excesses of emotion as make for perfect contact and inter¬ 
communication. 

Nor was the place of the Sabbath without significance. 
It was held in a forest (recalling ancient heathen mem¬ 
ories), near a cross, or on a hill, near a lake, stream, or pond, 
or near a stone or a heap of stones. Freud called attention 
to the dream contents of woods and water as symbolic 
expressions for female genitals, and of mountains and cliffs 
for the male organs. Water represents birth. 

Among the vehicles, too, that “bore” the witch to the 
assembly were objects unmistakable in their sex symbolism. 
She rode a black horse, or an “imp,” or a human being, or 
she flew through the air on a pole, a stick (baton blanc), 
a broomstick, or some similar object of substitution. The 
channel of escape was the chimney, window, or wall crevices. 
Before she set off she anointed her body with the devil’s 
ointment, containing orgiastic and aphrodisiacal ingredients. 
Now, flight is a dream .symbol for the sexual act; while 
the sexual significance of stick, stave, or pole between the 
legs (phallus substitute) as a means of flying needs no 
pointing out. 

Of the rites practiced at the assembly, mention should be 
made of the homage paid to the devil by kneeling before 
him, the “reverential” kiss, the dances (“back to back”), 
the music—mostly of pipe or fife, the ritual song (Har! Har! 
Altri! Altri!), the feast, the offering of candles, the Black 
Mass, and the blood sacrifice. None of them leaves anything 
to the imagination in point of their sex symbolism. “The 
whole foul mob and stinkard rabble sing the most obscene 
priapics and abominable songs in honor of the devil.” 

Besides the Sabbath, the smaller assemblies, or Esbat, 
were rather in the nature of business meetings. Every two 
weeks or every week, a limited number of cultists gathered 

^Montague Summers, The History oj Witchcraft and Demonology (Al¬ 
fred A. Knopf, 1926), p. 143. 
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to practice magic for enjoyment and for the sake of spoiling 
the crops, raising storms, etc. 

Black magic .—And so we come to the last component of 
witchcraft, the extraordinary magical powers with which 
the witch was credited throughout the ages. Magic is based 
on animism, which is the oldest religion of man. Primitive 
man is a monist, but—contrary to Haeckel’s conception— 
not a materialistic monist but a spiritualist, an animist. 
Everything in the world is alive, every object is endowed 
with a soul or spirit. A stone, for instance, is not a stone, 
but a spirit entombed in a stony crust, which may relinquish 
at will its rocky abode for a more detached existence or for 
a new attachment. 

Levy-Bruhl characterizes primitive mentality as a form of 
“collective representation.” Primitive thinking is prelogical, 
mystic, and obeys more the law of participation than the 
rules of logic. It is thinking par rapport, unchecked by ex¬ 
perience, and while all thinking has elements of reference 
and inference, the primitive mind operates with images 
instead of concepts, animated and made real through a non- 
critical, highly emotional, and subjective attitude. Not un¬ 
like a child, the primitive evaluates m'erything in the 
light of his own emotional reactions and the share of his 
own participation in them. Within certain limits, this ap¬ 
plies also to the witch s mentality. She, too, is subject to 
collective representation. ’ And inasmuch as primitive lan¬ 
guage is symbolic image-expression, and its radices are in¬ 
stinctive rather than perceptive, sexual rather than con¬ 
ceptual, the witch reverts to the original significance of the 
spoken word. She speaks the pictorial language of the child 
and uses the patterns of dreamland. She rides on a broom 
as on a donkey, or she flies like a crow. She exhibits what 
Freud calls the “omnipotence of thought.” Her wish is no 
mere wish, but carries in it the seeds of wish fulfillment or 
goal attainment. Her thoughts are no mere thoughts of pos- 
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sibilities, but positive actions. Whatever a witch dreams or 
desires, she translates into a drama of actual happenings. 
Magic thus conceived is wish-thought, materialized by the 
mere act of thinking or speaking. Freud has brilliantly un¬ 
covered the intimate connection between magic and wish. 
“Magic, the technique of animism, clearly and unmistak¬ 
ably shows the tendency of forcing the laws of psychic life 
upon the reality of things, under conditions where spirits 
did not yet have to play any role, and could still be taken 
as objects of magic treatment.” * And in another connection; 
“Animism substitutes analogy for certainty, mere thought 
possibilities for deterministic conclusiveness.” 

The witch’s curses (wishes of harm) were no mere curses. 
They had the power to harm or even to kill by the mere 
spell of a curse word, especially when supported by a special 
formula of magic. 

Not only could the witch see her evil thoughts: she could 
even watch them coming true. She was omniscient—she 
could see everything and hear everything, and knew no 
limitation in space or time. This she shared with other 
ecstatic minds—the monomaniac, the saint, the prophet, 
the magician, the child. Like the augur or the shaman she 
could read the future from the entrails of animals, from the 
flight of birds, from the corpses of children, and from the 
draft of smoke rising from the sacrificial fire. More power¬ 
ful than the medieval astrologist, she could not only read 
the signs in the heavens, but also suspend the laws of nature 
at will—bring down drought and pestilence, famine, hail and 
locust. This was an ever recurring motive underlying the 
accusations brought out at the witch trials. 

Black magic was the stock in trade of the witch. Her evil 
eye brought bad luck, injured health, and spread death and 
poverty everywhere and onto everyone who was the special 

® Professor Sigmund Freud, Totem and Taboo (Dodd, Mead & Co.), 

p. 162. 
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object of her attention. The magic wax figure repeatedly- 
mentioned in the records of Egypt, Syria, Greece, and other 
ancient civilizations played a major role in witchcraft. It 
too belongs to a state of mentality of fore-critical identifica¬ 
tion of likeness with reality. If a witch wanted to injure 
a distant person, she moulded a wax figure of the con¬ 
demned, transfixed it with a needle, and lo and behold! the 
victim died or received whatever injury the witch had in¬ 
tended for him. Instead of the wax figure, she sometimes 
used a crude likeness carved in wood or metal, or a mere 
picture. And besides these, she could work her spell through 
using the clothes, the nail parings, or anything that had 
belonged to her victim; for by injuring some discarded 
“part” of the person, she could injure the whole person (the 
power of a fetish). In short, we can perceive in magic a 
kind of “will hallucination” which, unlike logic, knows no 
hard and fast boundaries. 

It was this mysterious power to harm and destroy that 
made “black magic” so abominable. However, besides the 
black kind, she also practiced a sort of “white magic” that 
procured benefits for clients who were in her favor or who 
paid for the favor. But the church frowned on the good 
deeds wrought by “white magic,” as well as on the harmful 
ones, since it competed with the power of prayer, that 
authorized means of obtaining blessings from God—itself 
one of the few methods of white magic which have survived 
into our skeptical age. 

But the belief in black magic, too, has not yet died out 
by any means, as all who read the newspapers can readily 
ascertain. According to Kittredge, as late as 1909 a woman 
was sent to prison by a Pennsylvania court for “disorderly 
conduct” on the charge that “she had invaded a neighbor’s 
barn and had tried to cast a spell over the cow; the milk 
stopped.” But the record of human credulity does not end 
there, as evidenced by the more recent “hex” case from 
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York, Pennsylvania, and recurring episodes of a similar 
kind up to this very day. 

The modern witch .—The first records of witch burning 
in the Christian era date from the reign of the Emperor 
Valens in the fourth century. The last witch trial in Western 
Europe took place in Scotland in 1722. “In 1730 another 
alleged witch succumbed to the water ordeal in Somerset¬ 
shire. . . . The last execution for witchcraft in Massachu¬ 
setts took place in 1692.’’ “ It was not until the year 1736 
that the witchcraft statutes were repealed in England and 
Scotland. In Spain, a witch was burned as late as 1782, and 
eleven years later one was executed in Posen. The last 
instance of witch burning occurred in Peru in 1888. 

Persecution—of a certain kind—has now gone out of 
fashion, and thus there disappeared one of the major 
incentives to the secrecy without which no such cult can 
flourish. But as Egon Friedell aptly remarks: “Our enlight¬ 
ened age does not believe in the devil because it has fallen 
so near to him that it can no longer see him.” But Lucifer 
is not dead. Black Mass is being celebrated in Lyons, 
Marseilles, Paris, Berlin, Milan, Rome, London, and cities 
in South America and Canada. There is probably no conti¬ 
nent where Satan is not worshiped in one form or another. 

Among the African Bantus there is said to exist a sect 
“called the ‘Witchcraft Company,’ whose members hold 
secret meetings at midnight in the depths of the forest to 
plot sickness and death against their enemies by means of 
incantations and spells.” A kind of black magic known as 
Voodoo worship was imported to Jamaica, Haiti, and South 
America from Africa. “Authentic records are easily procur¬ 
able which witness that midnight meetings were held in 
Haiti as late as 1888, when human beings, especially kid- 

® George Lyman Kittredge, Witchcraft in Old and New England (Har¬ 
vard University Press), 1928. 
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napped children, were killed and eaten at the mysterious 
and evil banquets” (Summers). 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, Fabre des 
Essarts founded the Neo-Gnostic Church. The Neo-Gnostics 
believe that Satan is the real creator of the world. The 
Gnostic Church of Lyons unites several sects of modern 
“Luciferians.” The characters in La-Bas, by Joris Karl 
Huysmans, are alleged to have been drawn from living 
examples. It is reported that a regular Black Mass perform¬ 
ance was staged in the Folies Bergere in Paris, drawing 
a crowd that was remarkably large even for that prosperous 
resort of exhibitionism. 

With the weakening of religious sentiment and of formal 
orthodoxy, also the worship of the evil spirit has grown lax 
and unorthodox. Modern Satanism does not hide in the 
forest in the dark of the night, but flaunts itself in the lime¬ 
lights at our revues, Tingel-Tangels, varietes, night clubs, 
and cabarets. Lucifer has gone modern. He wears black no 
more, but pure white. His cloven feet, shod in satin slippers, 
dance to the blare of the saxophone instead of the “Har! 
Har!” and the fife. Indeed, whatever form witchcraft may 
choose to assume, it will remain an immortal cult. For it 
constitutes a channel for the outflow of racial memories, a 
release of pent-up instinctual energies, a discharge of re¬ 
pressed desires and, in general, a necessary emotional outlet 
for the primal urge againt the inanity or insanity of the 
level-headed, bloodless, rationalizing social machine. The 
heart will crave forever the mysterious, the irrational, the 
great rapture of unity with all creation, the thing “of bot¬ 
tomless depth, of endless height, and of boundless space.” 

And so we may conclude: woman, being the primitive of 
the race, endowed with great emotional tension, with an 
unlimited fountain of devotion and indissoluble attachment 
to the primal forces of life, will always remain something 
of a sphinx, an “Isis whose veil no mortal dares to lift.” 



THE WITCH 
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Bewitching in her splendor, rapturous, irresistibly alluring 
and unquenchably tempting, she will continue to wield an 
uncanny power over man and nature as long as she remains 
the priestess of the great principle of procreation, the 
goddess of all life. If woman wants to bewitch, she must 
retain something of the mystery and magic of her cult. 
Woman—every woman—must be something of a “witch” 
in order to be woman. And there is nothing so bewitching 
as beauty. Das Ewig Weibliche zieht uns an. 



XIX 

THE BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 


Le devoir d’une femme cst la beauie. 

—Renan 


IT is the duty of a woman, as Renan says, to be beautiful; 
women are only too eager to fulfil their duty. Every woman 
knows that physical beauty is one of her biggest assets 
in life, a sort of djinn that opens all gates of opportunity 
and spreads out a magic carpet under her pretty feet. There 
is nothing she cannot buy with beauty; love, power, money, 
social standing—everything her soul yearns for—can be 
gained by virtue of her good looks. 

Burton, in a fit of melancholy, asserted that “beauty and 
honesty seldom agree.” Burton knew his classics of course. 
He had not forgotten the dictum of Juvenal that “modesty 
and good looks rarely go together.” But, immodest or dis¬ 
honest, beauty is an uncanny power shaping the lives of 
individuals, deciding the fate of communities, and forging 
the destinies of nations. Pascal said that if the nose of 
Cleopatra had been shorter, the whole face of the earth 
would have been changed. Indeed, the power of beauty is 
stronger than mighty armies of saber-clanking men and 
throat-slitting warriors. In peace and in war beauty is in¬ 
vincible. 

What is beauty? —However, while the power of beauty 
is incontestable, its nature is an elusive topic. One recog¬ 
nizes beauty at a glance or, rather, one is overpowered by 
its manifest presence beyond the dictates of reason or rea¬ 
sonableness. All the same, to define it is well-nigh impos- 

368 
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sible. This view is best expressed in the old Roman adage: 
De gustibus non est disputandum. There is no set standard 
of beauty or, rather, standards are so many and at¬ 
tributes so multiform as to defy classification. Its appear¬ 
ance changes kaleidoscopically, and its hue and colors shift 
chameleon-like with age, culture, race, and breed. What 
seems charming to the natives of equatorial Africa may be 
abhorrent to the Europeans, and even people reared by the 
same standards of civilization may differ diametrically in 
their tastes. With these reservations in mind, we may try 
to discern a few landmarks lending themselves to schemati- 
zation. 

The biological basis of beauty is deeply rooted in the 
racial characteristics of a people. It represents the sub¬ 
limated form of racial proportions, the high-water mark of 
biological adaptive ability to a particular environment. The 
beautiful body in any race conforms to the ideals of beautj’’ 
among that race, and this in turn is shaped by a long series 
of historical precedents together with extraneous cultural 
influences. But beauty is not only history incorporated in 
living forms by nature the artisan; it anticipates the future 
of the race, the nascent forms of body and soul in a people, 
the plastic material seeking new forms. 

In this respect, beauty is akin to genius. It incorporates 
the ruins of the past and shows the gleam of the future. 
And the kinship between beauty and genius has still other 
marks. Like genius, phenomenal beauty appears comet-like, 
starting new precedents in the development of the race. 
Like genius, immaculate, unimpeachable beauty is meteoric 
and unaccountable, iridescent, unique, inimitable. Genius 
is perfection of the spirit; beauty, perfection of form. Ex¬ 
treme beauty geniuses are as rare as an Alexander the Great 
or a Napoleon Bonaparte. Dazzling brilliance shoots across 
the firmament of history^ once in an age or in ages, leaving 
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dark shadows of destruction in its wake and flashes of light 
illuminating future progress. 

However, it is not pure estheticism with which we are 
concerned, but the intricate relation of beauty and sex. 
While all beauty springs from the freshets of sex, charm, 
like other sublimated emanations of form and spirit, be¬ 
comes detached from its original intent and purpose, and 
ascends to the heights of pure creativeness. In this respect, 
beauty knows no sex. It is pure art. Man and woman—chips 
of marble animated by the creative spark of an artist, the 
mood of a poet, the thought of a scientist, or the tone of 
a master player—are both in the same class of art and 
beauty. Art is asexual in goal, though undoubtedly of sexual 
origin. 

The “It ."—What we term beauty in the female sex is 
something quite different from abstract beauty. Cleopatra 
might have had an Irish nose, but she would have been 
Cleopatra just the same; the same alluring, overpowering, 
man-devouring, sense-burning sex tyrant that she was. For 
she possessed “It,” a blind force, indefinable and inexpres¬ 
sible as the very throb of life, the very art of irresistible sex 
attraction. The “It” is sexual magnetism, as inexhaustible 
and inexorable as the force of gravity. One falls head over 
heels into its sphere of attraction like a moth into the burn¬ 
ing flame. Friedell says: “The famous amoureuses like Lais, 
Minon, Phryne, the Pompadour and others were not actu¬ 
ally beautiful, but they possessed a certain something which 
brought everybody under their spell.” ^ It is reported that 
Catharine Sedley (Countess of Dorchester), daughter of Sir 
Charles Sedley and for years mistress to King James II, 
was uncommonly ugly. Yet she kept the King spellbound. 
Apparently, she too had the “It.” 

“It,” then, is the pure mysticism or mystification of sex, 

lEgon Friedell, A Cultural History of the Modem Age (Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York), Vol. I, p. 63. 
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the charm of erotization. It is a magic force commanding 
love; destructive because it is productive or reproductive. 
Such beauties are with us in every age. Every social stratum 
contains irresistible males and alluring females. 

Sociologically speaking, however, the “duty” of being 
beautiful is incumbent principally upon women. Von Reit- 
zenstein says that our early ancestors who inhabited Europe 
some 30,000 to 50,000 years ago saw in woman the chief 
object for artistic presentation. Some of the earliest known 
images hailing from the middle Aurignacian period, and 
especially the somewhat later statuette of the “Venus of 
Willendorf,” represent an “overmature stout woman with 
large breasts, an imposing pointed abdomen, full hips and 
upper thighs, with strongly marked genitals.” Though we 
unfortunately know next to nothing of the social life of 
Aurignacian man, the.se statuettes show that woman was 
considered the prototype of beauty as early as 50,000 years 
ago or so, and that it was the primary and secondary sex 
characters that were principally brought into prominence in 
art, little attention being given to the other body structures. 

As far as records go, whenever any social discrimination 
exists between the sexes, it is the “inferior” sex that must 
be beautiful in order to succeed. Sexual attraction or erotiza¬ 
tion is incumbent principally upon that sex which is 
numerically larger. The charm of artificial ornamentation 
assumes importance in the arcana of sex attraction and be¬ 
comes a competitive force, used or abused by those who 
supply the sex market. As Spinoza so well said in a letter 
to Hugo Boxel; “Beauty, my dear sir, is not so much a 
quahty of the object beheld, as an effect on him who be¬ 
holds it.” 

In nature, the role of being beautiful is delegated to the 
male who does the wooing and luring. In the majority of 
birds, the male is more richly decked out. The peacock 
captivates the eye with a dazzling magnificence of color 
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and plumage, while the female offers a drab appearance. In 
other species similar conditions prevail. The more males 
there are in a given species, the more splendid and attrac¬ 
tive—and therefore alluring—is their beauty. 

In the human race, though the males play the active— 
indeed, the aggressive—part in wooing, the coy female 
exploits all the arts of dissimulation and ornamentation to 
gain attention at any cost. This is in keeping with the life 
philosophy and the sex policies of the subordinate and 
therefore socially inferior sex. The latter sex needs to make 
up in order to please and charm her master. But what she 
herself adores is not beauty but strength. Caroline Schlegel 
expressed a deep truth when she said: “What women love 
in men is certainly not beauty.” 

The higher man has climbed the steep grades of civiliza¬ 
tion, the more man and woman have become differentiated, 
and with this change the standards of beauty also have 
changed. In primitive civilization, the male as a rule shows 
more vanity than the female. The piimitive male is far 
more of a dandy than his prosaic spouse. For in primitive 
society the woman is judged less by the standard of beauty 
than by that of utility. In our own culture, woman is—or 
was until recently—the principal exponent of sex beauty. 

In the infinite choice of beauty marks, a few enjoy a more 
or less universal appeal. It has been generally accepted—at 
least up to recent times—that a pretty woman is one en¬ 
dowed with well-developed secondary sex characteristics 
—long hair, full breasts, a prominent pelvic contour, well- 
proportioned legs; all that give evidence of uxorial desira¬ 
bility and maternal aptitude. The male, on the other hand, 
is considered handsome when he is muscular, well-propor¬ 
tioned, and strong enough to play successfully his natural 
role as mate and family protector. 

Anthropology of beauty .—In some of the primitive races 
the so-called secondary sexual body forms are grossly exag- 
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gerated naturally and artificially. Normally, the padding 
of fat on the buttocks gives a well-rounded appearance that 
adds special charm in contradistinction to the edgy, bony 
structure of the male skeleton. Extreme degrees of gluteal 
obesity are to be found in Africa, and they were probably 
the prevalent fashion of prehistoric Europe. Most Oriental 
races grade their women according to bulk and weight. 
Almost all African tribes around Lake Victoria are known 
for their fat women. The Bush and Hottentot women have 
large gluteal fat paxldings protruding like dromedarian 
humps (steatopygia). In order to increase the body volume 
of their women, some savages feed them on a milk and 
cereal diet, and keep them in perfect immobility until they 
are ahnost unable to walk. 

One of the chief points in sox beauty is undoubtedly the 
breast. Its contour and shape vary with race, climate, and 
individual types. Every age has its special predilection. The 
Greeks preferred small-breasted beauties. The Renaissance 
had the same preference, though “vast bosoms, big hips, and 
well-developed limbs” were favored by many artists. The 
rococo wallowed in huge fleshy breasts, such as were pic¬ 
tured by Rubens. “Rubens’ women are never virgins, never 
even mothers, but fat rosy pieces of flesh with exemplary 
bosoms and posteriors, existing solely for the purpose of 
being flung onto a bed after a savage lustful struggle, which 
only enhances the enjoyment” (Friedell). Where nature has 
proved disappointing, all kinds of artificial substitutes are 
used to give the breast the prominence desired by men, who 
are the ultimate censors of womanly charms. 

In parts of Asia, Europe, and to a certain extent in Aus¬ 
tralia, the breasts of women are hemispherical. The women 
in Kamchatka have well-rounded, hemispherical breasts 
which do not become flabby even at forty. The breasts of 
central African and primitive American women are longer 
and more conical. Certain races and peoples bandage the 
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breasts from childhood in order to impede their growth. 
The Hottentot women, on the other hand, have pendulous 
breasts which with advancing years attain enormous size 
through gradual pulling from infancy, and can be thrown 
over the shoulders with ease in order to accommodate the 
suckling babies carried on the backs. Similarly, the Toba 
women in the Gran Chaco, the Somali, and various other 
tribes are credited with enormous breasts capable of “back- 
feeding.” 

Other peculiar usages to refashion the body are tower-like 
elongations of the skull, practiced among the Peruvians, 
for instance, a fashion which persisted among the half¬ 
world of France up to the beginning of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. Among some of the savages, the soft skulls of children 
are pressed by artificial means until they achieve a pyrami¬ 
dal form. Some of the tribes in northern Borneo practice 
skull fashioning only on girls. The Tahiti Islanders, the 
Hottentots, and many Negro races flatten the foreheads and 
noses of children. 

Scarifications on face, breast, and extremities resulting 
in special scar designs are resorted to among other savages. 
The Botocudos, a Brazilian tribe on the Tocantins, per¬ 
forate hps and ear lobes, in which are inserted enormous 
rings and wooden plugs. Similar labial ornaments are found 
among the northwestern American Indian tribes, and in 
eastern, central and other parts of Africa. The sizes of orna¬ 
ments plugged into the lower lip vary with age and station. 
The Australian savages of Queensland wear bones or sticks 
in the perforated nasal septum. The Masai of East Africa 
stretch their ear lobes to monstrous proportions. “Some 
American and African savages pull them down almost to 
the shoulders.” The auricle, the nasal septum, the cheeks, 
and the genital parts are perforated to accommodate various 
ornaments. The teeth too come in for special attention 
among some of the Australian tribes. Boys and girls during 
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the rites of maturity have their two front teeth knocked 
out. Others file them away to small conical points. In Mada¬ 
gascar, the incisors are reduced to needle-like protrusions. 
In Cochin China, the teeth are painted black. Many other 
organs are sacrificed for the sake of beauty. The Chinese 
crippled foot is a well-known example. In some cases, the 
foot is reduced to a size of only three inches. 

The sex organs in women are not exactly beautiful from 
a purely esthetic point of view, and unless under the magic 
of the impulse, no sensitive man can wax enthusiastic about 
their esthetic shape. Hence, Mother Nature has provi¬ 
dentially shielded and hidden their blemishes from the 
human eye and, as if to compensate for their deficient 
beauty, has built around them a garden of luxuriant growth 
which attracts more attention from civilized men than from 
savages. The mans veneris is one of these. On the other 
hand, savages have no idiosyncrasy against the cave- 
organs of sex and often exaggerate their shape by artificial 
means. The so-called “Hottentot apron” shows the labia 
majora and clitoris increased in size to striking proportions 
by gradual pulling on those parts from early childhood. 
Other savages resort to various other manipulations to un¬ 
cover “what nature has modestly hidden.” But the most 
striking influence in sex attraction is exerted by color. 

Odor and color .—For the benefit of the bespectacled sys- 
tematizer, the term “tertiary sex characteristics” may be 
applied to the following means of sex attraction. The first 
known vehicle is chemotaxis. Low in the life scale, the two 
gametes are impelled to meet by chemical or biochemical 
attraction, like two elements in a chemical reaction. Higher 
creatures likewise experience a sort of chemotropism, which 
is accomplished through the senses of taste and smell, 
through the perfume of the various secretions, and through 
special glandular structures in divers parts of the body. 
Odors are nerve stimulants; the Italian psychiatrist, Silvio 
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Venturi, considered body odor a secondary sexual charac¬ 
teristic. The musk-like odor of the elephant, the penetrating 
smell of the rutting dog, and others like these are examples 
of olfactory erotization. Musk is used as an aphrodisiac even 
today. Birds have developed feathers out of the scales of the 
reptiles; and like the feathers, the furry hair of mammals, 
which phylogenetically has evolved from the feathers of 
the birds, is an odor-emanating structure and therefore a 
means of smell erotization. The vestibular glands of 
Bartholin produce a specific odor, which in some women 
is exaggerated ad nauseam. How large a part bodily odor 
plays in sex attraction can easily be traced. We may well 
repeat with Buddha: “The odor of woman, young man, 
fetters the heart of men.” 

It is related of a white physician living in Haiti that he 
married a Negress because he was so captivated by her 
odor; he despised European womcii—“there was no smell in 
them.” As a matter of fact, white women are not odorless 
at all. Japanese men are said to find Pmropean women 
repugnant because of their penetrating bodily scent to 
which the Japanese become accustomed with difficulty. This 
goes to prove that every race has its peculiar odor, highly 
appreciated by that race, which, though, is offensive to 
other races. Odor fetishism is especially marked in women. 
According to Alice Thayer, girls are more influenced by the 
sense of smell than are boys; and Marro asserts that on 
reaching maturity, their susceptibility to odors is markedly 
increased. 

We may add to the odor various forms of tactile erotiza¬ 
tion—petting, stroking, fondling, and hugging. Human 
hands, whatever else they may be, are erotic instruments. 
Touch is the gate to sex, the primary and most primitive 
form of contrectation. In the eighteenth century, the 
Czarina of Russia had among her court ladies a special 
retinue of foot-ticklers and buttock-slappers. Tickling has 
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always been a pleasure-giving device. The strongest affinity 
between touch and contrectation is found in the border 
line folds and creases where skin and mucous membrane 
meet and merge into one another, as in the lips, the vulva, 
and the excretory parts. A kiss in itself may not be beau¬ 
tiful, but lovers kiss beautifully and blissfully. A combina¬ 
tion of auditory and tactile sensibilities is concentrated in 
the ear. Few women can resist an artfully administered kiss 
or tickling of the ear lobe. 

Singing and instrumental music, like the cricket’s chirp, 
are auditory sex factors. The rhythm of music corresponds 
with the rhythmic peculiarities of sex and other life activi¬ 
ties. It is characteristic in this connection that voice muta¬ 
tion in men appears at puberty, whereas in girls the changes 
of the larynx and vocal cords are much less pronounced. 
The voice of a eunuch is feminine. All these vocal changes 
remain in close connection with the role of the male 
animal in nature as the principal wooer among the mam¬ 
mals, “. . . while the fact that among mammals generally 
it is the male that is most vocal—and that chiefly, or even 
sometimes exclusively, at the rutting season—renders it 
antecedently likely that among mammals generally, includ¬ 
ing the human species, there is in the female an actual or 
latent susceptibility which, under the conditions of human 
civilization, may be transferred to music generally.” ® 

Color is one of the most important features of beauty. 
It is a racial characteristic, and the commonest motive for 
artificial painting is the enhancement of this racial color. 
When the Indian paints himself red, he only seeks to 
improve upon his natural color. The white peoples paint 
their faces white, rouge adding the illusion of full¬ 
bloodedness. 

Painting, one of the most important decorative arts of 

2 Havelock Ellis, Psychology of Sex (Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, 
1933), p. 66. 
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women, was first adopted by the “bad woman” before it 
came into common usage. Today it constitutes a universal 
privilege of flappers and matrons, old and young. Few 
women of standing would venture out without the powder 
box, rouge puff, and lipstick. 

Tattooing merits attention in this connection. As a means 
of attaining mystic and bodily charm, it is practiced by both 
sexes from the North Pole to the South Pole. The various 
designs of the tattooing art elaborate on motifs taken from 
sex life. The designs differ markedly between the sexes. 
Among some tribes, tattooing is confined to the women. In 
others, certain parts of the body are privileged areas for 
decoration, to the neglect of other parts. The natives of 
Tahiti embellish only the genitals. Others confine tattooing 
to the breasts. The Maori women tattoo their lips and chins, 
giving these a beard-like appearance. Others, like the 
Nukumanu in the South Sea Islands, present a mosaic pat¬ 
tern of exquisite design spread over the entire body. 
Tattooing is prevalent among the aborigines of Australia 
(hence the name, tatau, meaning artistic) and in the central 
parts of South America. In New Zealand, tattooing of the 
face is in common usage; and in the South Seas it is the 
prerogative of noble birth. It may be of interest to note that 
Anglo-Saxon women-folk tattooed their bodies until the 
middle of the seventeenth century. The practice still pre¬ 
vails in certain parts of the Balkans and among women of 
the underworld. 

Hair as a sex characteristic has already been mentioned. 
The male beard, like the long tresses of the female, is a 
great asset to beauty and sex adornment. Long hair is a sign 
of sex potency and power; the old Germanic races permitted 
only freemen to go unshaved. The tresses of beautiful 
women are the object of poetic exaltation—or were, before 
the bobbed hair fashion. Here also history repeats itself. 
As a rule, the subordinate sex wears long hair, dressed by 
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the art of the coiffeur. But this is by no means a universal 
custom. In Egypt, the men wore long hair and hair orna¬ 
ments. Among the Crow Indians, the women wear short 
hair and the men long. “Until the reign of Henry VIII, 
gentlemen of fashion wore long hair.” It was then and there 
that men adopted the fashion of the short cut. 

Body hair has likewise a close affinity to sex. Hairy 
women are male-like —ergo far from beautiful. A crop of 
hair on the genitals and armpits is a sign of sexual maturity. 
A decree issued by the Emperor Justinian ordered that 
every girl claiming marriageable age should deliver the 
proof of her maturity by exhibiting the presence of pubic 
hair. As important as hair distribution is the hair color. 
Some savages paint the pubic hair red in order to attract 
attention, blood color being a conspicuous symbol of 
erotization. Gentlemen prefer blondes, provided they them¬ 
selves are not negroid. As a matter of fact, the blonde strain 
of hair is an atavistic phenomenon, our primitive pro¬ 
genitors having been in all probability of the fair type. 
However, to the discomfiture of our blonde-mad Romeos, 
the fair color is on the way to extinction. Even in Germany) 
there are only about 33 per cent of blondes. Beauty, too, 
seems to be off the gold standard. Still, there is no reason 
for despair. The dark beauty, the brunette, has charms of 
her own. A dark complexion, allied with the proper eye 
color, may win the beauty prize against the fair but 
monotonous blonde. 

Cover to uncover .—Bodily charms can be greatly en¬ 
hanced by art and apparel. Adam and Eve strolled stark 
naked in Paradise. Then Eve fell for the flattery of the 
serpent and began to fig-leaf her genitals. But, exaggerated 
“dress modesty” is a phenomenon of only the last few 
centuries. Chrysostom in the fourth century complained 
bitterly that women appeared entirely naked at the holy 
mass. Church festivals were the occasion for sexual license 
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in which nudity played a prominent part. As a matter of 
fact, up to the close of the Middle Ages nakedness was not 
considered at all offensive. Men and women undressed 
before the eyes of spectators and took common baths in 
the presence of galleries filled with onlookers; and both 
sexes slept entirely undressed. 

When man started to use artificial coverings, his purpose 
was not so much to cover the body and genitals, as to 
“uncover” and attract attention to them. At the beginning 
of this new era, women had round holes in their garments 
to display the charm of their naked breasts. The large 
codpiece at the crotch, the so-called hraguette worn in the 
fifteenth century and later, could hardly be mistaken for 
a sign of modesty; nor did the rakish shoe with the beacon¬ 
like upward twist of its toe “reaching nearly to the knee” 
{les souliers a, la poulaine) serve any other purpose than to 
intrigue and call attention to the inexpressible. Both were 
phallic symbols or hints that needed no further explanation. 
All this proves that dress was always and is no less today 
an ornament rather than a garment. 

This makes it quite plausible that chastity and modesty 
developed from the adoption of clothes and not vice versa. 
The garment whose aim was to “uncover” became a cover. 
In time, clothes became not only a means of sexual attrac¬ 
tion, but also a protection against the assaults of bad 
weather, disease-engendering insects and vermin, and 
prudish vice-chasers. Still, among the many functions of 
clothing, the sex factor remains the most prominent feature 
even today; so much so, that women bare their deep 
decollete to the onslaught of frost bites, and their silk- 
stockinged feet to the hazards of snow, rain, and cold. 

And so we may feel sure that it is still the primary func¬ 
tion of clothes to serve beauty rather than health. Anyone 
who doubts this has only to examine the history of nudism 
to appreciate the true aims of dress and undress. 
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Nudism and nudities .—Our venerable tree-climbing an¬ 
cestors were as little concerned with dress as is the contem¬ 
porary gorilla. Up to the sixteenth century, the indigenes 
of Florida went nude; so did the natives of the Antilles, 
parts of Central and South America, African Guinea, the 
Gold and the Slave Coasts, a large area of Central Africa and 
the entire West Coast, parts of Madagascar, Mozambique, 
Southern India, parts of Indonesia, Melanesia, and all of 
Australia. Today, natural nudism is confined to the central 
parts of South America, the interior of Central Africa, and 
parts of Melanesia and Central Australia.® Some or most 
Australian tribes “are as innocent of shame as the animals 
of the forests” (Palmer). Similar conditions prevail or have 
prevailed among the natives of the Pacific islands, parts 
of Borneo and Sumatra, the Andaman Islands and others, 
with either both sexes or, as among the Andamanese, the 
women, being “devoid of any kind of covering.” The Wa- 
chaga women in East Africa and the Bubies in Fernando 
Po go about in complete nudity. The same applies to the 
native women of Loango, among certain tribes on the Congo, 
and others. Among many tribes the unmarried girl goes 
about naked and some kind of covering is acquired after 
reaching maturity, generally an apron, a girdle or some 
other kind of ornament. In other parts of the world the 
situation has been reversed: a covering and ornaments 
being worn by the unmarried and not by the married. Per¬ 
haps the best example of how little all this has to do with 
modesty is offered in the case of the Sahras, among whom 
only harlots don body coverings in order to attract atten¬ 
tion to their covered charms. 

One early part covering, which probably served as the 
first rudiment of dress, was the hip cord, still worn among 
primitive nudist peoples. Such pelvic cords are made from 

> Ferdinand Freiherr von Rcitzenstein, Das Weih bei den Naturvolkem, 
p. 151. 
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all sorts of materials—pearls, mollusk shells, plant fibers, 
etc., none of which can be suspected of serving modesty or 
bodily protection. Nor was the girdle used as a means of 
protection against climatic changes, but rather as an orna¬ 
ment on which various objects were suspended. Out of this 
grew later the apronette. “By combination of apronette and 
hip cord, the first stage of clothing developed.” Their 
further combination with the shoulder cord gave rise to the 
development of coat and jacket. We can trace every part 
of dress and fashion to these few cardinal rudiments of 
primitive body covering, none of which originally served 
the purpose attributed to them by overzealous moralists. 

But nudity has also its social significance. It appears not 
only among some of the primitive peoples, where artificial 
sex attraction is less needed, but also as a sign of sex 
“dominance” in the various stages of civilization. Woman 
will discard ornaments or dress, especially where the climate 
permits, whenever her position in the sex market appears 
secure and unimpeachable. It is, therefore, no mere accident 
that nudism once again came to the fore as a post-war fad. 
Nudist colonies and movements are now found in France. 
Germany, and other parts of Europe; while some modest 
beginnings of immodest nudism are appearing in this coun¬ 
try. There are places in the vicinity of New York where, 
for a suitable admission fee, one can march behind fat 
ladies, pant in the footsteps of high-paunched gentlemen, 
and get a thrill out of well-proportioned flapper hips. But 
why pay for what you can get for the asking—or without 
asking—at the beaches from Nova Scotia to Florida? It is 
all there for the eye, the pretty as well as the ugly. Of the 
two—primitive nudity and civilized nudity—the former is 
natural and the latter artificial, devoid of beauty and attrac¬ 
tion even for the liberal-minded. 

The false association of nudism and modesty has given 
rise to strange customs. When an Egyptian woman is sur- 
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prised by a male visitor, she throws her skirt over her face, 
the bare face being considered a greater oflFense against 
modesty than what appears below the belt. Among certain 
Negro tribes in Africa women know only posterior modesty 
—they cover the buttocks, giving little thought to the 
alluring front. Our grandmothers would have died of shame 
if someone had dared to throw a furtive glance at their 
bare ankles. But their granddaughters, only a few years 
ago, were wearing skirts ’way above the knees and did not 
stop at that—one more proof of how little modesty and 
clothes really have in common. 

Fashion and passion .—Fashion serves passion^ and pas¬ 
sion molds fashioii. Though often skilfully camouflaged, sex 
motives are never missing from the styles. It is to empha¬ 
size and beautify the contours and prominences of the 
secondary sex characteristics that fashions are adopted. The 
function of the girdle, the corset, and the loin cloth is to 
constrict the haunches and give more prominence to pelvic 
contour. The brassiere raises the billows of the breasts. The 
ballooning, belf-like hoop skirts of a few generations ago 
had a similar purpose. According to Friedell, “ladies [of the 
baroque] wore steel-ribbed corsets . . . ; to replace the 
crinoline, several petticoats of different colors were worn 
on top of each other.” Women wore “heavy velvet, silk, and 
brocade, with long trains, pufi’ed sleeves, wide cloaks and 
high coiffures built up not only of artificial hair but in part 
of white or golden silk, the fashionable color being a queenly 
golden blond.” 

Fashions come and go in the interest of enhanced sex 
attraction. Earrings, colored beads, slave bracelets, and 
finger rings are all phallic symbols. In India, toe rings are 
used, and maidens wear on their thighs and legs a whole 
chain of ring bracelets made of metal, leather, fur, cane 
and other materials. Women’s hats during various periods, 
trimmed with feathers and flowers, their fur collars, and 
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their fur-rimmed sleeves are all sex symbols serving the 
arts of Venus. Clothes are used, besides, to compensate for 
the inferiority complex and to render less conspicuous the 
disabilities imposed by nature or social position. Women’s 
high heels raise their stature and so enhance their dignity. 

Social mimicry plays a great role in the evolution of 
fashions. For every fashion is essentially make-believe—it 
enhances distinction and differentiation from the crowd, 
yet its underlying purpose is to please and overawe the 
crowd. Without the apifroval or admiration of the mob, 
fashion would die of neglect. Therefore, every fashion must 
be “new”—though never too far removed from contem¬ 
porary standards of morality. It may be naughty; it must 
never be revolutionary. It may be stunning, but not shock¬ 
ing. For in all its apparent whirasicalness, fashion too bows 
to the authority of King Mob. All this makes it conservative 
in essence, though perhaps nonconformist in minor details. 

Yet fashion must also be distinctive. For all fashion is 
class fashion, serving to emphasize class distinctions. There¬ 
fore, fashion is never really national but, like all class in¬ 
terests, international. Factionalism is one of its fundamental 
virtues. Being distinctive, fashion cannot remain static. By 
contrast with the traditional national costume, it is 
dynamic. In time, however, it may become national, for 
the crowd is highly imitative. What was yesterday’s newest 
style is soon worn by everybody. And when this happens, 
that style "goes out.” As Gilbert wrote: “When everyone 
is somebody, then no one’s anybody!” 

Now, the new must not be altogether new; it must in¬ 
clude some traditional elements. It may even be a mere 
reappearance of a fashion long forgotten. As a matter of 
fact, this is what usually happens. The rhythm of fashion 
is almost stereotyped; it swings in definite waves, regroup¬ 
ing old themes into new melodies. 

In the sixteenth century the farthingale or crinoline came 
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into fashion. It was first used by courtesans to obtain 
rounded and indecent callipygian forms. As was the case 
with all indecencies, it was later adopted by the noble ladies 
of the court, and it reached its climax during the Second 
Empire in France. The eighteenth century invented the 
tournure, which again brought the callipygian charms— 
buttocks, hips, and thighs—into greater prominence. 
Friedell says of rococo fashion: “The most important fea¬ 
ture in a woman’s exterior was her thin girlish waist. . . . 
These unfortunate ladies began their lacing early in the 
morning and tightened the strings every quarter of an 
hour until the desired wasp’s waist had been achieved. 
The massive crinoline, too, which was called a pannier (that 
is, hen-coop) on account of its dimensions, had no other 
purpose but to emphasize by contrast the slenderness of the 
upper part of the body. In the Middle Ages, women 

strove to appear pregnant by lacing to simulate a protrud¬ 
ing abdomen; and just before the war a similar fashion— 
called petit trois mois —had a brief vogue in France and 
over here. 

Reverting for a moment to one remark of Friedell’s in 
the quotation above, we may recall the long duration, 
among women of Western Europe and America, of the 
vogue for tight lacing. During the ’eighties and ’nineties 
fashion demanded the “wasp waist,” and corsets were made 
accordingly. Girls and women helped each other to “pull 
in” by dragging at the corset laces, the victim meanwhile 
holding her breath as she strove to attain the “eighteen- 
inch waist” that was supposed to represent the acme of 
feminine beauty. But what a sigh of relief went up—along 
about 1910—when the fashion changed and the female 
figure could again appear shamelessly—and naturally— 
straight up-and-down. For the sake of the mothers of the 

*Egon Friedell, A Cvltural History oj the Modem Age (Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, 1931), Vol. II, p. 148. 
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race let us hope that women will never again yield to any¬ 
thing Uke the “hourglass style”! 

In all fashions, no matter how much they may differ from 
each other, the cardinal tendency of dress and ornament 
is to emphasize, exaggerate, denude, or overburden, and 
so stimulate sexually. The most modern fashion strives to 
lend to the secondary sex characters their natural promi¬ 
nence by adopting close-fitting, tightly cut wear and un¬ 
covering more than covering the gifts of nature, or the 
little that is left of them. The modern close fit, lending a 
more mannish appearance, is undoubtedly a sign of sex 
metatropism; undue protrusion of the buttocks corresponds 
to homosexual demands. As recently as the summer of 1934 
a new and fashionable girdle for women, called the “Cal- 
lipygian,” appeared on the market. Such a fashion achieves 
the same goal as the crinoline of our great-great-grand¬ 
mothers’ day, and even more effectually, by revealing the 
folds and natural curves of what modesty should conceal. 
It serves to advertise sex in response to changing tastes. 

Clothes have their own physiognomy, which is the 
physiognomy of their age. We may repeat with Simmel that 
fashion “gives a veil and a protection to all that lies within, 
and that thereby becomes more perfectly free.” Or, as 
Bloch says: “On the other hand, the equalizing tendency 
of fashion serves delicate, sensitive natures as a kind of 
protection of their personality. ... To such persons 
fashion plays the part, as it were, of a mask.” ® 

Racial beauties .—Besides the general tenor of fashions 
in beauty, certain racial and national elements exert their 
influence on the standards by which woman’s beauty is 
measured. In the absence of any objective criterion, we must 

intrude our own prepossessions in discussing the various 

« 

• G. Simmel, The Philosophy of Fashion (Berlin, 1906). 

®Iwan Bloch, The Sexual Life of Our Time (Allied Book Co New 
York, 1929), p. 163. 
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standards of what constitutes a beautiful woman among 
heterogeneous races. 

Among primitive women, some of the Australians are said 
to be the ugliest creatures on earth. They are chocolate 
colored, with narrow foreheads, small beady eyes, caved-in 
noses, prominent cheek bones, large mouths, thick lips and 
long, thin extremities—all earmarks that do not make for 
beauty. The Ostyaks, Samoyeds, Koryaks, and Kamchadales 
are nearly as ugly. Their skins are olive colored, they are 
small in stature and, except for their genitals, have little to 
show that could be identified as feminine. 

At the other extreme are the Siberian and Tartar women, 
with fine harmonious features and well-proportioned ex¬ 
tremities. The younger women especially are good-looking, 
despite their prominent cheek bones. In Afghanistan, the 
males are handsomer than their women folk. The Persian 
and Armenian women have beauty and fullness of form. 
Similarly, the girls of Java and Malacca are endowed with 
grace and beauty. While the Japanese “butterfly” has un¬ 
doubtedly a charm of her own which can successfully 
compete with European beauties, the Chinese cannot make 
the same boast. The Maori girls and women of Samoa, 
Tahiti, and other South Sea islands are admired by con¬ 
noisseurs. 

As to the types of women of difi'erent nationalities of 
Western Europe, we shall refer to the judgment of Mante- 
gazza, though not necessarily agreeing with his sweeping 
generalizations: “The French woman is a cat and serpent, 
palm and violet, spiritually coquettish, lovely and charm¬ 
ing. The Spanish woman has murderous body lines, pas¬ 
sionate and wave-like; she is crafty, irritable, lazy and 
jealous. The German woman is more solid and female, more 
matter of fact, more mother than sweetheart, not irritating, 
not charming, but captivating.” 

The American type of beauty—meaning what is called 
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in Europe the true “Yankee woman”—is a “gem” crystal- 
jhzed out of the melting pot of races, and has had many 
^’admirers among judges of feminine beauty. Slender, pale- 
faced, with a shade of blonde, well-dressed and well- 
groomed, she could easily be the victor in any international 
beauty contest. Her features are harmonious, and the pro¬ 
portions of her extremities and torso are statuesque and 
well-balanced. This is not to say that she has no critics, or 
that she is accepted without reservations. It is often charged 
that her beauty is that of an artificial marble figure, frigid 
and forbidding, and that she lacks color and temperament. 
This might have been true a generation ago when the aver¬ 
age American beauty appeared to the foreign observer as 
cold, proud, calculating, and therefore uninteresting in 
comparison with an Italian, French, or a Slav femme de 
beaute. All this is past history, however. If anything, the 
generation following hers sinned on the side of overcom¬ 
pensation for the “deficiencies” of the arctic clime of inno¬ 
cence, and there are good reasons for both of these extremes. 

For beauty, as the quintessence of sex attraction, is the 
result of sex adaptation in which male and female equally 
participate. Its standards change with the requirements of 
sex, the intensity of the urge, and the social philosophy of 
the age. The American beauty of pre-war times seemed best 
adapted to the prudishly repressed and socially depressed 
sex urge of the male. The overtired business man with his 
puritanic philosophy of work and “business before pleasure” 
needed exactly such a type of woman who put little demand 
on his time and still less on his sex fervor, and he got a 
beautiful doll to feast his eyes on whenever his business 
engagements permitted. For that matter the same phi¬ 
losophy of life and sex prevailed in Victorian England and 
in some of the other industrial countries. The only differ¬ 
ence was that America remained Victorian some two or 
three decades longer than England, and that the reaction. 
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when it finally set in, was much more violent than in 
Europe. Here the reaction came with a vengeance. The loos¬ 
ening of the springs that formerly cramped the American 
girl’s individuality produced much noise and much cacoph¬ 
ony. To appear natural, the post-war generation became 
“naturalistic” and the dance of life became a jazz melee. If, 
as was the case not so long ago, the American girl lacked the 
fervor of sensual intoxication and the warmth of emotional 
fire, she at least had the charm of tragic denial and disap¬ 
pointment. The flapper type had neither; and the Katzen- 
jammer of sorry night revelries, petting parties, and “good 
time” excitement added neither to her beauty nor to her 
natural charm. 

The “depression”—if one chooses to call the spiritual and 
moral as well as the economic revolution by that worn name 
—has given pause not only for thinking readjustment, but 
helped to bring out a new type of American maiden. 
Indeed, our present day type of girl is much more circum¬ 
spect, more sedate than the “jazz heroine”; and while 
natural in her desires and sex responses, she is not over¬ 
natural or naturalistic. The flapper type is on the wane and 
the near future can be relied upon to produce a new 
synthesis of American womanhood in which charm and 
beauty will combine to make them not only bodily attrac¬ 
tive but also temperamentally genuine. 

If it is true that race crossing is productive of beauty, 
America should be a garden of pulchritude. One does not 
have to be a forlorn dreamer to hope that in generations to 
come, America, now the land of landscape beauty and all¬ 
capturing energy, will become the cradle of the most 
captivating beauties, such as no other race or nation has 
produced thus far. 

The necessity of doing a “man’s job” may have for a time 
interfered with the “duty” of woman to be beautiful. Cer¬ 
tainly the post-war drive into factories and oflBces has greatly 
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Muenced the desire not only to work like men, but to be 
like men, accentuating all those peculiar tendencies which 
we included in the term “metatropism.” Indeed, the prob¬ 
lem of woman’s work has not only its social repercussions 
but also its esthetic implications. Both the social and the 
esthetic sides of the problem are closely interrelated. On 
the proper solution of the social problem or problems con¬ 
nected with “woman’s work” depends also the development 
of “woman’s beauty.” 

In conclusion, let us not forget to pay a debt of gratitude 
to the one class of women that has contributed more than 
its share to the development of the beautifying arts. For the 
true pioneer in the service of beauty has been the prostitute. 



XX 

THE PROSTITUTE 


One needs a hundred times more esprit in 
order to love properly than to command 
armies. 

—Ninon de Lenclos 


IT was a clergyman, I believe, who said felicitously that 
even the most honorable wife must have in her just a sus¬ 
picion of the demimondaine. In the great majority of 
women the fundamental traits of sex, love, and motherhood 
are imperfectly welded by nature and education, the com¬ 
bination ranging from an almost imperceptible imbalance 
to dismal incongruity. But to ignore the inner kinship and 
interpenetration of these traits is to neglect the very throb 
of life, whose greatest mystery is continuous variation of 
types and typiScation of variables. 

What is prostitution ?—Innumerable attempts have been 
made to define prostitution. This in itself is proof enough 
that no definition has as yet been found satisfactory. Most 
definitions lay undue stress on the economic aspect. Adler 
states that prostitutes are “individuals, generally of the 
female sex, who use their sex for the purpose of making a 
living.” ^ This is to some extent also the American view. 
In 1918, ten states passed laws which defined prostitution 
as “the giving or receiving of the body for sexual intercourse 
for hire, or the giving or receiving of the body for indis¬ 
criminate sexual intercourse without hire.” The classic 
writer on prostitution, Parent-Duchatelet, in his monu- 

1 Alfred Adler, The Practice and Theory oj Individual Psychology 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929), p. 327. 
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mental work De la Prostitution dans la Ville de Paris, sees 
a case of prostitution whenever a woman accepts money 
for the “purpose” on several occasions. In neither of these 
definitions, however, does the most important psychological 
criterion find a place. 

The Roman law, though not neglecting the pecuniary end 
of it (pecunia accepta), was nearer the truth in putting the 
emphasis rather on the woman’s lack of individual pref¬ 
erence (passim) and on public notoriety (palam). Prostitu¬ 
tion differed from other sex relations in that it was sine 
delectu (passion without delight). Another feature of 
prostitution frequently mentioned is multiplicity of part¬ 
ners. St. Jerome declared: “Meretrix est quae multorum 
libidini patet” (a prostitute is one who serves the urge of 
many). What might be considered “many” was left to the 
imagination. Some churchmen thought the condition 
fulfilled by forty to sixty different exposures; another 
authority declared that no woman could be called a whore 
unless she had “known” 23,000 men. 

Briefly, the following elements have been included in 
the various definitions of prostitution; multiplicity of 
sexual male partners; continuous sexual offenses, notably 
for payment (le metier de dcbauche) ; and the element of 
notoriety (notoriete publique). As William Tait, in his 
book, Magdalenism,^ says; “The prostitute is generally a 
person who openly delivers herself up to a life of impurity 
and heentiousness, who is indiscriminate in the selection of 
her lovers, and who depends for her livelihood upon the 
proceeds arising from a life of prostitution.” 

Iwan Bloch compiled all known criteria into one defi¬ 
nition, which has, however, the disadvantage of being so 
extensive and all-embracing as to be useless for real pre¬ 
cision. Prostitutiop, according to Bloch, is a distinct form 

^ Magdalenism (an inquiry into the extent, causes and consequences of 
prostitution in Edinburgh), Edinburgh, 1842. 
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of extramarital sexual intercourse, characterized by being 
more or less indiscriminately promiscuous, and notoriously 
so; is seldom without reward; and is a form of professional 
commerciabsm for the purpose either of intercourse or of 
other forms of sexual activities and allurement, resulting 
in due time in the formation of a special type. Bloch in¬ 
cludes in this frame the procurer and the bawd, as well as 
the actual offender.* 

In truth, prostitution is no one of these things, nor is it 
all of them. Not every promiscuous act is an act of prosti¬ 
tution, nor—considering how often the contact is hardly 
more than mechanical, without actual response—is every 
act of prostitution a promiscuous love affair. It is the 
psychological fact that, in this field, outweighs the mere 
physical contact; and, psychologically, multiplicity means 
very Little in the business of sex. A woman may lie with 
one man physically and yet prostitute herself with many 
others mentally; and vice versa, she may cohabit with a 
score of men and yet remain a virgin psychologically. 

Moreover, the economic feature—of which many defi¬ 
nitions make so much—is not peculiar to the purchased 
kind of love. In a society in which ahnost all standards of 
value are expressed in money, love can hardly remain 
uniquely unvenal. As a modern writer remarks: “The 
difference between a wife and a prostitute is that the former 
has patience to wait for her price, while the latter is com¬ 
pelled to seek material reward at the instant.” Nor is the 
“pleasure” criterion valid. Moll estimates that, on an 
average, only two out of twenty-two professionals experi¬ 
ence sexual gratification. For that matter, however, how 
many wives can always count on attaining the final thrill 
of rapture? Many a wife endures valiantly what is for her 
an entirely pleasureless duty in order to gratify the man 
who supports her. And, conversely, many a prostitute has 

•Dr. Iwan Bloch, Die Prostitution (Berlin, 1912), Vol. I, p. 38. 
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a. real love affair quite apart from her business transactions. 
To realize how ardent a lover and sacrificing a friend a 
prostitute can be, one need only read Manon Lescaut or 
La Dame aux Camellias; and innumerable examples of 
affection as holy as it is genuine can be drawn from the real 
life of prostitutes. 

And so, in the last analysis, one must concede that it is 
neither the element of promiscuity nor the fact of payment 
that distinguishes prostitution from the many other forms 
of sexual liaison; j'ather it is the social evaluation and legal 
determination which give prostitution its special earmarks. 
There are many grades and shades in this business of prosti¬ 
tution, which are darkened rather than illuminated by the 
explosives of abstract deductions. 

Biology oj prostitution. —It must be clear from the outset 
that an institution of this magnitude is not to be explained 
by extraneous causes only. Its roots lie in the biological 
nature of hum^n sexuality. Earlier in this book a distinction 
was drawn between man’s sexuality and woman’s. Man’s 
sexuality is kir^tic; woman’s is more static. Man’s sexual 
memory is sholt; biologically speaking, for him the cul¬ 
mination of the act ends the liaison. For the female, it 
merely signified the second act of the show. A conflict be¬ 
tween the two forms of response is therefore inevitable. 
Prostitution offers a way of escape, furnishing the equiva¬ 
lent of kinetic sensuality in man, whose pleasure memory 
is limited. 

Ordinarily, a man in his relations toward and with his 
wife is compelled to use sexual diplomacy, tenderness, 
persuasion, and care. This puts an undue strain on his 
impetuous desire. Moreover, while wooing may in itself be 
a desirable phase of lure and may lead, when not immod¬ 
erately abused, to the intensification of his desire, constant 
repetition when applied to the same person breeds sexual 
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hypocrisy. But sexual desire, the strongest of all desires, is 
primitive and irrational, and will tolerate no check. 

In a life such as ours is, filled with restrictions and obli¬ 
gations, prostitution, being the nearest surrogate of the 
primitive urge, offers a welcome release to which man 
reverts for relief from customary discipline. This goes so 
far that men who are impotent with their wives may be 
quite normal in their sexual dealings with whores. It is 
recorded that when one of the French courtiers of the 
Second Empire was asked what he thought explained the 
great power of the famous cocottc, Cora Pearl, who was 
by no means beautiful, he replied: “Yes, but she is so 
gloriously vulgar.” 

Vulgarity has a value in sexual life, and though a wife 
may be disgustingly common, she is rarely “gloriously 
vulgar.” She lacks the thrill of variety, even when she puts 
away all pretense—as few wives are capable of doing. She 
is a social institution, and sex is poorly institutionalized by 
the very fact of its being a spontaneous pent-up urge. 

As Edmond de Goncourt rightly remarks: “In more re¬ 
fined quarters, the whore attracts by being common and 
vulgar; among the lower classes, her air of finesse and dis¬ 
tinction attracts the crude male.” This explains why, no 
matter whether married or not, men swarm into the bee¬ 
hive of promiscuity. An inquiry at public houses brought 
out the fact that there is little if any numerical difference 
between the married and the unmarried clientele. In short, 
the biologic principle is a compelling force driving men 
into the arms of prostitution, with or without hesitation. 

Psychology, in the last analysis, is biology influenced by 
environment. Instincts, inheritance, and prenatal develop¬ 
ment are molded by those powerful factors of training, 
education, and social doctrines which, in addition to physical 
environment, determine our peculiar behavior. Prostitution 
is an illustration of the inanity, impotence, and helplessness 
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of all laws that run contrary to the needs of our deeper 
human nature. The stream of sexuality has more than one 
tributary. It is not given to men to blend all the tributaries 
into one harmonious flow. No two human beings are con¬ 
gruent and, accordingly, no two loves are of the same 
pattern. Man dreams of love, of the ecstasy of a complete 
merging, of a fitting mold for the biologic urge. Unable to 
reach biologic satisfaction with one woman, he scatters his 
urge among many sex objects, true or vicarious. He looks 
for quality in quantity. From a biologic point of view, there¬ 
fore, prostitution will always exist, since only the search 
for new experiences provides a salutary escape from an 
intolerable dilemma, and even the vain hope of finding what 
one is searching for is itself a relief. 

Moreover, the continuous search for the elusive and un¬ 
attainable is not purely Don Juanesque. Neither Don Juan 
nor his more nightly than knightly brother in spirit, that 
baroque rogue, Casanova de Seingalt, chose the winding 
path of sex adventure out of sheer bravado. They were act¬ 
ing under compulsion no less strict and severe than the 
compulsion that controls a cloistered monk. Under the 
veneer of worldliness—or underworldliness—lies a serious 
maladjustment of a basic adolescent complex. Freud has 
correctly diagnosed the symptoms of this neurotic malady 
in one of his finest contributions to the understanding of 
sexual behavior or misbehavior. 

Psychoanalysis oj prostitution .—In his Contributions to 
the Psychology of Love* Freud traced a few typical pat¬ 
terns for love’s behavior in the choice of a female partner. 
One of these is what he terras “the need for an injured third 
party.” With one pattern, unless there has been a husband, 
a friend, a lover, or lovers before him in this amorous adven¬ 
ture—some man who will be directly or indirectly injured 
by his cuckolding—the woman herself will exert no attrac- 
* Collected Papers, Vol. IV. 
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tion on this particular man. Such a man looks for “damaged 
goods”; either for a woman with a bad reputation or for one 
whose reputation hangs in the balance. 

What may be called the harlot complex goes one step 
farther. “A virtuous and reputable woman never possesses 
the charm required to exalt her to an object of love; this 
attraction is exercised only by one who is more or less 
sexually discredited, whose fidelity and loyalty admit of 
some doubt.” ^ The possibility of jealousy provides the spice 
in sexual attraction. “Not until they [meaning men of a 
particular kind] have some occasion for jealousy does 
their passion reach its height and the woman acquire her 
full value for them.” Another motive, which is an ex¬ 
tension of the harlot complex, may be called the “rescue” 
complex—the need for saving a fallen woman, a need which 
causes a man to fall in love with a woman who is often 
beyond the possibility of rescue. 

Such are a few of the patterns of these particular motives 
for choice, no matter how dexterously they may be ration¬ 
alized by the hero of unclean love. Both, the need of an 
injured third party and the rescue complex, have their 
source in infantile mother fixation carried or miscarried into 
adult life. “The injured third party is none other than the 
father himself,” and the “rescued harlot” is none other than 
the mother. 

Freud further explains: “Degradation of the love object 
is the culmination of family romance elaborated in infantile 
fantasies of the mother’s infidelities.” The boy who sud¬ 
denly discovers that his angelic mother does what every 
leman would do may forthwith identify his mother- 
surrogate with whoredom to the extent of suffering from a 
“whore neurosis.” It seems to the writer, however, contrary 
to the above explanation, that among the whoremongers 
one finds many who so cherish and elevate the mother pat- 

® Op. cit., p. 194. 
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tem of woman that only a whore can offer an admissible 
and therefore adequate object of love. The repressed crav¬ 
ing for illicit love with the angelic mother is assuaged and 
made less objectionable by actual illicit love with a street 
angel. 

There are others, like Casanova, whose infantile mother- 
love fixation is such that no adequate substitute can be 
found to meet the requirements of adolescent fantasy life. 
Such a Casanova is driven from bedroom to bedroom in a 
vain search for the one and only woman, who is none other 
than the elusive shadow of his dear mother. A man thus 
burdened with one of the many infantile handicaps of 
mother fixation will easily prefer mercurial prostitution to 
beauty, solidity, and womanly innocence. 

And last but not least, there is yet another pattern, per¬ 
haps the most powerful ally of prostitution. This is the 
homosexual component of the male which, in its rudiments 
at least, is rooted in every man’s nature. Kurella has pro¬ 
pounded the theory that prostitution is a subvariety of 
homosexualism. Though his statement suffers from over¬ 
generalization, it is highly suggestive. The homosexual urge 
is undoubtedly a powerful drive toward prostitution. Stekel, 
whose description of homosexualism is a classic in itself, 
expressed a great truth in his conclusion; “In the flight 
from homosexuality, the individual plunges into excessive 
heterosexuahty. As a case of overcompensation, prostitution 
has a double function.” The prostitute, being the receiver of 
so many males, acquires the function of male substitution. 
Thanks to the mental quid pro quo, which reads “always 
with males, ergo male-like,” she represents the nearest ap¬ 
proach to the male principle. 

This symbolism—of maleness or male-likeness—is 
strengthened by the fact that the whore’s sexuality has the 
same immediate readiness as the male’s has, with no need 
for preliminaries. As with the male, her sexual rapture, if 
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it is reached at all, starts and ends with the act. A prostitute 
needs no wooing—she dispenses with all the preparatory 
paraphernalia, and the swing of her sexual pendulum starts 
instantly into the full rhythm of the male. 

In this respect, she is psychologically a male in all but 
the fig-leafed parts—which, after all, are not essential for 
homosexual love and are quite often replaced by other parts 
of the body. The male-likeness of the strumpet expresses 
itself even in her love choice. Tribadism is one of her vices. 
Many a whore finds in homosexuality all the pleasures that 
she misses in the prosaic heterosexual approach. By the 
same token, the homosexual male finds in prostitution a 
welcome substitute that is free from the pitfalls of overt 
homosexuality. Hence, the prostitute is the lightning rod 
of the homosexual storm, and as such she performs a vital 
social function. That this is so, one may surmise from 
(among other instances) the large number of homosexual 
prostitutes that exist—in Berlin alone there are 20,000 male 
prostitutes, according to Hirschfeld. One wonders how much 
more male prostitution there would be if it were not for 
the existence of female prostitutes who serve as substitutes 
for the border-line inverts. 

But the prostitute, being a psychic hermaphrodite 
(Adler), is a haven of refuge not only for the shipwrecked 
homosexual, but for many other normal and subnormal 
desires borne on the waves of a deep erotic passion. For this 
she is admirably fitted by her very nature, as well as by the 
nature of her metier. 

The true prostitute is infantile, psychologically imma¬ 
ture, childish in her desires, choosing impatiently the road 
that leads most quickly to satisfaction. Though a married 
woman, even while still infantile, may in time acquire a 
certain veneer of sedateness and maturity, or may com¬ 
pensate her deficiencies through the amenities of marriage 
and motherhood, the prostitute exhibits these traits in their 
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purest form. Hers is a psychosexual infantilism. She is a 
child in her desires, in her love of finery, and in her very 
choice of the profession. 

It is here that man finds the woman—the primitive, 
childish, feminine type with all her virtues and vices—the 
woman who is all whore and thus little of the mother, the 
true “joy girl.” As such, she offers great attraction not only 
to the homosexed, but also to the hypersexed—and perhaps 
also to the hyposexed who, after all, differs from the former 
in name rather than in game. 

The male, who by his biological constitution is so little 
father and so much cave man, finds in prostitution the most 
desirable arena for the display of that nature. And, para¬ 
doxical though it may sound, the spurious “father instinct” 
also (if we may borrow a substitute phrase) finds a sympa¬ 
thetic response in the arms of the child-woman, who minis¬ 
ters to his emotional cravings—spurious and misapplied 
though they may be—without the care and wear of father¬ 
hood's obligations. This is, of course, a cheap sort of “father¬ 
ing”; cheap not only in its money cost, but also in point of 
emotional energy expended. But its very vice is a virtue. 
The sense of absolute freedom from further involvements 
and from legal responsibility toward the present or the 
future generation, the absence of moral or social obligations 
emanating from a moment's delight—these make prostitu¬ 
tion a real boon. One is reminded of the cry of Antisthenes 
to a man publicly accused of adultery. “Unfortunate one!” 
he said compassionately. “See what a misfortune you could 
have avoided by the payment of just one obolus!” 

True, her very convenience may sometimes offend a man’s 
conceit. A woman whom anybody can have for the asking— 
or the paying—is like a worn-out garment. The male 
adolescent, desirous of having a woman-mother all to him¬ 
self, may not find any happiness unless he is her sole 
possessor. Against this weighs the fact that the prostitute is 
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the most convenient object of use for men of all kinds of 
complexes. 

In this connection we may recall the repartee of Aris¬ 
tippus to the somewhat indiscreet question of Diogenes. 
Asked why he lived with such a notorious woman as Lai’s, 
“who sells her favors to anyone and everyone who can pay 
for them,” the unruffled Cyrenean retorted with another 
question: “Is it unbecoming to live in a house previously 
occupied by other tenants?” “Certainly not,” agreed 
Diogenes readily. “Or is it perhaps offensive to sail on 
a boat that has carried other passengers?” continued 
Aristippus. “Not at all.” “Then,” Aristippus triumphantly 
concluded, “it cannot be considered a breach of etiquette to 
use a woman whom many have used!” 

Here too, no doubt, the male’s inferiority complex, com¬ 
pensated as it usually is by an inordinate v/ill to power, 
finds adequate expression. Only the prostitute, willless 
and willing, can be exploited to the extent of being a mere 
snuffbox of pleasure. And conversely, the poor wench, 
suffering from the invincible “masculine protest,” may feel 
flattered and elated, may revel in her new value as the 
honeycomb of the male drones. Where else could she find 
such gratification? She is overawed by the normal demands 
of society; her self-confidence is crippled beyond repair; and 
the only way she can obtain a feeling of heightened per¬ 
sonality is by means of sexual contact. “The fiction of 
achieved triumph” (Adler) compensates her for the dis¬ 
illusionment of reality. Her victory may be only a Pyrrhic 
victory; but, however she may be exploited, degraded, and 
thrown into the gutter, she rises in her self-evaluation and 
self-assertion by the very fact of her being the center of 
attraction to those whom she has learned to envy and 
to fear. 

If it is true that “the terrifying influence of her father” 
starts her off on the road of vice by “leaving her weak to 
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every seducer,” then the prostitute finds ample compensa¬ 
tion for seducing the seducer, making him pay and (psycho¬ 
logically speaking) "castrating” him to her own advantage. 
Both gain because both lose. All this proves the composite 
nature of prostitution. The tangled complexity of motives 
makes for diversification of function. Indeed, prostitution 
serves more than one goal, and psychology gives us a clue 
to its checkered versatility of intent and purpose. 

Pathology of prostitution .—In no other field is the line 
of demarcation between normal and abnormal so difficult to 
trace as in the field of psychology. And in no other domain 
are there such confused statements and such arbitrary 
classifications as there are in the case of prostitution. The 
doctors disagree as to the diagnosis and prognosis, but the 
patient continues to live and gain in vigor with each suc¬ 
ceeding century, despite scientific prognostications to the 
contrary. 

Lombroso created the fiction of the “born prostitute- 
criminal,” compiling a long list of “stigmata of degen¬ 
eration” which differentiate the “abnormal'’ prostitute- 
criminal from the average respectable woman. He put 
particular emphasis on her longer hards, stronger calves, 
long fingers, short feet, shorter cranial and larger facial 
diameters, and a host of other “unmistakable” signs of 
corporal degeneration. On the psychic side, he was impressed 
by her sexual frigidity, lack of family sentiments, crippled 
motherhood instinct, mendacity, alcoholism, etc. Dr. 
Pauline Tarno^sky found 82 per cent of examined prosti¬ 
tutes to be tainted with signs of physical degeneration. 
Their parents were 83 per cent alcoholics, 6 per cent epilep¬ 
tics, and 3 per cent subject to some form of insanity.® 

Edmond de Goncourt, in his novel La Fille Elisa, sees in 
the prostitute “a mobile, inattentive, superficial, dissipated 

Tarnowsky, Studes Anihropometnque aur hs Prostituees 
el les Voleuses (Paris, 1889), 
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mind that cannot grasp anything, is unable to draw conclu¬ 
sions, and is always tormented by the necessity of intoxi¬ 
cating herself with scandal and gossip—such a one was 
Elisa.” And many another famous novelist has composed 
variations on this theme. But, on the whole, the theory of 
“stigmata of degeneration” has brought so little lasting 
credit to its supporters that, were it not for the recent re¬ 
vival of the notion of the “criminal type,” it would scarcely 
deserve a mention here. Quite recently Professor Ernest, 
in his Slavery of Prostitution, returned to the old aban¬ 
doned trail. He says; “The prostitute as we know her, in 
court or prison, is often lazy, weak-willed, stubborn, fond 
of ease and excitement, depressed or hysterical, with im¬ 
paired physical or mental ability.” Without passing on the 
ultimate merit of such findings in prisons and asylums, 
anthropological measurements, at any rate, do not justify 
such far-reaching generalizations as those of the original 
and the neo-Lombrosians. 

Neither a narrow nosebridge nor canine ears, neither 
strong calves nor faulty geometry of the cranial diameter, 
go to the making of a prostitute. On the contrary, in a 
great many cases one is inclined to agree with Alexander 
Dumas fils in his superb characterization of his heroine: 
“One recognized in the girl the virgin whom some accident 
had made a courtesan, and the courtesan whom an accident 
might have made a most loving and pure virgin.” 

There are no “born prostitutes”—or, if ever there were, 
they are “born” no more and no less than women in general 
are. What Acton said in 1857, namely, that no class of 
women is in as good health as is the average prostitute, may 
have been overstated. But that there are many prostitutes 
endowed with a sante de fer, few observers will dare to dis¬ 
pute. At any rate, there is no anthropological or mental 
stigma that makes the prostitute a species by herself. In 
all probability, prostitutes differ in bodily structure among 
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themselves quite as much as do any typical class of women 
workers. Some of the “stigmatic peculiarities” are acquired 
as stock in trade; some are due to poor environment and 
poor breeding. But a good many of the others are bred and 
nurtured solely in the imagination of the kind of scientist 
who tries to measure the depth and breadth of the human 
soul with ruler and compass. This is true no less of the 
supposedly psychopathic complex of prostitutes. Let us 
conclude with another passage taken from the Goncourt 
novel: "There was indeed in Elisa no hot desire nor sensual 
ebullition. ... A sense of idleness and gratification of a 
feeling rather difiicult to explain, but peculiar to such 
creatures; a decision taken contemptuously and violently, 
in defiance of what people may say, assuming the form of 
a challenge—this was the sole cause that had suddenly 
transformed Ehsa into a leman.” 

As for the sort of crime in which prostitutes engage, 
some—probably the majority—are unquestionably con¬ 
nected with the business of prostitution. Mendacity, black¬ 
mail, exploiting, cheating, and false impersonation are 
greatly favored by the secrecy, hazards and forced hypocrisy 
of their special calling. Pietro Aretino, author of Ragiona- 
menti, wrote: “The necessary attributes of prostitution are 
cursing, l 5 dng, slander, scandal, shame, cheating, hoggish¬ 
ness, hatred, cruelty, murder, the French disease, slyness, 
a bad reputation, and poverty.” ^ The physician-poet of the 
sixteenth century, Thomas de Courval-Sonnet, dwells upon 
the prostitute’s laziness, the slightest effort at work being 
for her a sort of death penalty. “Pray speak to me of laugh¬ 
ter, but not of work.” Dissimulation is the very nerve of 
this profession. The prostitute lies, cheats, bluffs and 
blusters, and becomes herself the readiest victim of fraud, 

» The RairUmamenti, or Dialogues of the Divine Pietro Aretino (Eng¬ 
lish translation, Paris, 1889). 
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bluff and intimidation. Prostitutes are bom “suckers,” as 
every pimp and hooker could easily testify. 

The sexual frigidity of prostitutes was stressed by Lom- 
broso, according to whom it is one of the major reasons why 
some women go into prostitution. As we have said before, 
hypersexuality and hyposexuality emanate from the same 
source; they signalize an inadequate release from sub¬ 
conscious drives which make for quantity rather than 
quality. Hypereroticism, if not fixed to one person, finds its 
equivalent in polyeroticism; both are signs of sexual frus¬ 
tration. 

Other symptoms like leucorrhea, malposition of the 
genitals, etc., are at least partly due to the hazards of a 
trade which—if we are to believe some of the investigators 
—involves an average of between twenty and forty ex¬ 
posures in a day. 

Under such conditions of life and work, anyone can be¬ 
come an alcoholic and drug addict. Indeed, the vices of 
drink and narcotics belong to the defense mechanisms of a 
harried soul who can find no consolation in this world and 
has no hope of a hereafter. The prostitute must deaden her 
nerves in order to show “nerve.” She may be “lazy,” but it 
is certain that no human being could go through her ordeal 
without some sort of stimulation. Since smoking has be¬ 
come respectable for women, no one will blame the joy 
girl for taking special joy in the “devil’s vegetable”; but 
the prostitute took to pipe and cigarette long ago—at a 
time when smoking was a punishable offense—and still pins 
her faith on tobacco. Indeed, tobacco shops, as well as coffee 
and tea houses, have long been, and in some localities still 
are, the haunts of prostitution, clandestine or open, toler¬ 
ated or camouflaged. 

In discussing the pathology of prostitution, one cannot 
pass over the ravages of syphilis, gonorrhea, and venereal 
sores. Syphilis especially has become intimately interwoven 
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with the prostitute’s fate. It is this scourge of humanity that 
more than anything else has undermined her reputation, 
health, and well-being. Syphilis was at first a respectable 
disease, of which nobody was ashamed. But the close rela¬ 
tionship of syphilis to prostitution in time brought ill fame 
and moral degradation onto the ‘Trench malady,” and soon 
the syphilitic was synonymous with the patron of the 
lupanar. From the sixteenth century onward, outbreaks of 
persecution, abolitionism, banishment, segregation, and so- 
called sanitary chicanery coincided chronologically with 
spasmodic epidemics of syphilis. The pale spirochete be¬ 
came the implacable Nemesis of all “red light districts,” and 
it has been their evil star ever since. The risk of venereal 
infection has made enjoyment a wretched business, as haz¬ 
ardous for the patrons as for the priestesses in sin. 

That this menace is great and real, even when kept under 
“sanitary” control, cannot be denied. Indeed, it is the vene¬ 
real trias that has transformed prostitution from a moral 
problem to a social menace. Estimates of infected inmates 
of some “stew houses” run as high as 60-75 per cent. In 
Brussels, 75 per cent of infected women examined were re¬ 
cruited from clandestine prostitution. We do not believe 
that the average is as high as that. Certainly, as far as 
syphilis is concerned, approximately 10 per cent with posi¬ 
tive Wassermann test seems nearer the truth. The 2 per cent 
of venereal disease, which Robinson ** cites as the average in 
controlled or supervised prostitution, and about 30 per cent 
in the “clandestine or occasional prostitutes,” may apply to 
certain cities; as a general rule, it seems too low, especially 
if we take into account all classes of joy girls. 

The results of infection are appalling. Among others, 
chronic infections account to a large extent for the prosti¬ 
tute’s sterility—for which, of course, there are other reasons 

8 William J. Robinson, The Oldest Profession in the World (Eueenics 
Publishing Co.), p. 50. 
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also. Somehow, promiscuity and fertility do not go together. 
“The path that is often trod upon grows no grass.” Some 
intricate biochemical reactions, due to indiscriminate sperm 
absorption (spermatoxin), arc known to reduce the chances 
of becoming pregnant. And while it is not unusual to see a 
pregnant prostitute, fecundity i.s, as a rule, greatly impaired 
by promiscuous love. Tarnowsky estimated the percentage 
of possible pregnancies at 34 per cent, contrasted with an 
average of nearly 62 per cent for the whole Russian popu¬ 
lation. 

The hazards of her calling make the life of a joy girl 
comparatively short. After four to six years of bloom, a 
great many white slaves become sallow, wrinkled, sick, and 
sickening to look at—old, fat and ugly. Certain notable 
exceptions keep their bloom and continue their trade into 
the late forties and even into the fifties; but, as a rule, some 
ten to fifteen years of prostitution put an indelible stamp 
on a prostitute, so that she ends by becoming a third-rate 
sailor’s wench, a procuress, or an inmate of a poorhouse or 
city hospital, A prostitute, then, though not bom pathologi¬ 
cal, may become a pathological specimen through the 
exigencies of her calling. 

Perversions .—Perversions belong to the domain of psy¬ 
chopathology. Considered in connection with prostitution, 
they form an intricate part of that specialized form of the 
love hfe. The professional love engineer must be versed and 
versatile in the ars amandi, and expertness implies a great 
deal above and below’ the level of sexual commonplace. 

The hetaira Cyrene had the reputation of knowing twelve 
different ways of performing intercourse and so enjoyed 
the suggestive nickname of “dodekamechanos.” Ovid 
advises less experienced women to learn from prostitutes 
the intricate tricks of love. In ancient as well as in modem 
times, the brothel served as a sort of experimental station 
for crossing and recrossing various sex plants with red-hot 
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petals, a school that taught the technique of art and art¬ 
fulness in love-making, and perversion, that special bait for 
sexual gourmands, was a part of its course. 

The least offensive form of perversion is fetishism. If sex 
as a whole, and the sex organs in particular, may be con¬ 
sidered a fetish, prostitution, through its variety of display 
and the complexity of its sensual elements, offers an inex¬ 
haustible source of delight for the fetish-minded. A classic 
example of the power of fetishism is the beautiful courtesan 
Rhodopis, whose shoe so fascinated the Egyptian king 
Psammetichus that he made her his queen. 

Such devotion may be extended to certain parts of the 
body, to garments, color, smell, taste—to anything and 
everything that may serve as pars pro toto, exercising an 
incredible fascination on one or all of the erotic senses. The 
sense of smell, whose value as a sex lure increases as we 
descend in the zoological scale, finds in the prostitute’s 
“malodorous” assortment of tricks an equivalent for the 
satisfaction of the atavistic and therefore fetishistic mal de 
gout such as no other single sex relationship, permanent or 
casual, can provide. 

Every prostitute knows the value of the olfactory means 
of sex attraction and is liberal in her use of scents, perfumes, 
ointments, and various cosmetics. These constitute a most 
effective love “potion,” stimulating or dulling almost to the 
loss of conscious sensibility. The penetrating odor of the 
genital secretions, nauseating though it may seem to the 
normal person, is a choice tidbit for the “nose fetishist.” 
For some pathological fetishists, however, even this does 
not prove a sufficient stimulant; those who suffer from an 
irrepressible anal complex (coprolagnia or urolagrda) fre¬ 
quent houses of ill fame and ill smell whose special pro¬ 
visions allow them to feast their eyes and olfactory senses 
on nauseating scenes of the excrementitious. 

Closely allied with perverse sex fetishism is peeping, or 
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voyeurism. Man has emancipated himself from his ancestral 
thraldom to smell in favor of ocular eroticism and now 
depends generally on exhibitionism for the initial charge of 
his complicated sexual machinery. Voyeurism is the sub¬ 
jective expression of exhibitionism. The prostitute is an 
exhibitionist, offering her wares without shame or disguise. 
If only the peeper is willing to pay the piper, he can feast 
his eyes on any or every part of her body to his heart’s 
content. Now, the prostitute did not invent exhibitionism, 
or voyeurism either. But w’hat culture has refined through 
repression or sublimation, the prostitute—being the back 
door to sex prirnitivcness—has grossly intensified, un¬ 
covered, and shifted from obscurity to obscenity. In a sense, 
then, exhibitionism and voyeurism are examples of rever¬ 
sion rather than of perversion. Whatever the mechanics of 
the exhibitionist act, prostitution offers a veritable varietas 
delectat for the voyeurist.® 

Some of the specialized parlor houses in larger cities have 
glass compartments through which the “unspeakable” may 
be watched in its every detail. For this purpose the house 
employs either hired performers or regular patrons in whom 
ardor is enhanced by the thrill of being observed; here 
actors and audience are one, exhibitionist and voyeurist are 
the same person. Mirror rooms for observation in public of 
what ought to remain private were known also in Greece; 
and within the memories of middle-aged Americans a 
“mirror room” appeared in the testimony at one of our 
notorious murder trials. 

Masochism and sadism, two manifestations of the pain 
principle (algolagnia), play an important part in commer¬ 
cial love. A certain degree of masochism is, of course, as 
normal in women as sadism is in men. But in prostitution, 
the “normal” assumes the revolting grossness of bestial 

•Henri Barbusse, in a novel called Hell, has done full justice to this 
peculiar strain of the sexual appetite. 
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cruelty. Here, as nowhere else, the cave man is free to gorge 
his appetite on insults and bloody assaults, with such im¬ 
punity as he can hardly look for in any other circumstances. 

The great success that a crippled cocotte usually enjoys— 
not in spite of her injury but indeed on account of it—can¬ 
not be understood without taking into account some such 
complex. A woman with an amputated leg, or a mutilated 
hand, or a crippled torso, exerts great fascination on the 
sadist. A Parisian weekly for the gallants printed an adver¬ 
tisement calling for a suitable bonne amie, preference being 
expressed for a woman with an amputated leg; apparently, 
the craving of this particular sadist for cripples could not 
be fully quenched except through constant sight of injury. 
Such a preference has the additional advantage of being 
easily rationalized as a sign of pity and tenderness, where 
actually there is nothing but the miserable passion to kill 
and mutilate. 

For all such perverts the prostitute is an ideal subject. 
Her masochism is as bottomless and infinite as is the sadism 
of her male patron. Indeed, her masochism is one of her 
principal motives for skating on such thin ice. As a matter 
of record, it is usually impossible to rescue a prostitute from 
her misery just because misery is what she craves most of 
all. It may be true, of course, that there is little conscious 
happiness in this sort of life, and that those who really 
enjoy giving pleasure to their customers are few and far 
between. No doubt it is usually a difficult, laborious task. 
But if the prostitute finds little enjoyment in this task, 
she also betrays little enthusiasm for the prospects of being 
rescued from it. Perhaps Courval-Sonnet was, after all, not 
far from the truth when he wrote: “Thine is a profession of 
infamy and infinite pleasure.” 

But prostitution is not an expression of female masochism 

Ton mesiier est injdme et doux infinimenl c’est pourquoy Von n’en 
sort que difficilement." 
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only. There may also be an exchange of roles, with the 
masochism in the male and the sadism in the female—a 
double perversion not only as to quantity but also as to 
quality. Indeed, Bloch considers prostitution a part of 
“physiological male masochism.” In this case the male 
masochist hunts for a suitable female sadist who can do 
the flogging and biting and perform certain operations that 
are as gruesome and mutilating as anything in surgery. In 
some lupanars there are special torture chambers, equipped 
with chains, iron rods, whips, locks, racks, and other more 
modern devices for human butchery. 

That women are not averse to such actions is shown by 
various examples of brutal female sadism both within and 
without such “chambers.” Brantome related of Catherine 
de Medici that she regularly flogged her female court 
attendants in order to induce sexual orgasm in her royal 
body, and there have been many uncrowned women claim¬ 
ing an even higher record for bestiality. 

Sadism stops at nothing. In Paris, there are said to be 
mortuaries attached to the more expensive parlor houses 
for necrophilic enjoyment by male wretches. Indeed, pros¬ 
titution as a whole is one large department store where 
every conceivable article is kept in stock to suit all whims 
and tastes. 

Of the other perverse practices, the homosexual element 
has been mentioned iji connection with the special psy¬ 
chology of prostitution. The prostitute is not only accom¬ 
modating to a large homosexual clientele, but is herself an 
adept at Lesbian love. The vice of antiquity in all its 
ramifications is nowhere as widespread as among the vice 
girls. The prostitute is a typical Lesbian inside and outside 
her metier. 

The price oj vice .—The prime motive for the supply of 
prostitution is generally believed to be an economic one, 
but it must now be plain that the writer does not share this 
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belief. The prostitute’s services are paid for, of course; but 
prostitution, being based on deep psychological complexes 
and social complexities, is surely more than a mere economic 
phenomenon. The receipt of cold cash does not extinguish 
other burning desires which are even more potent than the 
need to earn a livelihood. In an investigation of the motives 
among 1,600 harlots, Kneeland found 48 per cent ascribing 
the blame for the first misstep to unhappy love experiences 
—which is but a group expression and rationalization of the 
various subconscious impulses dealt with in previous chap¬ 
ters; and only 28 per cent alleged the want of and the desire 
for money. True, once the ice was broken, mercenary 
grounds might account for a larger percentage of those who 
took to underworld life. But the ice crust must have been 
thin from the outset. 

To paraphrase a sentence of Gamaliel Bradford, the pros¬ 
titute “drinks, whores, and spends money when she can get 
it.” But even accepting the universality of the money idol, 
one must not be blinded by the mere reflection of its yellow 
glint. Money means power. It promises all and grants much. 
Gold is a balm for injured self-respect. It compensates for 
the feeling of inferiority that so many persons have. Among 
such, the prostitute represents the extreme; money is to 
her the symbol of power, of the externalization and realiza¬ 
tion of her innermost cravings—the sole means of gaining 
social distinction. Wherever one finds traces of money 
madness, sexual dissatisfaction lurks at its source. An ex¬ 
ample is the money mad business man, who invests his 
entire libido in money-making slavery, prostituting his 
brain power, dignity, honesty and human respect far more 
than does the poor wench who sells her body to a dreary 
night caller for a miserable wage. If she be poor and of 
lowly parentage, an added incentive may be found in her 
domestic privations. 

But let us assume for the moment the full validity of the 
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economic principle. Curiously enough, it was not the joy 
girl but the wife who inaugurated the principle of sex 
money. According to Bloch, the practice of receiving money 
for sexual services derived its origin from marriage barter. 
The barter of virtue was the model for bargaining in vice. 
There is, of course, a difference between prostitution money 
and marriage money. The prostitute sells sex enjoyment. 
The married woman, once she has made her bargain, buys 
security, respectability, and the protection afforded by the 
iron clauses of her marriage contract. She gets lifelong divi¬ 
dends and is provided against all emergencies. Contami¬ 
nated love lacks all these advantages. The prostitute must 
bargain during her entire life for a compensation which 
barely secures her a livelihood. Few lemans are known to 
history as having left great fortunes—their prey is too 
slippery, too ephemeral. Consequently, the prostitute re¬ 
mains the perpetual fortune hunter—never reaching her 
goal, since hunting is her profession and her life career. 

Prostitution has been called an hour-marriage (Stun- 
denehe), a term which aptly explains the economics of 
prostitution. Woman’s body is a commodity to be sold for 
cold cash, and women of all ages have exploited that com¬ 
modity. In marriage, one makes one’s bargain “for keeps.” 
The street woman makes a short-time deal, and if she is to 
escape starvation she must be on the alert for what she 
can get out of that deal. Her motto is and always must 
remain: Prenez tout, s’il se pent: ne- soyez jamais prise}^ 
(Take what you can: and never permit yourself to be 
taken in.) 

Unfortunately, few prostitutes live up to their life phi¬ 
losophy. For every prostitute has her friends, pimps, lovers, 
souteneurs who live off her work and wages. If there is no 
dependent friend, then there is a brother, a sister, or an old 
parent who has the first claim on her earnings. Innumerable 

Mathurin Regnier, Discourse d’une vieille maquarelle. 
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instances of self-sacrifice for others crown the lives of those 
martyrs of prejudice. Parents are known to have salvaged 
their own respectability by making their daughters unre¬ 
spectable. According to Plutarch, the rich Athenians, when 
impoverished, sold their daughters in order to recoup their 
fortunes. According to Herodotus, the Egyptian king, 
Cheops (Khufu), sold his own daughter in order to build his 
pyramid. But let us first explode one bubble that still floats 
in the minds of envious moralists—the idea of the fabulous 
riches of vice. 

The wages of prostitution .—The fee of the hetaira in 
ancient Greece was some 400 to 500 gold denares. There are 
stories of Greek hetairte who received 1,(>00 gold pieces for 
yielding their charms. Lais was one of the greatest money¬ 
makers—she is said to have demanded from the silver- 
tongued orator, Demosthenes, a talent for a night’s favor; 
but when she was past her prime, the price of her favors 
went down to a silver slater. Demetrius Poliorcetes paid 
Lamia 250 talents (1300,000) “soap money,” which he 
levied from the Athenians. The latter came back with the 
sarcasm that Lamia must have been pretty dirty to need so 
much soap. Some of the more modern courtesans led a 
princely life with revenues and retinues of a small kingdom. 
Madame du'Barry, during her six years of royal triumph, 
squandered eight million francs. Nana and Cora Pearl spent 
fortunes. But these are exceptional fortune hunters, and 
even they did not enjoy their rich hai vest for long. 

The common prostitute has always been a slave, receiv¬ 
ing the wages of slavery. Solon, who liad the sagacity to 
establish the first state brothel in order to preserve the 
morality of the private home, fixed the average entrance fee 
into the house of debauch at one obolus (3 cents). This was 
also the usual wage of vice under the Roman Empire. The 
average earning capacity of a street walker before the War 
in rich America was thirty to fifty dollars a week. According 
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to Reitman, the standard price of a sex favor in a sporting 
house is from two to five dollars. He hastens to add that 
there are many one dollar houses in Chicago, and that in the 
“colored districts, fifty cents will bring satisfaction.” And 
this leads us to the core of the matter. 

There is neither a mininniin nor a maximum wage of vice. 
The wage varies with the circumstances—with supply and 
demand, opportunity, looks and pluck, and with the general 
economic situation of country and town. During an eco¬ 
nomic depression the ranks of commercial love are swollen 
by the accession of nonce-prostitutes, so to speak, women 
eager to earn some extra money or to escape the grind of 
unemployment; the numbers shrink when the employment 
situation improves. But even so, and even considering all 
such possible emergencies as illness and occasional lack of 
customers, one would still be justified in expecting—in view 
of the industry which such a girl is capable of during a 
twenty-four-hour shift—that she would have a comfortable 
fortune for a rainy day. Unfortunately, such is not the case. 
The ratio of income and expenditure is well illustrated in 
the Syracuse vice report. From her total earnings during 
six months, amounting to $1,962.50. the inmate of one of 
the sporting houses received $908.75 as her share. From this 
amount she had to deduct $844.24 for her personal expenses, 
and $96 for the payment of an old debt, leaving her with a 
deficit of $31.49.^- This is a typical case, not an excep¬ 
tional one. 

White slavery, whatever its gross receipts may be, turns 
out in the end to be one of the most poorly paid trades. The 
profits sink into the pocketbooks of the matrons, procurers, 
and others connected with the management of the enter¬ 
prise. What is left—assuming that the woman herself is able 
to save something—is snatched away by the leeches of pros¬ 
titution—the pimps, cadets, and panderers, the police and 

Howard B. Woolston, Proslilution in the United States, p. 67. 
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other “saviors and protectors” of our social order. There is 
thus considerable naivete in the oft repeated statement that 
prostitution is entered into solely or largely for economic 
profit, and that such profit is indeed secured. 

The truth of the matter is that prostitution may be a 
lucrative business for a host of leeches, for vice fosterers 
and vice chasers, but that it rarely proves an economic 
blessing for the vice girl; so rarely indeed that she deserves 
more pity than envy. Says Aretino: “Despite their [the 
prostitutes’] roguislmess, they can hardly save, so as not to 
be compelled to sell the taper of the candle; and the French 
disease takes a terrific toll among them.” This aptly sums 
up the economic career of the average woman engaged in 
this “lucrative” profession. 

The social aspect of prostitution .—Prostitution is as old 
as society—or, to borrow a phrase from Sanger, “coeval with 
society.” It is probably older than marriage. But with the 
prohibition of promiscuity when the sexual instinct became 
socialized, tabooed, and canonized, prostitution became a 
virtual necessity, an outlet for the powerful urge toward 
promiscuity. 

More than that, prostitution and marriage have much in 
common. Wherever marriage took deep roots, prostitution 
blossomed forth with uncanny vigor. The more cohesive the 
bonds of marriage are, the looser become the ways of prosti¬ 
tution. “Wherever free intercourse with girls of their own 
age is suppressed and penalized by religion or law, prosti¬ 
tution appears forthwith as part of the social organism.” 
Monogamy, the severest form of marital determinism, forms 
the high-water mark of prostitutional dissolution. The saint 
and the outcast meet at the crossroads. They attract each 
(jther by virtue of extreme polarity, establishing something 
like social equilibrium. Prostitution is the dam against the 
flood of profligacy. It is the moral safeguard of marriage, a 

Miiller-Lyer, The Family, p. 60. 
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bulwark of monogamy and an insurance premium against 
sexual anarchy. 

Regarded objectively, prostitution has nothing to apolo¬ 
gize for. Indeed, the prostitute deserves gratitude for her 
social function as the savior of marital purity. That she is, 
instead, driven underground, heaped with contempt and 
persecution, is due less to her own faults than to the mis¬ 
taken, greedy, and unreasonable attitude of the “stainless” 
woman. Social ostracism and legal discrimination are part 
of monogamic society’s ancient high tariff policy for the 
monopoly of sex. Only through a virtual embargo and a 
rigid sex tariff can the respectable woman cope with the 
competition represented by foreign wares brought to the 
market where all kinds of sex favors are sold. 

When shame had no name .—That this state of affairs has 
not been prevalent among all peoples—even as an un¬ 
written law—is proved when we look at primitive and 
ancient society. As a matter of record, among some primi¬ 
tive peoples prostitution is not only tolerated, but enjoys 
great social distinction. The female kosi, the “god-wives” 
among the Ewe-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast, are 
approved by custom and hallowed by tradition; so are the 
whores of Java, and the maidens of the Pelew Islands who, 
from the age of twelve, wander from district to district 
offering their favors until they find a husband. The brothel 
monasteries in Pegu, the flower girls (the inmates of the 
flower shops) in China, and the “Tayu” of the Yoshiwara 
district in old Japan, are examples of joy girls enjoying a 
higher esteem than legitimate wives. Among certain tribes 
of Borneo and in some parts of equatorial Africa, married 
women are induced by their husbands to sell their favors, 
and prostitution of wives constitutes a profitable source of 
revenue. 

The Greek hetaira? were accorded the rare privilege of 
attendance at the theater, the agora, and public functions. 
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by contrast with housewives, against whom there was a 
definite injunction in this respect. 

Special mention should be made of the so-called “temple” 
and “guest” prostitution, which raised the joy girl to the 
pinnacle of sanctity. There are many instances of this in 
many lands and periods. The classical country of temple 
prostitution was Babylon. Every Babylonian female was 
obliged by law to sell herself once in her life in the temple 
of the Chaldean Venus (Mylitta). In Syria, Mylitta became 
Astarte; and in Carthage, Tanit. Her temples in all three 
countries were filled with priestesses of love. They were 
maintained at the temple and their offspring were brought 
up at the court of the king. Ascalon in Syria. Cytherea, 
Lydia, and some of the other centers of civilization had 
their temples of prostitution.’"' 

In Greece, Aphrodite Pandemos, or Aphrodite ITania, 
had her main temple at Corinth; it was said that one thou¬ 
sand joy girls were employed there for the use of sailors and 
foreign visitors; their earnings were shared with the priests. 
As a general rule, these priestesses of Venus were by no 
means charity girls. They sold their favors under the pro¬ 
tection of religion. The Bacchanalia festivals in Rome, with 
their indescribable excesses of lust, rapacity, and promis¬ 
cuity, are directly traceable as relics of religious prostitu¬ 
tion. The bayaderes in India, the nautch girls, served the 
deities Vishnu and Siva as divine brides, and some were 
employed as sacred whores in the temples of lesser gods. 
According to Warneck: “Every Hindu temple of impor¬ 
tance has a number of nautch or dance girls. . . . The 
priestesses betrothed to the gods from childhood were under 
obligation to prostitute themselves to everyone without dis¬ 
tinction of caste.” There were special bayadere “colonies” 

^^Kadeisha, in the Hebrew language, meaning literally the consecrated, 
became a synonym for whore. 

15 Floss and Bartels, Das Weib, Vol. II, p. 121. 
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in Surat and Lucknow, and on the Sunda Isles and Java. 
In the Madras Presidency, twelve thousand temple girls are 
said to be employed in the “sacred” business of prostitution. 
In old Japan, Inari fthc fox-goddess) was Ihe goddess of 
whoredom. 

All this proves that, contrary to popular belief, the pros¬ 
titute did have her heyday of respectability and veneration. 
It was the old partnership of sex and religion, in which 
religion attempted to curb free competition and allied itself 
on the side of restricted sex traffic. Under such circum¬ 
stances it was not unusual for the holy to become unholy, 
and for the sacred to appear polluted. Marriage became a 
pet, and prostitution a pest. However, the road leading from 
the exalted to the obnoxious was a long, winding, serpentine 
one with many rest stations on the way. 

Prostitution a necessary evil. —Solon, in 594 b.c., was 
probably the first who set out to institutionalize prostitu¬ 
tion on the basis of social utility. In the same breath in 
which he insisted on marriage being based on love, mutual 
respect, and iron discipline, he built around the Garden of 
Eden the iron fence of prostitution to make marriage safe 
from infringement by the polygamic instinct of man. He 
circumscribed the marital duties of man and woman, and 
kept close vigilance over the doings of a potential or actual 
wife. He revived or inaugurated the institution of the 
gyneconomos, a sort of state police, whose duty it was to 
supervise the frail blossom of woman’s chastity. Without 
permission of the gyneconomos, no respectable woman 
could venture out of her home. When leaving the city gates, 
she could take no more than three dresses and no more than 
three oboli for pocket money. In the night time, her car¬ 
riage was provided with a torchlight, so that every one 
might witness her doings or misdeeds. Knowing that no 
walls or shutters are an effectual deterrent to hungry eyes, 
he instituted state brothels as a matter of precaution, with 
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slaves and foreign maidens as inmates, who were under 
supervision of the agoranomi, the official vice police. Thus, 
purchased love was made the first aid station of marital 
love, a sort of quarantine to keep the germ of profligacy 
confined within the colony of the outcasts and so to safe¬ 
guard family life. However, neither his original idea—of 
treating prostitution as a necessary evil—nor the source 
from which he recruited the army for the defense of home 
morals was conducive to the social elevation of the pros¬ 
titute. 

In later days, the common prostitute (the dicteria), 
though she never attained the hetaira’s fame and esteem, 
at least enjoyed more freedom, and was less discriminated 
against socially than Solon’s contemporaries would have 
deemed permissible. During the entire span of Greek his¬ 
tory, the prostitute was considered a useful part of society, 
useful in a double way—as an organized industry and as a 
source of revenue. She paid taxes to the state {pornikon 
telos). Thus, slowly but surely, the wall of legal and social 
discrimination began to crumble. One observer, with doubt¬ 
ful accuracy, said that there were exactly as many prosti¬ 
tutes in Greece as there were females. Prostitution, though 
never respected, became almost respectable. It reached its 
zenith under the Pisistratidse, who gave the joy girls the 
freedom of the city. 

What the agoranomi had been to the Greeks, the OBdiles 
were to the Romans. The latter kept strict jurisdiction over 
night clubs, baths, brothels, and other vice resorts. In gen¬ 
eral, the Roman Republic must be credited with the 
development of the technique of supervision, reglementa- 
tion, and segregation, a technique that served as a model for 
ages to come. The joy girl, before entering her profession, 
had to appear before the a^dile in order to receive a licentia 
stupri (license of vice). Her name was entered in a special 
record, which not only made her a recognized professional. 
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but at the same time protected her from persecution for 
stuprum. She received a special name, a sort of nom de 
guerre, under which she could ply her trade without inter¬ 
ference, provided she did nothing offensive to public safety. 
She had to renounce the ornaments and vestments reserved 
for the respectable woman. She wore a long toga instead, 
which made her a marked woman {toga meretricia). The 
dividing line between the respectable and the disreputable 
woman (the infamia) was one of stem exclusiveness. In 
old Roman society the low esteem of the purchasable 
woman reached its depths. 

The reason for this, however, was not so much the moral 
offense implied in her calling as the fact that the Roman, 
like the Greek, regarded work and money earning activities 
as beneath the dignity of the higher classes. By this con¬ 
vention the merchant, the man at the counter, and the 
physician fared no better than the vice girl and the rabble. 
A cobbler who worked for his living was no less despised 
than a common prostitute who sold her flesh for money. 

In later Roman history, especially at the height and dur¬ 
ing the decline of the empire, the line drawn between the 
respectable and the infamia was blurred by the general re¬ 
laxation of sexual morals and the corruption of the old 
simple mores. Prostitution invaded the ranks of the married 
and unmarried, especially as the Roman populace grew on 
the one side more rich and on the other more proletarian. 
The upper class, gorged with riches and splendor, in time 
abandoned the primitive pastoral mores and the proletariat 
was too poor to care about moral scruples. The flirtatious 
matron took to the fashions that had been reserved for the 
courtesan, and relegated to the humble drudge some of the 
garments that had been the mark of upper class privilege. 

During the period when the motto “pecunia non olet” 
(money has no odor) ruled Roman society, many a rich 
infamia became a famosa, famous and adored. The courte- 
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san Faustina married a judge under agreement that thence¬ 
forth she would sell herself for large sums only. I.«sbia, 
Delia, and Cynthia had poets and statesmen as lovers. The 
Emperor Caligula levied special taxes upon this profession, 
which were collected for the benefit of the ever-hungry state 
treasury, and which later defrayed the costs of popular 
amusements. 

Prostitution in the Christian world .—With the opening 
of the Christian era, prostitution shared the treatment that 
was accorded to sex in general. There were notable excep¬ 
tions of course. Loose women were among the original 
followers of Jesus, and it was the former strumpet, Mary 
Magdalene, to whom He first appeared after His resurrec¬ 
tion. Another was Mary of Egypt; according to tradition, 
she had been an inmate of a sporting house in Alexandria 
from her twelfth year onward and followed her calling for 
seventeen years after that without interruption. Like many 
old “sinners,” when deprived of her charms by age and the 
vicissitudes of her profession, she was converted by a 
“miracle” and is said to have repented her dissolute life for 
forty-seven years in the desert. Yet in another way Chris¬ 
tianity ennobled prostitution by making it the means of 
martyrdom. Tertullian, in his Apologeticus, describes the 
punishment of recalcitrant Christian virgins, who were 
thrown into the lowest houses of prostitution —ad lenonem 
instead of ad leonem. Martyr-prostitutes like St. Theo¬ 
dora, St. Agnes (so beautifully immortalized on canvas by 
Jose Ribera in the seventeenth century). Agape, Chionia, 
Pelagia, and Afra are examples of these saints of sin. But 
this was by no means always a forced sacrifice. Some took 
to brothels with a sort of masochistic delight. Monks and 
nuns entered lupanars as prostitutes or mimes to save their 
souls through self-degradation. 

The travesty of sacred sin reverberated through all the 
Charles de Bussy, Lea Courtiaanea Saintea. 
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triumphs and tribulations of Christianity, assuming the 
most curious forms in certain sections. It was not until the 
beginning of the second millennium that some kind of 
makeshift was adopted which balanced—rather shakily, to 
be sure—the many orthodox beliefs and heterodox practices. 
The conclusions reached from a survey of conditions as they 
affected prostitution can be summed up in one sentence: 
“There probably never was so keen a demand for, and so 
rich a supply of, whoredom as under Christian dominance.” 
And yet never before had the “second oldest profession” 
fallen so low in esteem as it did during the Christian cen¬ 
turies. To use a phrase of Thomas Aquinas, who fully 
realized its useful function, prostitution was the “cloaca of 
society”—and it retained the smell of the sewer long after 
scholasticism was dead and buried. 

The new spirit .—The Renaissance made a breach not 
only in the philosophy of medieval life but also in the ways 
of sex. The revival of the antique brought also a revolution 
in sexual habits and standards. For one thing, law and cus¬ 
tom ceased to regard prostitution as a necessary evil—as 
the moral prophylaxis that the Middle Ages had considered 
it. Love and esprit were once again reconciled, and the joy 
of love was preached, practiced, and fully vindicated. The 
inspiring example of the ancient hetaira was revived in the 
cortegiana of the Renaissance. 

From the bottom of the ladder, the animal menstruosum 
—the gracious term applied to woman by Isidore of Seville 
(560-636)—advanced to the top rung, becoming the angel 
of beauty, taste, and good form, the “Amor Divino” of 
Vittoria Colonna. The challenge of Federigo Luigini in his 
Lihro della bella donna —that the body of a beautiful 
woman is more awe inspiring than a body clad in purple— 
signifies a revolution in thought and taste. Under such 
conditions, prostitution had little to gain, for it thrives 
best under compulsion and moral severity, and sex freedom 
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is its most deadly enemy. The common prostitute ceased to 
monopolize the sex market. She was rivaled though not 
suppressed by her gentler sisters, the cortegiana, the 
maitresse, and the free love woman. With notable modifica¬ 
tions, the new trend continued long after the Renaissance. 
Lord Chesterfield’s advice to his son: “Turn over men by 
day and women by night” shows plainly the trend of the 
times as late as the eighteenth century. 

This century also marked a milestone in the history of 
prostitution. It was an epoch of toleration, which derived 
marked impetus from the development of the cities, from 
proletarization of the masses, and from the movement 
toward freedom of thought. The favorite pastime of the 
better classes was gambling, and many gambling houses 
had accommodations for sexual enjoyment. In France this 
was the period of the Pompadour, with her royal brothel at 
the Parc aux Cerfs, and of the even more dissolute Mine 
du Barry. The clergy, corrupt to the core, joined in the 
general debauch. Luxury and hedonism spread from the 
highest to the lowest. Chorus girls, danseuses, filles des 
cabarets, tavern players, and chanteitses supplied the means 
of enjoyment. The coffee and tea houses, the bath houses, 
and the cigar stores were hotbeds of secret and open homo- 
and heterosexual prostitution. There appeared special year¬ 
books of the maisons de tolerance, guides to the more 
famous places of enjoyment, listing the names of notorious 
courtesans. 

Hand in hand with some feeble, sporadic, and fruitless 
attempts to suppress the ill famed lupanar houses went a 
restricted form of tolerance of free vice. This culminated in 
France in a movement subsequently known as “white 
slavery,” with a host of procurers, “touters,” “setters,” 
"jilts,” and various love brokers and fleshmongers who 
toured the country on the lookout for “gibier frais” (tender 
flesh). Free prostitution became a lucrative industry or- 
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ganized on a large scale and backed by capital, ingenuity, 
and superior salesmanship. The Marquis de Sade, in his 
One Hundred and Twenty Days of Sodom, gives a vivid 
picture of this strenuous hunt for vice material. The semi¬ 
prostitute, the working girl who eked out her pay envelope 
with vice money, came into her own. Gambling houses and 
fashionable shops became the meeting places of and for 
prostitution (nanny shops). At one time, a fourth of all 
needle trade workers were estimated to be in the service of 
Venus. 

Soon this epoch of tolerance suffered a severe jolt. A 
new wave of syphilis set in and, with this danger before 
their eyes, the authorities reverted to a policy of reglemen- 
tation and centralization of prostitution houses which since 
the close of the Middle Ages had been kept in abeyance, 
though with lapses and inevitable compromises. In France, 
the police ordinance of 1778, enjoining the giving of shelter 
to whores, may serve to indicate the change in the tide. 
Prostitution became thenceforth more and more unpopular 
with the authorities. 

The French Revolution interrupted the trend of state 
supervision. Out of deference to the doctrine of personal 
freedom, prostitution was left unmolested, and even the 
Code Napoleon contained no provision for curbing or 
coping with it. After several fruitless efforts at regulation, 
the idea of sanitary control was eventually crystallized in 
the law adopted in 1828. An earlier ordinance of 1810 
ordered two w'eekly medical examinations. 

In England, the Habeas Corpus Act greatly hampered 
the development of reglementation. Prostitution was 
treated as vagabondage, with various attempts to regulate 
what is essentially irregular. In the latter third of the 
nineteenth century a movement was started known as 
abolitionism, in which England took the leading role. In 
1873, that indefatigable worker and lecturer, Mrs. Josephine 
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Butler, founded the International Federation to combat 
white slavery and promote abolitionism. In 1886, Queen 
Victoria signed an ordinance abolishing all reglementation; 
some 2,000 stew houses were closed in the Lambeth and 
Southwark districts of London. 

The last decades of the nineteenth century witnessed a 
heated discussion on reglementation versus abolition. Argu¬ 
ments on sanitary and moral grounds were adduced in favor 
of each of the two policies. For the time being the 
abolitionists had the wind on their sails; and so the twen¬ 
tieth century started out with a definite victory for the 
abolitionist movement, which has since prevailed in all but 
a few countries of Western civilization. In Germany, a law 
of 1927 abolished reglementation and police control, and 
shifted the supervision of this particular vice to special 
welfare institutions. Venereal disease, if left untreated, was 
declared a punishable offense. 

However, abolitionism did not abolish prostitution. Ac¬ 
cording to an estimate of Maxim du Camp, there were in 
Paris during the last Empire some 3,000 to 4,000 registered, 
and nearly 120,000 clandestine, streetwalkers.” A review 
of conditions in Vienna, made by Dr. Josef Schrank in 1905, 
revealed that as early as this date there were in that city 
only 1,400 supervised prostitutes and at least 14,000 en¬ 
gaged in clandestine prostitution. To take the place of the 
abolished “red light” districts, there sprang up a huge crop 
of assignation housevS, rendezvous parlors, road houses, 
camouflaged “employment agencies,” furnished rooms, night 
clubs, hour lodgings, “cribs,” and dance halls—not counting 
the varietes, cafes chantants, Tingel-Tangel, chambres 
separees, spooning parties, boat and later automobile joy 
rides, “smokers,” and a host of similar expedients sponsored 
and capitalized by powerful vice trusts, racketeers, and 

i’'Curt Moreck, Kultur- und Sitlengeschichte der Neuesten Zeit (Paul 
Aretz Verlag, Dresden, 1928), Vol. II, p. 60. 
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other vice promoters. Maurice Talmeyr, who counted a 
hundred maisons de rendezvous in Paris at the close of the 
nineteenth century, would have to revise his estimate con¬ 
siderably upward to get it in line with later conditions. 
The net result of abolitionism, then, is that prostitution has 
been driven underground, where it thrives unobtrusively, 
breeding vice, disease, and corruption. 

The same applies to the I’nited States, where the second 
decade of the present century saw an orgy of anti-vice 
legislation by states and cities. The vice investigation com¬ 
missions (1910-16) counted more than 2,200 parlor houses 
both scattered and segregated in two dozen American cities. 
In New York, 142 stews were counted in 1912; and after 
five years of repression only 3 wore reported. By 1918 (as 
already stated) ten states had passed laws punishing “the 
giving or receiving of the body for sexual intercourse” with 
or without hire. Still, if we may trust the authority of Curt 
Moreck, there seems to be “more secret prostitution in the 
United States than anywhere else iji the world.” 

And now, while abolitionism is celebrating its greatest 
triumph in history, it is perhaps pertinent to ask: What 
price abolitionism? That it does not abolish, but instead of 
segregating only scatters the germ of vice peripherally, 
seems clear even from a short sketch of the history of prosti¬ 
tution. But besides the criterion of successful enforcement, 
there is a far more important one—that of social usefulness 
and desirability. The question is not, does abolitionism pay, 
but rather, is it desirable and socially useful? Before 
attempting an answer, the cultural ledger of prostitution 
may well be investigated. 

Prostitution as a cultural ■phenomenon .—In reviewing 
the vicissitudes of prostitution in the march of historical 
events, changing customs, and shifting moral standards, one 
cannot but be impressed by a certain periodicity in the 
attitude toward the problem. The pendulum of the social 
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.mind swings between persecution and tolerance from one 
age to another. But beneath this cyclism lies always the 
bebef that prostitution is but a necessary evil at best. There 
is no dispute as to its being evil; opinions differ only as to 
the necessity for it. That it is a cultural defect is accepted, 
but its cultural significance is appreciated by few. 

But prostitution, as a whole, is the fruition of cultural 
development, a branch of the tree of civilization. Though 
not lacking among the primitives, its rise and fall is parallel 
with the development of civilization. Purchasable love may 
turn into any one of the multitudinous bypaths of promis¬ 
cuous love, but even when it does so it loses none of its 
indestructible vitality, which is nurtured on the very milk 
and sap of civilized life. 

The standards of civilization are measured by the mathe¬ 
matics of social utility. A phenomenon that lacks pragmatic 
strength carries within itself the germ of ultimate destruc¬ 
tion; and, conversely, any institution that serves a social 
purpose will survive on purely utilitarian principles, even if 
it does not fit in with accepted traditional standards of 
ethics and esthetics. In other words, if prostitution is an 
evil, it is a mixed evil. 

Besides its services in the balancing of the monogamic 
structure, other social functions may be credited to prosti¬ 
tution. To start with, the joy girl has for ages been not only 
fashionable, but also the dictator of fashion. In ancient 
Rome, the changing fashions were decreed by the loose 
courtesans, not by the respectable matrons of society. The 
customs of hair dyeing and of using depilatories, powder, 
rouge, scents, and body ointment were invented—or, at any 
rate, propagated—by prostitutes. Former members of the 
vice guild became proprietors of beauty parlors, mixers of 
love potions, and first-rate dermatologists. Medicine is 
without doubt much indebted to these “witches” for its 
pharmacological knowledge. Artificial blonde, the hair color 
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of the demimondaine, became the fashion of tout le monde. 
The "beauty spots” which used to adorn ladies’ faces orig¬ 
inated at this very disreputable source. Vice has been draped 
in vivid colors ever since, red being preferred. Even the lip¬ 
stick was used first by prostitutes, long before it became 
the vade mecum of the fashionable woman. The corset and 
the brassiere, necklaces and earrings, the various kinds of 
veils, the high-heeled shoe, and other parts of feminine 
attire were worn and perfected by the guild of courtesans 
before they came into common usage. And even today, 
when fashion making has become the serious business of an 
army of trained psychologists of taste, the French courte¬ 
san’s chic models are quickly copied by the grande dame. 
Some courtesans are paid handsome sums for introducing 
new models at the races or similar public events. 

A still higher court of appeal is that of the Muses, a court 
that knows neither favoritism nor distinction of birth or 
caste. In this court the fille de joie can always count on 
being heard and acclaimed. Terpsichore, for one, cannot 
deny her genuine debt of gratitude to the prostitute. What 
would have become of that most eloquent of arts, calis- 
thenic expression, without the brides of Eros who chanted 
and danced rapturously to the beat of the sex pulse? It is 
through them that love, song, and dance became the winged 
cherubim of the soul—uplifting, inspiring, soaring to 
dazzling heights and quivering with the inexpressible joy 
of sense intoxication. The danscuses and mimes of the 
ancient stage were prostitutes. The mousikai, the eleuteri, 
the flute players, and the hetaira; w'ere versed in poetry, 
music and dance. In the Netherlands up to the nineteenth 
century the joy houses were called "musicos”; and it was 
not until 1711 that the acting profession in England gained 
the privilege of burial in Christian soil, acting being asso¬ 
ciated with loose morals. 

In poetry, courtesans have earned distinction that cannot 
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be matched by any other class of their sex. We need not cite 
such names as that of Sappho of Lesbos, whom Plato called 
the “Tenth Muse” and of whom a modern author says: 
“Probably no poet has surpassed Sappho as an interpreter 
of passion in exquisitely subtle harmonies of form and 
sound.” She was not a lone star in the firmament of the 
ancient world—or, for that matter, in later periods. 

The Renaissance knew many courtesan-poets of rare 
abilities. Ferdinand Gregorovius called the Italian courte¬ 
sans “the muses of the bclla arte.” They were the inspiration 
of poets and artists of the cinqucccnto. Imperia, the queen 
of the belles, who was called by Fabio Chigi (later Pope 
Alexander VII) the noblest wench in Rome and immortal¬ 
ized by Balzac as “La Belle Imperia” in Contes Drolatiques, 
was a poet of distinction. She gathered around her the elite 
of creative genius of her time, and was buried in the odor 
of sanctity. Both Beatrice da Ferrara and Tullia d’Aragona, 
in the sixteenth century, were esteemed as highly gifted 
poet-philosophers. Angela Zaffetta was called the “divine 
maiden” by Titian. Veronica Franco, “the beautiful nymph 
of Adria,” painted by Tintoretto, had among her admirers 
a king, dukes, poets and painters, whom she inspired. The 
masterpieces of Titian, Benvenuto Cellini, Giorgio Bar- 
barelli, and other artists, were modeled on famous courte¬ 
sans. It was the joy girl who gave the paintings of the 
Renaissance their aura of bacchantic rapture and sense 
intoxication. In this, the masters of the Renaissance fol¬ 
lowed the example of the ancients, who modeled the statues 
of goddesses in the likenesses of famous hetairse. Apelles, a 
contemporary of Alexander the Great, used Phryne as his 
model for the sea emerging goddess. Aphrodite. 

In France the first salon to gather famous scientists, 
poets, and singers together was inaugurated in the sixteenth 
century by the French courtesan, Louise Labe. A poet of 
no mean repute, she wrote also the first genuine French 
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comedy, Le Debat de Folie et de VAmour se disputant le 
pas a la porte du palais de Jupiter. 

As in the arts, so in politics and statecraft, the courtesan 
and the demimondaine have decided the fate of nations 
much more often than have the statesmen and chancellors. 
Nor were such women always bad advisers. The beautiful 
Aspasia was poet, philosopher and artist, but she also had 
a great—if indirect—influence in the affairs of state during 
that golden epoch of Athens which is named for Pericles. 
And Aspasia’s teacher, Thargelia of Miletus, had her fingers 
in many a political pie. Catherine de Medici, while officially 
an abolitionist, exploited an army of beautiful wenches for 
political espionage. “The Queen’s Flying Squadron” was 
versed in all the vices of the age. 

In short, the influence of the femmes de I’amour has been 
so great and decisive in the development of civilization that 
no disparagement can efface our debt of gratitude to them. 
Our civilization today would have been poorer without these 
princesses and maids of the devil. 

The new crisis. —Prostitution now faces a crisis which is 
perhaps the greatest it has ever faced. For ages the joy girl 
valiantly and triumphantly withstood persecution, segre¬ 
gation, ostracism, and legal and moral crusades of all sorts; 
but her present difficulty has deeper significance. 

The new threat is not abolitionism—indeed, that policy 
has perhaps the smallest share in the credit or responsibility 
for the crisis. Abolitionist tactics have always proved a boon 
for the free-lance, leading invariably to the decentralization 
and expansion of vice and thereby raising the floodgates of 
so-called clandestine prostitution, which is beyond control 
and supervision. Of the two, clandestine prostitution is no 
doubt the more pow'erful and insidious danger, from the 
social and hygienic points of view. No, the crisis today has 
to do with the inherent tendencies in prostitution rather 
than in its actual spread. As a matter of fact, if we may 
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take Kisch as authority, its periphery is today more widely 
extended than ever before. The figures for Europe alone are 
said to reach the mark of four million wenches engaged in 
this trade. 

The very fact that marriage has become difficult under 
present economic conditions would favor prostitution as a 
necessary corrective. According to the census of 1930, 35.1 
per cent of the adult male population of the United States 
were unmarried. The index accepted by Sanger as a result 
of an investigation of public prostitution in the city of New 
York up to 1858 was one prostitute for every 117 inhabit¬ 
ants; we have no reliable index applying to more recent 
times. It is very unlikely, however, that abolitionism has 
robbed prostitution of its clientele. Consequently, if prosti¬ 
tution is facing a crisis now, this is due to its own top-heavy 
structure, its universality, and its immense spread, rather 
than to decrees or to defections. Because this problem has, 
despite its fundamental social significance, been too much 
neglected, let us examine it here. 

What are the real forces behind the scenes? 

First, prostitution is greatly menaced by the very same 
disease that threatens monogamy. The latter, though os¬ 
tensibly victorious, has suffered an anticlimax; it has 
become pale, weak and phthisic, almost an empty shell. 
This decline of monogamy has a damaging effect as well 
on prostitution, which flourishes best when its arch enemy 
flourishes. It was, I believe, Maurice Tahneyr, investigator 
and author of the report on the maisons de rendezvous in 
Paris, who aptly remarked: “The former triangle of hus¬ 
band, wife and lover has given way to a simpler situation. 
Today man is the proprietor of all women, and the wife is 
the woman of all men.” The astute Frenchman erred, per- 

William W. Sanger, The History oj Prostitution (1897), new edition, 
1927. 
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haps, on the side of the antithesis, but not in his general 
thesis. 

The second great force that sapped the strength of 
prostitution is the economic upheaval which freed woman 
from man’s power (principally his money power), and put 
her on the road to economic independence. Having the 
means to buy favors, the economically independent woman 
does not, as a rule, sell her favors; she gives them in ex¬ 
change, instead. 

The third factor—the factor that may have contributed 
powerfully to the cleaning up of our towns (if indeed they 
are cleaned up)—is the spread of contraceptive informa¬ 
tion. This knowledge has infiltrated into all classes of 
society. It has lent safety to sexual intimacy, legitimate as 
well as illegitimate. Prostitution is now no longer the only 
“safe” institution for would-be bachelors. Since the knowl¬ 
edge of birth control has spread, woman is now more nearly 
freed from the dread of pregnancy, which heretofore placed 
a great obstacle in the way of the prudent and the wary. 
Moreover, the venereal bogey is losing much of its former 
menace; prophylactics are sold in ever>' drug store, and the 
doctor’s shingle promises a remedy to anyone caught by a 
venereal snare. In short, unrestricted intercourse has been 
freed from the old psychological dread, from social em¬ 
barrassment, and from undue economic penalty. 

Now, “free love,” whatever else it implies, is the antith¬ 
esis of marriage and is pro tanto the enemy of prostitu¬ 
tion. There is in free love a certain romantic glamor that is 
absent from sex relations with a professional. And the 
romantic element is, for some, a far more alluring bait than 
is the act itself. To supply this element there is no dearth 
of “charity girls.” Bids await every demand—in fact, there 
are more bids than there are demands at present; and, as 
a rule, one does not buy what one can get for the asking. 
How deeply sex freedom affects the fortunes of prostitution. 
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one can learn from the example of Soviet Russia. Under the 
Czarist regime, Russia was the land of the crassest evils of 
prostitution. Today, prostitution, treated with social rem¬ 
edies without undue oppression or chicanery on the part of 
the authorities, is languishing in the periphery of free sex 
life for want of customers. It presages a rather somber 
future for the professional everywhere, since the march of 
events will in time no doubt duplicate some of the saner 
methods of the Soviet Union in their treatment of sex and 
marriage problems. 

Are we hearing, then, the swan song of prostitution, about 
to be buried with other antiques of life and love under the 
capitalistic system? That is far from probable. Like the 
legendary wandering ghost, prostitution seems to be cursed 
with immortal vagabondage. The ability to commit suicide 
does not lie within its powers. It will probably outlive any 
and all social systems—capitalistic, communistic, or what¬ 
ever may come next, provided it becomes strictly specialized 
sexually and otherwise. The pervert knows that free love 
is not the best solution for his complexes. The sadist will 
continue to flock to the torture chamber, cost what it may. 
And the female masochist will not be gratified unless, like 
the classic whore, the Empress Messalina, she can sink into 
the deepest and foulest gutter and receive an obolus for her 
services. Now that the economic incentive is falling behind, 
specialization will more than ever come to the fore. Prosti¬ 
tutes, except for their usefulness to the perverted, seem to 
be at the end of their rope. Though men of intelligence and 
high standards may still be drawn to the vulgar, coarse 
woman of the gutter, who specializes in atavistic sex prac-. 
tices, in general it may be prophesied that only the fittest 
among the prostitutes will survive. The hetaira, the courte¬ 
san, the demimondaine, the woman of intelligence, beauty, 
charm, and intellectual brilliance will more than ever exert 
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their magnetic influence on men, from whatever sphere or 
stratum they may come. 

Most of the complications of modern sex life can be 
traced to the fickle, unaccountable, unplumbed depths of 
our sexual complexes. These are bound to deepen with every 
new phase of culture; and unless the sex partner is equally 
complicated, artistic, intuitive, and sparkling, luminous 
with a mirror-like mentality, her services will be reckoned 
at even less than an obolus. The cortegiana of the cinque- 
cento tradition will always be idolized, sought after, and 
paid for in life interests and gold. There are, to be sure, 
only a few who can hope to achieve such a triumph, and 
they are the geniuses of their sex. But for one brilliant star 
there are countless satellites who possess talent rather than 
genius. They can be trained and brightened sufficiently to 
pass as genuine, though connoisseurs in the ways of sex 
will always spot them as artificial. One training school in 
the savoir aimer et vivre is the theater. The “lady of the 
theater”—the cinema star or starlet, the chorus girl, the 
danseuse and the chanteuse —will forever enjoy great 
popularity. 

And the married woman? She has too long nursed a 
grievance against the prostitute to be alert to the changing 
trends in love life. She is perhaps too intoxicated with her 
vicarious power and freedom, her equality and legal advan¬ 
tages, to see clearly the crumbling of her throne. She, too, 
will have to learn the art of love, the romance of novelty 
and uncommonness. Unless she sets herself to borrow at 
least some of the vices of the courtesan, she may continue 
to be a mother, but she will cease to be a wife in anything 
but the legal form. If it be true that “the most honorable 
wife must have in her just a suspicion of the demimon- 
daine,” well, then, let her choose and she shall be chosen. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY, COMMERCE AND 
PROFESSIONS 


The woman will sell her birthright who does 
not hold tenaciously to her share in those foun¬ 
dations which give the home its unique place 
in the building of human personality and char¬ 
acter. 

—Alma E. Richardson 


IT was not emancipation, nor yet the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion, that originated woman’s industrial activities. Women 
were chained to the tools of production long before the 
invention of steam and electrical machinery. They were 
weaving on looms before Cartwright invented the power 
loom. They created and managed home industry before 
industry became specialized. They spun, wove, and dyed, 
manufactured candles and soap, brewed and washed for 
centuries before “mass production” was ever heard of. 

Quoting from Mary R. Beard’s review: “In the four¬ 
teenth century, for instance, we find women of Oxford in 
the trades of butcher, brewer, chandler, ironmonger, net- 
maker and wool comber, while in the sixteenth in the 
town of Chester they are working at the trade of smith. 
In the century of Mary Astell, the seventeenth, they were 
mistresses of gold wire drawing. . . . They were prominent 
in the retail market and as cities grew in size the woman 
shopkeeper became a distinct figure in English society . . . ; 
they stopped at no article of commerce from books to 
beer.” ^ What the Industrial Revolution did accomplish was 

1 Mary R. Beard, On Understanding Women (Longmans, Green 4 Co. 
New York, 1931), pp. 601-4. 
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to shift the center of gravity from home industry and indi¬ 
vidual shopkeeping to mass production, thereby necessi¬ 
tating a readjustment of woman’s place in the home as well 
as in society. 

Had there been no Industrial Revolution, with its eco¬ 
nomic tendency toward individualism and mechanization, 
modern democracy could never have arisen, nor that move¬ 
ment during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries for 
equality and emancipation. The feudal state certainly had 
no room even for universal male suffrage and, consequently, 
none for woman suffrage. Agricultural pursuits, being 
equalitarian occupationally, needed no social equalization. 
Woman’s emancipation is an offshoot of the capitalistic 
system, and no matter how far the shoot may grow out from 
the stem, both are parts of a single tree. Rebel called 
woman “the proletarian of society.” Indeed, feminism was 
graduated from the factory, from the stench and pallor of 
the sweatshop. A child of capitalism, it has become a prob¬ 
lem child of industrial society; a problem or a set of 
problems that affect the working woman—and perhaps even 
more the idling woman. 

WOman goes “shopping .”—In feudal society, the lady and 
the woman of common clay shared the same destiny, despite 
the cardinal differences in their status. Both were created 
for man’s convenience, and the ultimate goal and refuge for 
both was marriage. The lady, and later the genteel woman, 
did not have to work; indeed, it was against caste and class 
to soil one’s hands with “handicraft.” The woman of the 
people, on the other hand, was a born slave, and though the 
labors were hers, the fruits of her labors, once she took the 
marriage vows, belonged indivisibly to her master. True, 
not every woman ascended the marriage couch. For even in 
the Middle Ages, according to the calculations of Wieth 
Knudsen, there was a surplus of women amounting to about 
20 per cent. (Today this surplus has a mean average of 
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about 7.5 per cent.) Those who could find no shelter in the 
family circle and no employment outside the family found 
refuge in the convent. To a goodly number of the un¬ 
married, the convent offered shelter, food, and the glory of 
a higher social position. 

The rise of the bourgeoisie and of the new industrial order 
abolished feudal hierarchy and closed the gates of the con¬ 
vent to many would-be nuns. No institution was large 
enough to absorb the vast numbers of the unmarried, and 
they were left to shift for themselves, to live or die without 
provision or protection. The result was an army of dis¬ 
gruntled females, a surplus of unmarried women who must 
earn in order to live; must meet their material and sexual 
requirements outside the safe harbor of the home. Nor, for 
that matter, could the married woman remain complacent 
and self-satisfied; her economic safety, as well, was either 
shattered or threatened. The storm left nothing untouched. 

Limiting ourselves to economics for the moment, we see 
a decisive change in woman’s economic responsibilities. The 
home ceased to be a productive center and woman’s pro¬ 
ductive capacity became frustrated. But even in her leisure 
she was not free from worry over meeting the ever mounting 
expenses of the home. Marriage ceased to be an insurance 
policy against dire necessity; the wife had to make her con¬ 
tribution in cash. The same “machine” that had made her 
“free” made her its slave; or, as George Bernard Shaw aptly 
remarks, “Man became a slave of the machine and woman 
a slave of a slave.” 

Her problem, moreover, was not only to provide food for 
her body, but also to redeem her self-respect. The Industrial 
Revolution—that beginning of new economic adjustments 
—marked also the beginning of a new social adjustment, an 
upheaval of values and social standards. In an era of money 
economics, an era in which all virtues and vices are meas¬ 
ured by the gold standard, no human being could remain 
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satisfied to continue below social parity. Thus women, 
either by necessity or choice, became imbued with a desire 
to leave the “prison walls” of the home for the concentra¬ 
tion camps of industrial drudgery—not because this was in 
itself a desirable change, but because in capitalistic society 
wage earning and money making are symbols of power and 
social distinction. Success is the test of social fitness, and 
money making became the measure of success. Woman 
wants to become productive because in an industrial society 
everybody has to account for himself in dollars and cents. 
Some do it to gain prestige; the majority, out of bare neces¬ 
sity. It all depends on the way we interpret our motives. 
The underlying factors are the same. 

Women in industry and commerce .—According to the 
census of 1930, there were in the United States 10.7.S2,116 
women working for wages, i.e., 22 per cent of all gainfully 
employed persons 16 years of age and over. Of the 572 listed 
occupations, only 35 are restricted to men. .411 others are 
open to men and women. 

The steady influx of women into our industries is shown 
by the increase of almost 43 per cent in women wage earners 
from 1870 to 1880, by a 64.4 per cent increase from 1880 to 
1890, and by the 48.7 per cent increase between 1900 and 
1910. In the following decade, this immense flood slowed 
down to 20.9 per cent, which is still 3.6 per cent above the 
average growth of the female population in the same 
decade. In the decade 1920-30 the increase in female 
workers gainfully employed (10 years and over) was 29 per 
cent, against an increase in the female population of 22 per 
cent during the same decade. While the proportion of male 
workers increased from 7,388,171 to 22,940,679 (exclusive 
of agriculture) in the 40 years from 1880 to 1920, the pro¬ 
portion of female wage earners 10 years and over during the 
same period increased from 2,647,157 in 1880 to 8,549,511 
in 1920. 
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The census of 1930 lists the number of gainfully em¬ 
ployed males 10 years and over as 38,077,804 against 
10,752,116 female workers, and an increase of 2,202,605 
female wage earners in the last decade. In percentages per 
respective population, the proportional share in male em¬ 
ployment in relation to the population of 10 years and 
over remained practically the same within narrow limits— 

78.7 per cent in 1880, 79.3 per cent in 1890, 80 per cent in 
1900, 80.3 per cent in 1910, 78.8 per cent in 1920, and 76.2 
per cent in 1930. The same percentages in females gainfully 
employed were 14.7 per cent in 1880, 17.4 per cent in 1890, 

18.8 per cent in 1900, 21.9 per cent in 1910, 21.1 per cent in 
1920, and 22 per cent in 1930. From 1880 to 1930 there was 
a sixfold increase in the employment of women against a 
fourfold increase in the female population of 10 years of 
age and over. In 1930, women constituted 21.9 per cent of 
all persons gainfully employed, i.e., one in five workers 
was a woman. Two hundred and fifty-three of every 1,000 
women 16 years of age and over were wage earners. 

The census of 1930 gave the following numbers of women 
employed in each industrial and commercial group: 909,939 
females were gainfully employed in agriculture, 329 in 
forestry and fishing, 759 in the extraction of minerals; 
manufacturing and mechanical industries claimed 1,886,307 
women workers; transportation, 281,204; trade, 962,680; 
professional service, 1,526,234; domestic and personal serv¬ 
ice, 3,180,251; public service, 17,583; and clerical occupa¬ 
tions, 1,986,830. In 1870, women listed in agricultural 
pursuits constituted nearly 21 per cent of all females of 16 
years and over gainfully employed, and in 1930 only a little 
over 7 per cent. Sixty years ago, 20 per cent of women 
workers (of 16 and over) were employed in manufacturing, 
against 18 per cent at the present time. In domestic and 
personal services, there was a decrease from nearly 53 per 
cent in 1870 to less than 33 per cent sixty years later. At 
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the same time, the clerical group increased from 0.4 per 
cent to nearly 19 per cent, while female participation in 
trade and transportation rose from 1 per cent in 1870 to 
nearly 12 per cent of all females of 16 and over working for 
a wage in 1930. The proportion in professional service rose 
from 6 per cent to 12 per cent for the same period. 

The age grouping of female wage earners (according to 
the 1930 census) ranged from 2.9 per cent under 16 years, 
22.1 per cent between 16 and 17, 40.5 per cent between 18 
and 19, 42.4 per cent between 20 and 24, and 25.4 per cent 
between 25 and 44. After 44, the period when women, freed 
from their maternal and most of their home making obli¬ 
gations, are much in need of a “job,” there is a distinct drop 
in employment, ranging from 18.7 per cent for the ages from 
45 to 64, to 8 per cent in the age bracket of 65 years and 
over. In the last decade there occurred a slight shift in age 
percentages toward more mature years, indicating a change 
trend which is not decisive as yet, though perhaps sig- 
Icant for the future. While in 1920 fully 20.6 per cent of 
the employed female workers were under the age of 20, the 
proportion in 1930 was only 15.5 per cent. It is possible that 
the stoppage of immigration and the decline of the birth¬ 
rate are important factors in reducing the percentage of 
youthful workers in favor of the more mature elements, 
though one cannot exclude the possibihty that this may also 
indicate a more durable shift of tendencies. 

So much for the figures. Three important conclusions can 
be drawn from them. First, after the first landslide of 
women workers into the factories and offices, the pace and 
tempo slowed down during the last decade; women may be 
nearing something like the saturation point in their efforts 
at proletarization. Second, there is a notable shift in voca¬ 
tional grouping from agriculture and domestic service 
toward office work, trade, and profession. In clerical occupa¬ 
tions, the participation of women increased 244 per cent in 
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three decades. Their increase in trade was 110 per cent 
against an increase of 77 per cent for both sexes. On the 
other hand, during the last decade, there was a general 
increase in manufacturing employment of 1,365,000, with 
an increase of women thus employed by only 10,000. Women 
have increased in semi-skilled occupations, while in the 
skilled ones they either remained stationary or suffered a 
decrease. There was a decided decrease of female participa¬ 
tion in tailoring, dressmaking, and millinery. Women work¬ 
ers have increased in cleaning and dyeing shops 739 per cent 
in two decades, and 412 per cent in the employment as 
barbers, manicurists, and hairdressers. 

And this brings us to the third conclusion. The bogey of 
male displacement by female workers seems to rest on 
exaggerated fears rather than on facts. The number of male 
workers decreased only relatively in proportion to the 
galloping rhythm of women workers—not absolutely. The 
rapid growth of industry absorbed the ready ranks of the 
Amazon workers without disturbing the steady growth of 
the army of male workers. Women have filled in the gaps 
in newly developed industrial and commercial pursuits, 
such as stenography, clerical work, salesmanship, teaching, 
etc. There is noticeable also a shifting tendency from such 
occupations as farm laborers, cooks, servants, laundresses, 
dressmakers, milliners, and unskilled labor into semi-skilled 
work in food, iron, steel, clothing, tobacco industries, cotton 
and silk mills, etc. 

Similar observations have been made in Great Britain, 
where the proportion of female workers, though higher by 
10 per cent than in America, has for the last twenty years 
remained stationary or even slightly decreased. In 1911, 
the percentage of population 10 years and over engaged in 
gainful employment was 83.7 in males and 32.3 per cent in 
females. In 1921, the same proportion for males was 82.8 
to 30.8 females. In the United States, the proportion for 
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males gainfully employed per population group was 78.8 
per cent against 21.1 females, in 1920—a decrease in per¬ 
centages of 1.5 for males against 0.8 for females, as com¬ 
pared with 1910.^ In Soviet Russia, where the sex equali- 
tarian tendencies have reached the peak, women workers 
now constitute one-third of all the gainfully employed. 
Soviet women constitute 26 per cent of the workers in the 
metal and machine industries, and 40 per cent in the wood¬ 
working trades (against 2 per cent in the United States). 
Nearly one-quarter of all coal mining workers are women, 
to only one-half per cent in the United States. 

Woman’s handicap .—To explain the occupational shifts 
in the last two or three decades is not an easy matter. Many 
factors enter into the equation. Among the more psycho¬ 
logical reasons is the fact that woman rarely sets out to 
become a worker permanently, that she chooses certain 
occupations rather than others, and that she prefers to 
travel as lightly as possible through factory or office employ¬ 
ment to the marriage altar. The tendency to “cash in” on 
marriage vows (the flight into the marriage fold) is one of 
the most salient features of the movement to and from 
factories, stores, and offices. For the majority of women 
workers, outside occupation is still a transitory makeshift 
to bridge over the years of waiting for a more satisfactory 
solution of their economic problems. This operates as a great 
handicap to women’s economic careers, in such ways as the 
following. 

Being considered a temporary worker only, the young 
girl is put into a less responsible position by her employer, 
who can count on her services during a limited period at 
best, and who prefers to entrust the more responsible jobs 
to those who will presumably stay with him longer or 
permanently. He is naturally unwilling to take the trouble 
to perfect her skill and usefulness. She, too, being conscious 

^Recent Social Trends in the United States, Vol. I., p. 276. 
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of the transient character of her job, may refuse to stake 
her whole future on the improvement of her technical 
ability. The employer is likely to complain, “Just when I’ve 
got her trained to take over executive responsibility, she 
goes off and gets married!” 

Psychologically also, the working woman labors under 
a distinct handicap. It is a common complaint that her 
success, whenever and wherever she succeeds, goes to her 
head, and that she cannot get along with her associates. 
She is jealous of her dignity, sensitive to slights, and given 
to outbursts of temper. In short, her inferiority complex 
gets the best of her. “They [women] want equal pay plus 
‘favors.’ ” Women’s higher morbidity (computed at almost 
50 per cent more than men’s), and their large turnover and 
shift from job to job likewise depress their economic value. 
All these factors reduce women’s usefulness below that of 
men’s—an effect that finds expression in the wage scale of 
women. 

As a rule, women receive lower wages in almost all occu¬ 
pations. It is estimated that their pay averages about half 
of men’s. “She [woman] is the typical marginal worker.” 
The National Industrial Conference Board in 1927, in an 
investigation of twenty-five manufacturing industries 
(mostly the metal trades), found the actual wage of male 
earners amounting to $29.35 a week on the average, while 
that of the woman worker, skilled and unskilled, was $17.34. 
A year later, the ratio of woman’s average earning power 
was 70.5 per cent of the earnings of unskilled men, and 55 
per cent of skilled and semi-skilled men. “Women’s hourly 
earnings and annual earnings [in factory occupations] re¬ 
main something less than 55 per cent of men’s hourly and 
annual earnings” (Breckinridge). 

The study of the New York State Factory Investigating 
Committee in 1913 shows that the average wages of women 
in paper box, shirt and collar, and candy and tobacco fac- 
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tories were $6.25 per week. In 1918, they rose to $11.75, and 
in 1923 to $15.25. In the mercantile field, wages have 
mounted from $7.25 in 1913 to $16.25 per week in 1923. 
More than one-quarter of the women earned less than $12 
a week. In the paper box industry in New York City, only 
16 per cent of the male workers, but 83 per cent of the 
female workers, earned less than $1,200 per year; 12 per 
cent of the men and not one woman made $2,500 and over.® 
Male bookkeepers received an initial salary of $18 to $20 
a week; while women started at $15 to $18 per week. “The 
wage of men clerks often goes as high as $60 a week, while 
with women $35 a week is the usual maximum.” During the 
depression, the wage scale in general was considerably re¬ 
duced, women suffering a disproportionately large cut in 
wages. All this shows that women are still “tne mental 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for our occupational 
system.” 

To counterbalance the handicaps and lack of bargaining 
skill under which the woman worker labors, a movement 
has been on foot for almost half a century toward protective 
legislation. In 1870, Massachusetts enacted a law setting 
the limit of a woman’s working day at ten hours. By 1930, 
forty-four states had law's limiting the hours per day which 
women may spend at work in a factory or commercial enter¬ 
prise. Sixteen states prohibited night work, and ten had 
special bureaus supervising the work of women and children. 
Some states enacted wage bargaining laws setting forth 
a minimum wage scale for working women. This has met 
with strong opposition among employers and even among 
the representatives of some of the women’s organizations, 
who contend that such a law violates the principle of 
equality and lessens the opportunities for finding work, 
employers being loth to accept fixed wage scales. In other 

* Nelle Swartz, “The Trend in Women’s Wages,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. CXLIII, pp. 105-7. 
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states, the wage scale was made flexible or it was left to 
special commissions to fix from time to time, depending 
on the general labor market. The first minimum wage law 
was enacted in 1912 by the state of Massachusetts, whose 
example was promptly followed by the legislatures of four¬ 
teen other states. Since the adverse decision of the Supreme 
Courts (of the District of Columbia and of the United States 
Supreme Court), there has been a lull in the minimum wage 
legislation and, except in California, the movement has 
largely been dropped.^ There is renewed agitation for the 
adoption of a similar enactment on a somewhat modified 
platform to meet the objection of the Court, and in the near 
future we shall probably see a revival of enactments seek¬ 
ing to strengthen the bargaining power by means of state 
legislation. 

The vanguard of the clerical army .—One of the largest 
occupational fields for women embraces the so-called clerical 
jobs of the stenographer, the bookkeeper, and the secretary. 
The invention of the typewriter by Christopher Scholes in 
1866 proved a boon to female workers. This was followed 
by other inventions—the addressograph, the cash register, 
the duphcator, the dictaphone, and the comptometer, 
statistical robots, folding, stamping, and sealing appliances. 
All of these created a new demand for girl workers. In 1910, 
7.3 per cent of all employed women were active in clerical 
occupations. In 1920 the figure rose to 16.7 per cent. The 
number of female clerical workers of all descriptions was 
nearly 2,000,000 in 1930 ; 39 per cent of them are stenog¬ 
raphers and typists; 36 per cent, clerks; and 24 per cent, 
bookkeepers and cashiers. Women constitute 95 per cent 
of all engaged in stenography and typing, and more than 

♦The New York State Minimum Fair Wage Act was recently declared 
unconstitutional by the Court of Appeals and the United States Supreme 
Court. 
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half of all bookkeepers and cashiers are women. They form 
35 per cent of all clerks. 

In 1870 there were counted seven stenographers and 
typists; today their number amounts to something like 
800,000. The stenographer, the typist, and the secretary 
can abandon their office jobs for matrimony at any mo¬ 
ment; and—contrariwise—return to their office jobs when¬ 
ever the cupboard is bare or the kitchen proves too narrow 
for their individualities. A public school education and a 
course in stenography and typing—at most a high school 
diploma or graduation from a business school—these are all 
the preparations that a girl needs for this type of work. 
The office hours are in most cases regular, giving the girl 
plenty of time for fun and opportunities for husband 
hunting. Moreover, office help is easily replaceable, and 
most jobs can be refilled at an hour's notice. But even here 
—except for the more specialized and responsible job of 
the private secretary—the office worker rarely climbs to 
a high executive position, such work being, as a rule, the 
domain of men. This fact has its repercussions on the wage 
scale. 

Salaries have remained practically stationary in the last 
ten or fifteen years. They ranged from $15.38 a week for 
clerks to $20.75 for good typists, $21.89 for machine oper¬ 
ators, $27.47 for senior stenographers, and $49.87 for chief 
clerks.® Nor are such low salaries the only drawback. 
Though this kind of work represents typical white-collar 
occupations, implying a higher social standing than factory 
work does, the injuries to health due to poor ventilation, 
defective light, and bad posture are hardly compensated 
for by the pay received or the opportunities oflfered. 

To the vast number of women engaged in clerical occu¬ 
pations should be added the female operators in the tele- 

® Cited from Grace D. Coyle, “Women in the Clerical Occupations,” 
<yp. cit., p. 186 . 
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graph and telephone business. These are listed in the official 
census under a different heading—-“Transportation. There 
were, according to the 1930 census, 321,027 women engaged 
in the public telephone service. 

Women in nursing and jree professions .—Among the pro¬ 
fessions counting nearly one million and a quarter female 
wage earners, nursing represents, next to teaching, the 
largest field. The 1920 census counted 143,664 graduate 
nurses, of whom 54 per cent were engaged in private nurs¬ 
ing, 23 per cent occupied administrative and teaching 
positions, and 19 per cent were in public health service. In 
1930, the number of trained nurses was nearly 229,000 in 
round numbers, about 23 per cent of all professional women. 
Women constituted 98 per cent of all trained nurses. 

Though medicine—next to nursing the most charitable 
of professions—might be expected to exert a great attraction 
on women, statistics tell a different story. In the matter of 
admitting women to medicine England was considerably 
slower than America. The British Medical Association ex¬ 
cluded women as late as 1877, and the first woman to receive 
a medical degree in England was Mrs. Scharlieb in 1888. 
The first woman doctor to take a degree anywhere was 
Elizabeth Blackwell, who was graduated in medicine at 
Geneva University (New York) in 1849. The number of 
women enrolled in the medical faculties of the United States 
in 1902-03 was 1,280. In 1913-14 this number decreased to 
832; in 1917-18, to 643; in 1923-24 there was a temporary 
spurt to 1,184, which decreased again to 992 matriculates 
in 1926. In 1930 the ratio of women medical students to the 
total enrolment was 4 per 100, fewer than in 1900. There 
are about 7,000 female doctors listed in the medical pro¬ 
fession, many of them having taken their degrees at foreign 
universities. How much the decline in the number of women 
doctors is due to the intricacies of the profession, and how 
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much to discrimination in hospitals against female internes, 
it is difficult to decide. 

In addition, there were 151 women students in dentistry, 
and 810 in pharmacy. In 1926, about 2,184 female students 
were enrolled in law courses, against a mere 153 in 1902. 
There were 2,216 female law students in 1928. From about 
558 women lawyers in 1910, the number increased to 1,738 
in 1920, and to about 3,385 in 1930 in the entire United 
States. The increase in two decades was 507 per cent. 

The number of female theological students from 1925 to 
1926 was 1,454. There were about 1,787 women among the 
clergy in 1920. From 1910 to 1930, the number of women 
clergy increased 378 per cent. In the colleges and universi¬ 
ties approved by the American Association of Universities, 
women constitute 18 per cent of the faculties. 

In connection with “free” professions it is worth while 
mentioning that women form 48 per cent of all musicians 
and music teachers (79,500), 38 per cent of artists and art 
teachers, and 28 per cent of actors. Women constitute over 
one-fourth of all authors, editors, and reporters. In the last 
decade, the number of women authors increased 207 per 
cent, against 185 per cent of the general increase in this 
“promiscuous” profession. 

Women in teaching positions. —Seventy-two per cent of 
all professional women are engaged in teaching. Women are 
indeed monopolizing more and more the field of education, 
especially of the young. Woman’s innate qualifications are 
admirably adapted to the teaching of children—a profession 
allied to motherhood. Every mother is or should be a 
teacher, though few live up to being either capable mothers 
or acceptable teachers. There were in 1930, altogether 
702,524 public and private elementary school teachers, of 
which 68,705 were males and 633,819 females. 

The following table reveals the percentage of males and 
females engaged in the teaching profession: 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


PmCENTAOB BT YbAES 
1900 1010 1920 1030 

Men . 28.7 18.7 11.2 05 

Women . 715 815 885 005 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOLS—YEAR, 1030 

Nitmbeb Pisrcbntaob 

Men . 82,689 355 

Women . 162,405 64.8 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES—YEAR, 1930 

Number Percentage 

Men . 39,735 735 

Women . 14,460 26.7 

PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS—YEAR, 1930 

N UMBER Percentage 

Men . 15,562 96 

Women . 652 4 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGES AND NORMAL 
SCHOOLS—YEAR, 1930 

Number Percentage 

Men . 5,995 41,5 

Women . 8,468 586 


Starting with the field of higher education, we find 
women in universities as professors, associates, instructors, 
and lecturers. Some exceptionally well fitted women succeed 
in climbing to top positions. As a rule, however, women can 
hardly be said to be welcomed, as yet, in the higher brackets 
of the teaching profession; except in colleges for women, 
they rarely reach full professorship. “In the twenty-nine 
colleges and universities for men (mainly in the East) only 
two women were found on the faculty among the nearly 
2,000 men”; while in women’s colleges, 163 women were 
ranking professors, and 131 men. In 104 co-educational 
colleges, the proportion of women to men in full professor¬ 
ships amounted to barely 4 per cent. “In the field of 
college teaching, they [women] have not been widely ac¬ 
cepted or uniformly recognized and advanced” (Marion O. 
Hawthorne). 
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Those who have college positions are chiefly (41.39 per 
cent) instructors in languages and social sciences; nearly as 
many teach professional courses in home economics, agri¬ 
culture, education, music, etc.; and 16.78 per cent teach 
natural sciences, physics, biology, etc. Yearly salaries range 
from $500 to approximately $7,000. On the whole, the 
women’s salaries are lower than the men’s. “More than one- 
fourth of the women in every institutional rank, and nearly 
one-half of the administrators (46.4 per cent), reported that 
they received less than their male colleagues.” 

The paramount domain of women teachers, however, 
remains the elementary and high schools. Of the 702,524 
elementary school teachers, 90 per cent were women. In 
the high schools, the percentage of women teachers 
amounted to 64.8 per cent. Indeed, elementary teaching is 
so preponderantly female that some writers lament the 
fact that this monopoly in primary education must lead to 
the wholesale emasculation of our young people. Whatever 
the merit of this prophecy, there is no doubt that women 
have arrogated to themselves the elementary teaching pro¬ 
fession almost exclusively, leaving the positions of principal, 
inspector, and supervisor largely (though not exclusively) 
to men. Women served at the head of state departments 
of education in six states in 1931; 26 per cent of the 
county superintendents were women. Thirty-eight com¬ 
munities of 2,500 population and over had women as 
superintendents. In the city of New York, 5,194 men and 
28,989 women were permanently employed in the public 
schools. 

To those who rejoice in the “mothering or smothering” 
instinct of the female sex, it will be shocking to learn that 
marriage constitutes a disability in the teaching profession, 
and that in some states or towns a woman teacher is dis¬ 
charged as soon as she marries. In 1930 to 1931, according 
to a study of the National Education Association in 1,500 
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cities, about 77 per cent reported that they did not take 
on married women as new teachers. New York City re¬ 
moved the clause barring married women from the teaching 
profession; there are still communities, however, which have 
not advanced far enough to lake such a “magnanimous” 
stand. 

A large proportion of the teachers in New York State 
(47.3 per cent) received salaries of from $1,000 to $2,000 
a year. The average pay for public school teachers, including 
superintendents, principals, etc., in the United States was 
only $1,275—about $750 below the average salary of all 
persons gainfully employed. Women’s salaries are generally 
one-fourth less as compared with those of male teachers. 
In New York State, the sex differential of salary scales has 
been abolished and since salaries have gone up, the number 
of male teachers has been on the increase. 

Odd jobs and others .—All this, of course, is far from ex¬ 
hausting the list of woman’s wage earning occupations; 
nor is it intended to give more than a bird’s-eye view of her 
earning capacity. There are many other fields that women 
have elbowed their way into, perhaps somewhat more 
slowly but no less steadily. There are women pioneering in 
the fields of gainful employment, prospecting and surveying 
new lines of endeavor. One finds them almost everywhere: 
in land, water, and air traffic, even down in the coal mines. 
The department store saleswoman, the waitress, the manne¬ 
quin, the musician, the singer, the entertainer—these are 
now almost indispensable to our civilization. Some 14,705 
women are engaged in the insurance business. There are 
31,787 women real-estate agents, i.e., fully 13.2 per cent of 
all agents in this field. Women run shops of all kinds. They 
work in banks. And even Wall Street, which has always sold 
short on women, now has some “women sharks” of its own. 

As mentioned previously, women are engaged in 537 out 
of 572 listed occupations, including the “trapper, horse- 
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trader, banker, technician, undertaker, lumberwoman, 
paperhanger, freight agent, street-car conductor, switchmen 
and flagmen, railroad laborer (over six thousand), long¬ 
shoremen, stevedore, boatman, and deckhands.” Among 
occupations not yet invaded by women were those of “rafts¬ 
men, woodchoppers,... boiler-maker, cabinet maker, mason, 
plasterer, plumber, smeltermen, ladler, pressman and plate 
printer, roofer and slater, structural iron worker, brakeman, 
railway conductor, locomotive engineer or fireman, railway 
mail clerk, mining engineer, coachman, footman, and mem¬ 
bers of fire departments. . . « There are women bill¬ 

posters, and a few more “untrodden paths have been in¬ 
vaded since 1920.” Women are managers of bus and taxi 
companies, rangers, pilots, captains of boats. Indeed, it 
seems that in the near future perhaps only soldiers and 
sailors will be free from female competition. Woman is 
marching forward in seven league boots, and there is no way 
of stopping her. 

The married woman in industry .—Even more startling 
than women’s influx into widely varied occupations is the 
increase in married job holders. Among the 10,778,794 
women gainfully employed, over one-third—3,071,000 in 
round numbers—were married. In 1890, the number of mar¬ 
ried women employed in gainful occupations was 515,260, 
or 4.6 per cent of a total of 3,712,144 women workers 15 
years of age and over. In 1900 there were 769,000 married 
women at work and in 1920 the number swelled to 1,920,281 
married and 6,426,515 single, widowed, and divorced women 
workers, making a total of 8,346,796; in 1930 the total 
number of married wage earners rose to 3,071,000. The pro¬ 
portion of married wage earners to the total married female 
population rose from 4.6 per cent in 1890 to 11.7 per cent in 

® Miriam Simons Leuck, “Women in the Modem World,” Annals oj the 
American Academy oj Political and Social Science (1929), Vol. CXLIII, 
No. 232, p. 167. 
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1930. In 30 years (1900 to 1930), the total number of 
women wage earners doubled, while that of married women 
thus employed increased fourfold. The increase of married 
women in wage earning occupations was more than six 
times that of single women during the period of thirty 
years.'' 

On the basis of the general census one might almost say 
that one in every eight married women in our country is 
a wage earner. Judging from a special analysis in seven 
states in 1930, “from one in ten to more than one in seven 
home makers are gainfully employed,” thus demonstrating 
the double burden of married women in industry and com¬ 
merce as home makers and wage earners. Compared with 
1900, there was (in 1920) a 41 per cent increase in married 
women workers in manufacturing, 88 per cent in trade, and 
290 per cent in clerical occupations. 

What social phenomenon hides behind these statistics? 
There is no gainsaying the fact that married women who 
go to work outside the home present a problem—indeed, 
more than one problem. The conflicting double loyalties to 
home and job have an unsettling influence in both direc¬ 
tions. The woman is either a poor wife, mother, and house¬ 
keeper, or else a tired and preoccupied worker at her job.® 
There is also a higher turnover among married women due 
to sickness and incapacity. In a study of mill workers, the 
number of working days lost by married women was one- 
quarter of the total working time, whereas among single 
women workers it was only one-seventh. Despite Miss Lorine 
Pruette’s well-meant admonition that “there is no security 
in domesticity,” and that “even the neglectful mother is 

'Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, “The Activities of Women Outside the 
Home,” Recent Social Trends (McGraw-Hill Co.), p. 716. 

»In Soviet Russia, the solution of this problem has been attempted 
through nurseries which care for 12,000,000 children of working mothers. 
That this solution, as it were, did not prove entirely satisfactory one may 
leam from the latest barrage of propaganda for the rescue of the family 
in the interest of the children. 
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less of a danger than the once exalted slaving type/’ the 
present situation is a poor makeshift at best. Motherhood, 
engaging a woman’s entire time (often, indeed, more 
than she can afford to spare), may not be an ideal way for 
a woman to express her personality. But neither, for that 
matter, is the combination of two jobs, each one being in 
itself a constant drain on her physical and mental energy. 

However, all this is probably beside the point. In the 
great majority, woman—especially the married woman— 
does not seek employment in order to “enrich her person¬ 
ality.” The Lord knows how little mental relaxation she 
can get out of the deadening monotony of the modern 
machine system. The writer believes rather, with Viva 
Boothe, that “as yet, then, working women are likely to 
regard their out-of-the-home activities as a necessity and 
in no sense a right and privilege.” 

In a study of conditions prevailing among married wage 
earners in four American cities, almost two-fifths had chil¬ 
dren under five years of age; and few women are able to 
attend satisfactorily to small children and at the same time 
put in a day's work at outside employment. Such women 
are forced to board with others, or procure the help of 
relatives or neighbors in the care of the children, or seek 
part-time employment with low wages and curtailed oppor¬ 
tunities for advancement. Sickness from overexertion and 
fatigue takes a heavy toll of women employed in this double 
capacity. 

Moreover, some of these women are the chief wage 
earners and can hardly afford a maid or even a half-time 
helper. An investigation conducted among some of the 
working mothers in Chicago revealed that two-thirds of 
them received no support from the father of the children. 
But even where the husband makes his contribution to the 
family exchequer, the wife often has to put her shoulder to 
the wheel in order to stave off starvation or procure a half- 
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way decent standard of living. Miss Agnes L. Peterson, of 
the Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, in an 
investigation of 60,000 married women who were wage 
earners, found that more than half turned over all their 
earnings to the family. Another survey of 30,000 families 
revealed 27 per cent without male breadwinners. “The 
struggle to live on the husband’s wage alone, in most indus¬ 
trial families, is a failure,’’ concludes another writer. 

This factor chiefly accounts for the growing numbers of 
wage earning wives. The tendency will probably increase 
within the next few decades, irrespective of prosperity or 
depression. The solution of the problem will be reached, not 
by moralizing on the bad effects of making the home merely 
a side line to the outside job, but through readapting the 
wage earning opportunities to the special requirement of 
wives and mothers whose part-time work should be made 
sufificiently remunerative to help the family budget. Since 
1922 a modest beginning has been made in New York and 
Philadelphia by opening offices where trained women seek¬ 
ing part-time employment can procure advice and positions. 

It is here, if anywhere, that state and communal institu¬ 
tions have an important duty to perform, not so much 
through the negative means of securing “protective” legis¬ 
lation against overwork and exploitation of harassed wives 
and mothers, as by procuring part-time jobs for those who 
need them most and by providing nurseries to take care of 
and feed the children during the mothers’ absence. 

The home maker .—Thus far we have dealt principally 
with the married woman’s handicap in industry, and with 
women to whom “marriage presents a good part, but a bad 
whole.” But despite the precipitate drive of women into 
industry, the largest single job of the majority of women in 
the married state remains still the business of home making. 
Dr. Hazel Kyrk estimated for 1920 that a total of 22,169,387 
women of 15 years and over were engaged in the exclusive 
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business of home making. In 1930, the number of house¬ 
wives engaged in housekeeping was 26,000,000, though not 
all of them on a full time basis. At present, about 35 per 
cent of all women over 20 are devoting full time to house¬ 
work and home making. 

There has been, as a matter of record, a comparative 
decline in the hired domestic services running parallel with 
the increase in outside occupations. In 1870, 53 per cent of 
all the gainfully employed women in this country were 
engaged in domestic and personal services. In 1930, 1,772,- 
200 males and 3.180,251 females, i.e., 4.4 per cent and 29.2 
per cent, respectively, of the gainfully employed of the two 
sexes belonged to the domestic and personal service cate¬ 
gory. What accounts for the shift from domestic into non¬ 
domestic fields? 

The business of home making has entered on a decline. 
Long ago the home lost its function as a workshop, and for 
some time now it has been losing some of its other func¬ 
tions—as a feeding, clothing, protective, and recreational 
center; and even its educational functions are being greatly 
curtailed. A few statistical data may illustrate the “decline 
of the home.” 

From 1919 to 1929, the per capita production of bread 
and bakery goods outside the home increased by 27 per 
cent, though wheat consumption at the same time declined 
10 per cent per capita. The canning industry doubled its 
per capita production in one decade. Laundering outside 
the home is on the increase. Only 33 per cent of city homes 
do all the washing in the house. The number of married 
women working outside the home increased 60 per cent, 
while the increase in all married women was only 23 per 
cent. Fifty per cent of new homes are Staid to be concen¬ 
trated in apartment houses, and “the displacement of small 
separate houses by large tenements or blocks of dwellings 
has been decisive in much of the disintegration we ob- 
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serve.” ® The number of restaurant and lunchroom keepers 
increased 88 per cent in the decade from 1920 to 1930. 
There has been a corresponding increase in waiters and 
waitresses of 72 per cent.^® In addition, mechanical devices 
and the use of gas and electricity have greatly reduced 
house drudgery. 

Hildegarde Kneeland, of the United States Bureau of 
Home Economics, has calculated that the average home 
making duties consume around 63^ hours per week. Of 
this, one hour and 50 minutes were contributed by paid 
help in city homes. Some hours are put in by the members 
of the family, so that the average time spent in home 
making work by the average housewife amounted to a little 
over 51 hours per week, and over 48 hours in large cities. 
The figures given by W. P. Ogburn in Recent Social Trends 
are higher: 56^/2 hours for home makers in cities, and nearly 
54 hours on farms. One item alone—the preparation of 
food—^requires almost half the time (22 hours per week). 
The average yearly value of a housewife’s contribution ex¬ 
pressed in money has been estimated as high as $1,450 (55 
cents per hour and $28 per week). 

As for the burden of child care, Kyrk and Day came 
to the following conclusion: “The time during which the 
mother was responsible for the care of children under seven 
ranges from seven years in the one-child families to thirty- 
one years in families with seven and eight children, and 
averaged fourteen years.” But seven and eight children to a 
home are the exception. The average city home comprises 
3.9 individuals, while the average number of persons in 
farm homes amounts to 4.8 persons. The number of one- 
child homes in the cities is about 25 per cent. But after all 
is said and done, the home maker's problems are not 

» Miiller-Lyer, The Family, p. 249. 

Recent Social Trends, pp. 664-70. 

The Family in Chicago. 
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actually much easier than before; if anything, they are more 
difficult and troublesome today. 

In our age of scientific and expert management, home 
administration has become an intricate art based on psycho¬ 
logical, economic, and educational research. The home 
maker has to be equipped with a great deal of foresight and 
forethought. In fact, she must be an expert in so many 
different fields that the keenest minds cannot but feel per¬ 
plexed and bewildered. “The mother has been given relief, 
but at the same time, she has been taught the seriousness 
of duties hardly realized two decades ago” (Groves and 
Ogbum). 

Women in politics .—Politics in this country, in contradis¬ 
tinction to European countries, is not a profession; or 
rather, while American politics is not a profession, our 
politicians are professionals. Moreover, office tenure consti¬ 
tutes a source of income to hundreds of thousands of men 
and women. Here also there is a distinct line of cleavage 
between the lower and the higher branches of administra¬ 
tion with regard to the number of women employed. 

The proportion of women in political jobs is said to be 
about one to fifteen in comparison with male incumbents. 
In civil service jobs, the proportion is much higher, and in 
purely clerical occupations, probably higher than the 
relative numerical strength of the sexes would lead one to 
expect. There were altogether 91,196 females employed in 
the civil service in 1931. 

Technically speaking, there is no law preventing a woman 
from aspiring to the highest offices, and if there is actually 
any discrimination, it is perhaps not so much intentional 
as it is the inevitable fate of any newcomers who must push 
their way up through a throng of earlier appointees. Man 
beat woman in the political race by an age-long start. If 
anything, it speaks rather well for the adaptability of the 
American mind that, in barely fifteen years of woman 
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suffrage, women governors have been elected (one in 
Wyoming and one in Texas), women are mayors, aldermen, 
and legislators; and other leading oflSces have been 
“manned” by women. A survey of four states compiled by 
the League of Women Voters revealed a 100 per cent in¬ 
crease of women officeholders in Connecticut. Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota showed a decided gain. The 
election returns of 1928 brought 119 women into the state 
legislative bodies, and 8 as members of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. In 1931, 39 states counted 146 members of state 
legislatures and 12 state senators. By 1932 there were six 
women in the House of Representatives and one in the 
United States Senate (sent from Arkansas to fill the unex¬ 
pired term of the deceased husband-senator). 

A survey made by the United States Woman’s Bureau in 
1925 revealed that women were holding five out of a pos¬ 
sible 82 positions as bureau heads, commissioners, etc., and 
that 87 were engaged in laboratory research. A woman has 
served as Director of Internal Revenue in Chicago and as 
Assistant District Attorney General of the United States 
(Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt). There are women post¬ 
masters, collectors of customs, a commissioner of emigration, 
several chiefs of federal bureaus, judges, and two vice- 
consuls. There are two federal judges—one of the Customs 
Court in New York and another on the Board of Tax 
Appeals. Three women served as state treasurers. Missouri, 
Pennsylvania and New York had women as commissioners 
of labor. In 12 states, women served as secretaries of 
state. There was a woman state health commissioner and 
4 state superintendents of education. Miss Frances Perkins, 
for years the New York State Industrial Commissioner, 
serves in the Roosevelt Cabinet as United States Secretary 
of Labor. A woman serves as United States Minister to 
Denmark; a woman is Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; 
another is Superintendent of the Mint, and another is 
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Treasurer of the Tennessee Valley Authority. Women take 
part in the councils and committees of the two major parties 
of the country. Both parties adhere to the rule of having 
an equal number of male and female representatives on 
their state committees. The road to political advancement 
is open to the fair sex, though they are not always favored 
with equal treatment in their political careers. There are 
some 27 states in which women are not eligible for jury 
service.^® 

Besides breaking in oi» the general political management 
of the country, women have large organizations of their own 
which are engaged in fostering political enlightenment and 
are alert to the rights of their own sex as well as to the 
general interest. The Women’s Joint Congressional Com¬ 
mittee. composed of representatives of seventeen national 
organizations, was organized in 1921 for the purpose of 
keeping Congress informed on enactments of special interest 
to women; it has been lobbying in and outside of Congress 
with a great deal of success. In a decade, 436 state and local 
laws have been enacted at the instance of this Committee. 
The Maternity and Infancy Act of 1921 and the Cable Act 
granting individual citizenship to married women are the 
two chief federal enactments to the Committee’s credit, and 
several other measures have been sponsored by it. 

The powerful League of Women Voters, a non-partisan 
organization in existence since the enfranchisement, has 
issued a million pamphlets on good government and politi¬ 
cal education, and has arranged courses, lectures, and 
hundreds of classes and schools of citizenship and education 
for the woman voter. The National Woman’s Party made 
strenuous efforts to secure an amendment to the United 
States Constitution stating that “men and women shall 
have equal rights throughout the United States and in every 
place subject to its jurisdiction. . . . Congress shall have 

i-Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, loc. cit. 
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the power to enforce this article by appropriate congres¬ 
sional legislation.” Of the powerful national organizations 
—professional, educational, and others—we shall mention 
only one, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, which 
claims a membership of 2,000,000. 

There are large international bodies of women for carry¬ 
ing on national and international propaganda. The largest 
among them is the International Council of Women, or¬ 
ganized in forty-one countries with a membership of 
40,000,000. Second in importance is the International 
Alliance for Woman Suffrage and Equal Citizenship, or¬ 
ganized in forty-three countries and in existence since 1904. 
The International League for Peace and Freedom has its 
aflBliations in twenty-six countries. The International Asso¬ 
ciation of University Women is composed of national 
organizations in thirty-one countries. There are many other 
associations of women—denominational, charitable, and 
professional, some national, others international in scope. 
Women are becoming more and more not only a national 
but an international factor in politics and government. 

The “feminine touch” in politics .—A power of this kind, 
unique in its ramifications, has a right not only to be heard, 
but also to be judged as to its influence for good and evil. 
In other words, have women utilized their newly won power 
to advance the standards of civilized living and civilized 
government? 

Believing as the writer does that equal suffrage needs no 
defense, it would hardly be fair to pose the question were it 
not for the fact that women themselves constantly point 
to their “victories” in the national and international politi¬ 
cal arenas as a vindication of what needs no vindication. 

The first Congressional action on the Amendment which, since 1923, 
has been presented on the opening day of every Congress, was taken at the 
last session of Congress in a subcommittee report to the House Judiciary 
Committee, recommending a joint resolution in favor of the Equal Rights 
Amendment. 
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Surely the women voters are no worse, but neither are they 
one iota better, than the crowd of male voters. Woman’s 
vote suffers from the same advantages and disadvantages 
which are inherent in democracy as a whole. If we were to 
answer that question on the basis of certain actual happen¬ 
ings, indeed, the picture might be even less creditable. Miss 
Helen Varick Boswell, Vice Chairman of the New York 
County Republican Committee, thinks that it will be a long 
time before women will “even make a dent in politics.” It 
is certainly to the credit of American womanhood to have 
had in its ranks Miss Jane Addams, recipient of the Nobel 
Peace Prize, and Miss Mary E. Woolley, who was ap¬ 
pointed a member of the International Disarmament Con¬ 
ference in recognition of her long services in the cause of 
peace. But for every move of the Woman’s Peace Party, 
there is a countermove sponsored by the D. A. R. or the 
National Defense Conference of Women, agitating for in¬ 
creased armament and preparedness. There are, indeed, 
bigots and super-patriots among both men and women. Cer¬ 
tainly the exploit of the Women Patriots of a few years 
ago—their protest against granting a visa to Albert Ein¬ 
stein, the greatest genius of our age—shows neither much 
common sense nor very much progressiveness either. 

To say that woman in politics stands for justice and 
clean government, or that she will purify pohtics, is to 
idealize the psychology of the mob; that rough-and-ready 
psychology is not to be softened by the “ever soft, gentle 
and low” voice of woman. Politics are dictated by emotion, 
by passion, rather than by lofty sentiments. “Neither sex 
can be aroused by pure reason” (Marguerite M. Wells). 
One does not have to go back to the jealous Julia 
Mamsea, Messalina, Queen Elizabeth, Catherine the Great, 
or the bloodthirsty heroines of the French Revolution to be 
skeptical of woman’s restraint and clemency in politics. 
Though it is unsafe to generalize, experience shows that 
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woman inclines rather to extremes—to strict orthodoxy and 
to heresy in religion, to conservatism and to radicalism in 
politics—than to the golden mean, on which rests the safe¬ 
guard of democracy. 

Aristotle once remarked that women are "friendly to 
tyrannies and also to democracies, for under both of them 
they have a good time.” And Aristotle was a wise man. 

Economic and social problems in woman’s education .— 
The social and political value of education needs no special 
pleading. Its economic value has never been so much appre¬ 
ciated as today, in the era of specialization. It is to the 
credit of the pioneers of emancipation that they stressed the 
special disabilities of women in the field of education. 
Originally, feminists of all shades trained their heaviest 
guns on discrimination in this field. Now. the bars have 
been all but completely removed. If one may regard the 
number of admissions to public institutions of learning as a 
fair index of progress made through the legal and factual 
enfranchisement of women, one cannot but marvel at the 
rapid advance that has been w^on within a few decades. 
In public institutions of higher learning, during a quarter of 
a century (1902 to 1926), "the enrolment [of female stu¬ 
dents] leaped from 9,084 to over 90,363—a gain of nearly 
1,000 per cent.” Of the 132,000 students in German col¬ 
leges and universities, about 18,500 were women. About one- 
third were enrolled in the faculties of philosophy, 24 per 
cent in medicine, 18 per cent in natural sciences, 11 per cent 
in political economy, and 1 per cent in theology. In Soviet 
Russia, women form 38 per cent of the students of higher 
institutions of learning and reach 75 per cent in medical 
schools. 

There are as yet a few strongholds defending a hopeless 

In 1930 the enrolment of women students in (he ('olloge.s amounted to 
311,842, as compared with 441,985 mule students; i.c., 41.4 per cent of the 
college students were women. Girls constituted 519 per cent in public sec¬ 
ondary schools, 2,284,000 in round numbers (Churlos H. Judd). 
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siege. The University of Virginia still abides by its restric¬ 
tions on the admission of women. There are restrictions and 
discriminations at Harvard, Yale, and Princeton also, and 
in some privately controlled institutions. On the other hand, 
certain women’s colleges—Mount Holyoke, Wellesley, 
Vassar, Goucher, and Bryn Mawr, for instance—adhere to 
the doctrine of segregat(>d, “cloistered” education for 
women. However, the general tendency is toward equality. 

At the same lime, the more sensible element among the 
leaders of woman’s emancipation have come to realize that, 
unless properly safeguarded, their gain may prove a 
Pyrrhic victory. Uniform educational standards have robbed 
half of the population of the opportunity to develop their 
innate faculties in conformity with the dictates of nature 
and the exigencies of social life. The adopted masculine 
standards of education are perhaps not ideal even for the 
boy. But for the girl, who.sc life goal and prime duty are to 
become a wife and mother, masculine standards are obso¬ 
lete, cumbersome, and harmful. At best, our system trains 
spinsters. It brings few benefits to the girl who is prepared 
to enter marriage at (say) twenty-five and to spend most 
of her life being mother and wife. But it applies no less to 
the training of women for professional and industrial duties, 
with prospects for marriage later, and for the dual job as 
mothers and workers. 

The training away from marriage has disastrous conse¬ 
quences. The 1930 Alumnse Register of Barnard College 
revealed that 54 per cent of the graduates are engaged in 
paid occupations and that only 46 per cent have been 
married. How much this is due to faulty education it is 
difficult to decide. But that college women are not among 
the most favored for marital choice is a familiar fact. Some¬ 
how, they exert less attraction on would-be husbands than 
the “stupid goose” who has not lost her feminine charm in 
the race to outdo her male colleagues of campus and class- 
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room. The highest and most difficult of arte, that of rearing 
a family, which is still the most conspicuous and most 
prevalent job reserved for women, is being sadly neglected. 
The educational and recreational activities on the campus 
are such that not only do they not promote the supreme 
sportsmanship of motherhood, but they are often actually 
harmful to the health and happiness of the future mothers 
of the race. To stress but one point: not so long ago, a 
French fact finding commission felt duty bound to appeal 
to the government in a special memorandum setting forth 
the deleterious effects of exaggerated athletic training on 
the health of women students. 

In a study of 300 mothers, all college graduates, 77 per 
cent declared that what was most lacking in their family 
adjustment was expert knowledge as to the rearing of chil¬ 
dren (Gruenberg). The need of an especially adapted cur¬ 
riculum is even more pressing where the dual job of mother 
and worker imposes the need of specific standards in educa¬ 
tion and of coordination of interests. This seems to the 
writer of such paramount importance as to lie at the very 
core of the woman question as it presents itself to the un¬ 
prejudiced mind. The college woman and the factory 
woman must be prepared for the emergency arising out of 
the crossing of the paths of sex and economic necessities, 
without losing their bearings. Some spade work in this direc¬ 
tion has been done by the Institute for Coordination of 
Women’s Interests inaugurated by Mrs. Ethel Puffer Howes 
of Smith College. 

A modest beginning to supplement the uniform education 
of boys and girls by special courses for future motherhood 
has also been made by the Institute of Eugenics at Vassar 
College. There are, as well, extension departments at the 
universities of Cincinnati, Minnesota, Ohio, and at Cornell, 
and similar departments in California, Oklahoma, and New 
York. In Atlanta, Georgia, a teacher of parent education is 
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appointed in each school. In South Bend, Indiana, a ninth- 
grade unit course is being offered in the care of the baby, 
the pre-school child, and the adolescent, and in home 
making. “High schools have experimented in home making 
courses for girls and, in one instance at least (at Long 
Beach, California), with a course in family adjustments for 
senior boys; but it can scarcely be claimed that our educa¬ 
tional system as a whole attempts to offer any effective 
preparation to children of either sex for careers as the joint 
creators of homes” (Joanna C. Colcord). 

We must applaud Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s straight¬ 
forward and courageous exhortation—for to criticize the 
almightiness of the woman movement requires courage, 
even in a doctor of divinity. He says: “Think of the new 
freedom of woman. She has been emancipated in every 
realm of her life, legal, economic, and political. And yet, 
has all this freedom solved a single ultimate problem for 
women? Only in the sense that it has presented American 
womanhood with an opportunity which may make woman¬ 
hood or break it.” And Ethel Puffer Howes of Smith Col¬ 
lege, one of the few feminists who are not blinded by the 
glare of “victory,” adds: “The serious higher education or 
professional training of w'omen today is literally founded on 
self-deception; a solemn farce in which all the actors 
consent to ignore the fact that the most natural, necessary 
and valuable of the human relations will in all probability 
soon ring down the final curtain. . . . Suffice it to say that 
the most extraordinary and unexplained situation in the 
whole history of women is this ostrich-like attitude of 
women themselves, and women’s educators above all, to the 
pressing need of conscious constructive control of the ever 
imminent confiict between work and the love life.” 
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